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Beas: of the constant demand for back numbers of THE Arts and requests 


for information regarding articles carried in past issues we are publishing below 


a list of those in which our readers have indicated more than usual interest. 


This list is published principally for the benefit of new readers who may be interested 
in securing some of these articles while the issues containing them are still available. 


All of these articles are beautifully and abundantly illustrated. 


Architecture in New Yorks by Charles) Downing Layo ye. ei terre eee August, 
Bach Festival at’ Bethlehem? by Mrs) Prank Howe Russelle essa etree July, 
Brancusi, Constantin sby Me Mic ieee scr nav aie tree ie eae eneronee trate bie are teeta July, 
Butler, Samuel, Art Student and Art Critic: by Robert Allerton Parker............ April, 
Cezanne; France Brects a Monument to. By Harold (‘G Van Doren. eee June, 
Chinese Painting, Aspects’ of by, Arthur Davison Pickensssemane ae. eee April, 
Chinese Painting by, Agnes #E.Meyerse a ae eee eee eee October, 
Cubism—Its Rise and Influence: by Andrew Dasburg.................0eee005 November, 
Daumier,,The Man of His Time: by \W. Ma. Tvine(\r..- eee eee February, 
David) Hermine: by Alexander Brooks. .c0 eee Oe ae ec to enon een March, 
Eakins, “Thomas? by “Alan Burroughs. 2.3.0.4.0<.4.40. ae ee oe ee December, 
Forain, Jean Louis: by.Guy Pene: DuBois. .a:,..<-4en) cee ee ee April, 
Form and ‘the. Subject: by ‘Thomas-H. Benton. .9. 5.) oe pee ee June, 
Gavarni? iby: William “Murrell 22). ccs aero ace ieee ee eee October, 
Glackens, William: by. Forbes” Watson. ..0. oc. 0s 5. oe eee April, 
Goddard, Savery, Phy ffe—Cabinet-Makers: by Charles Over Cornelius.......... October, 
Hopper, The Etchings of Edward: by Virgil Barker:.<_..... 908.) oe tee June, 
Hunt, William Morris: by Lloyd’ Goodrich. Sa... oe eee May, 
Independants; Societe des: by -Jan- Gorden... «tee ae oe April, 
Italian Paintings, A Remarkable Exhibition of: by Richard Offner................ May, 
Kuniyoshii, “Yasuo? by Alexander Brook.......0bac 1.020 Gve in ee January, 
Kwaigetsudo, The Prints of: by Arthur Davisom Ficke,....5.).250 eee August, 
Lachaise; Gaston: by A, E. Gallatin’... sg tee cl auc on oe ee June, 
Laurencia, “Marie: by Gabrielle Bufiet...4... 90.000 Ee ee eee June, 
Lautrec, Henri de Toulouse: by Alexander Brook...............eececeeeeeees September, 
Luks’ and: Flamboyance! by Guy Pene Du- Bots +. 1.2.0. «104.002. cee. ee ee February, 
McFee, Henry Lee: bysAlexander*Brooke sane tee ne eee ee November, 
Maillol, Aristide: by Waldemar Georgen. Fc i ee eee February, 
Marin, The Water Colors of John: by Virgil Barker...... ee AL ee ere A eteren eg February, 
Negro Art: by Marius de LAY AS seem See eI ee er ee ORE eee March, 
Persian Paintings in America: by Ananda Coomaraswamy...............++-+++- March, 
Picasso Speaks: A. Statement by the Artist.2..4..c.go sn aod ee May, 
Poor, Henry; Varnum? by, Virgil, Barker..2)oa.02 he eee January, 
Prendergast, Maurice: by Duncan Phillips iiss one aee oh ee aie oe ee March, 
Rembrandts in the Metropolitan Museum: by Alan Burroughs................ November, 
Rivera, -Diego* by Jose, Juan <P abladays 00... ee ee ee eee October, 
Sargent, John Singer: by Forbes Watson... <.0.. hae ee ec ee March, 
Seurat,, Georges: by Walter: Pach. oc. 02 <5 pot ce ee ee ee March, 
Sheeler, Charles: by Forbes’ Watsons: <2. .40ke eee eee May, 


If you are interested in receiving any of the above numbers we can supply any issue of 
1923 with the exception of January at 75c. a copy. The issues of 1924 may be had 


at the regular price of 50c. a copy. 
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Contemporary Art Society’s loan exhibition of modern French painting and to hear 

Mr. Ramsay MacDonald, Prime Minister of Great Britain, open the exhibition off- 
cially. For the benefit of those who like to dwell upon unemployment in England and upon 
whatever other unhappy conditions may exist as a foil to American prosperity, the urbane, 
contained, human and appreciative talk of the Prime Minister may be cited as evidence of 
the fact that in cultivation the English politician remains superior to the American. 


The Prime Minister came into the exhibition of modern French art with the air of one 
familiar with the works of Braque, Derain, Dufresne, Dufy, Flandrin, Friesz, Marchand, 
Matisse, Picasso, de Segonzac, Utrillo, Vuillard) Bonnard and Maria Blanchard, the 
artists represented. He examined the pictures sympathetically in the manner of one perfectly 
at home with contemporary art and after being introduced by Lord Henry Bentinck, M.P., 
the chairman, Mr. MacDonald proceeded to state without false gusto a few simple truths 
about art. Referring to the object of the Contemporary Art Society, which is to acquire 
works of modern art for loan or gift to public galleries, Mr. MacDonald pointed out that 
art, like nature, never dies, that the old masters of today were once contemporaries, a fact 
too frequently forgotten by their exclusive worshippers, that the contemporaries of today will 
be the old masters of tomorrow and that the function of the enlightened is to select from 
contemporary art the old masters of the future before the crowd perceives their per- 
manent quality. 


y VHIS afternoon I went to Colnaghi’s Galleries in Bond Street, London, to see the 


The Prime Minister later dwelled with considerable warmth on the part which art and 
its appreciation plays in overcoming national prejudices and in securing international concord. 
He showed that while an earlier generation believed that international trade made for peace, 
the war had proved that not by taking profits from each other did men learn to live in 
harmony, but through the clearer appreciation of the ideals of other peoples which art alone 
can give us. He concluded with a tribute to French genius. 


I did not take notes of the Prime Minister’s speech and have adapted his phrases from 
memory. He made no attempt at startling originality, which incidentally the occasion did 
not demand, but he did make apparent a cultivation extending beyond the realms of mere 
materialism. He talked easily and calmly to artists, critics and patrons of art about art 
in general and the genius of French art in particular, and upon an American auditor the 
comparison was forced between the accomplished success of the British Prime Minister in 
discussing the works of Matisse, Derain, Segonzac and the others, and the unhappy 
embarrassment with which the opening of a similar exhibition would have overcome the 
American Congressman or Senator. 


Yet it is true that until the politician reaches beyond the manceuvres and necessities of 
his profession into the community of spirit which art illumines he does not graduate from 
politics to statesmanship. His public services necessarily are confined within the limits of 
his outlook. One has but to hear the American painter discussing France, the American 
writer discussing England, the American musician discussing Germany to know that art is 
the force most destructive of national prejudices. 

Forbes WATSON. 

London, June 21st. 
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BOYD HOUGHTON’S “GRAPHIC AMERICA” 


By RoBerT ALLERTON PARKER 


lie 


URIED deep in the dusty Sahara of the first 

bound volumes of the London Graphic, which 

was founded late in 1869, lie Arthur Boyd 
Houghton’s drawings of Graphic America and 
Scenes from the Far West. “These wood-engravings 
created something of a sensation in the early sev- 
enties. They were considered a gross libel on 
American life. They cost the young and rapidly 
growing Graphic a goodly number of American 
readers. Even as late as 1906, Laurence Housman, 
who published a.volume of Houghton’s illustrations, 
accepted a bit too readily the legend of Boyd Hough- 
ton’s malice and prejudice against America and 
Americans. Speaking of the resentment aroused by 
the Graphic America series, Mr. Housman wrote: 
“.. . gaucherie upon a pedestal of bronze was 
_what he believed he saw in the new civilization, 
and in his drawings it stands pilloried before us, 
mocked by the mirth of a cruel satire.’ This is 
hardly fair. It was not the glittering surface of 
American life merely that Houghton punctured with 
his swordlike pen. One need only look at some of 
his illustrations of English life—notably a group of 
London waifs submitting to a Sunday in the coun- 
try, being preached at by a fervent uplifter—to 
realize that throughout his work may be found a 
high percentage of social satire. Sardonic he was, 
bitter at times and even morose, but never ill- 
natured. 

The truth is that Boyd Houghton’s vision did 
not conform to the conventions of his time. Vic- 
torian public opinion, sharply crystallized in the 
policy of the Graphic, preferred the smugly pleasant 
aspects of life to anything that savored of imagina- 
tive intuition or satiric criticism. At a later date 
Hardy was compelled to change the ending of Tess 
on its serial appearance, out of deference to this 
tyranny. It was through no fault of his own that 
Boyd Houghton’s American series did not “catch 
on,” or that the founder of the Graphic, more con- 
cerned with increasing circulation than authentic 
illustration, ruefully said of Houghton’s contribu- 
tions to his illustrated weekly: ‘All I know is, he 
did us a lot of harm.” 

Houghton lived and worked in a sphere quite 
outside of what Mr. Housman so rightly terms the 
“cheerful depravity” of the Victorian outlook. He 
brought fresh vision and penetrating imagination 
to his task. He could not, had he wished to, have 


adapted his vision to the standardized and prosy con- 
ventions of the sixties and seventies. In this refusal 
to submit he acted as an authentic artist, and not 
a sort of human camera, a record-maker of the 
prosaic moments of British or American life. “These 
are the factors that endow his work with such en- 
during vitality, that make Graphic America so 
illuminating as documentary evidence of our hyper- 
sensitive seventies, more effective in its way than 
such ambitious present-day attempts at reconstruc- 
tion as Thomas Beer’s Sandoval or Edith Wharton’s 
Old New York. 


Early in 1870 Boyd Houghton departed from 
New York. The American series begins with a 
sketch in the train to Liverpool. The first con- 
tributions depict in vivid style the joys, of trans- 
atlantic travel fifty-five years ago: the embarkation 
at Liverpool in a driving rainstorm, the turmoil, 
the excitement, the clash of interests and a mood 
that differs only in its externals from that of ocean 
departures today. He depicts the petty snobbery of 
the “saloon” passengers, the grave valor of the immi- 
grants in the steerage. With an almost unfailing 
instinct for pictorial drama, he descended to the 
stoke-hole and so, half a century before the advent 
of Eugene O’Neill and The Hairy Ape, made the 
coal stoker live and sweat in the pages of the highly 
respectable middle-class Graphic. New York of the 
early seventies, New York with its overdressed 
Broadway belles, its turmoil of trucking and team- 
ing, its bewhiskered policemen, its noisy hotels, its 
trotting races on Eighth avenue, its main post-office, 
its unaccountably rural aspects, its Tombs, its grow- 
ing pains, its pretentious barber shops, its resplen- 
dently rococo bar-rooms, its lurid Tammany torch- 
light processions—here was a veritable gold mine 
for Boyd Houghton’s highly individualized talent 
for dramatic contrast, and his uncanny ability to 
snatch up unconsidered trifles, to transmute even the 
vulgarly realistic or squalid detail into something 
significant, to see and to make his audience see with 
his eyes what other illustrators neglected or over- 
looked. 

From New York he went to Boston. The “old- 
fashioned”’ snowy winter with its sharp contrasts 
inspired several amusing blocks. A visit to a Shaker 
colony is amply and effectively recorded. Two 
maimed veterans of the Civil War are shown beg- 
ging in the streets of Boston—plaster casts of their 
lost limbs reposing gruesomely on a box. In the 
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GRAPHIC AMERICA—-THE EMBARCATION ~ 


background, through the artist’s deft economy of 
means, we sense the bustle and confused traffic of 
the narrow thoroughfare. Boyd Houghton’s daugh- 
ter told Edmund J. Sullivan that her father’s adven- 
tures in the Far West were in the company of 
Buffalo Bill, then in his active hunting days. Scenes 
from the Far West are uneven in character. Most 
of them may have been made under disturbing con- 
ditions. One, here reproduced, of a service in the 
Mormon tabernacle at Salt Lake City, was printed 
in the Graphic as a double-page illustration. It is 
a finely composed and impressive illustration, boldly 
honest in its use of detail, unsparing in its criticism 
of the semi-barbaric ritual, and withal in no respect 
lacking in reverence for the fundamental impressive- 
ness of the place and the occasion. It is a notable 
achievement in imaginative reconstruction. 

From our superior point of vantage in this third 
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decade of the twentieth century, it is almost impos- 
sible to realize why these illustrations of the Amer- 
ican scene fifty years ago should have aroused such 
intense resentment. “Today, for some inexplicable 
reason, we seem to enjoy, as a nation, the criticism 
of foreign visitors. The seventies were evidently 
more solemnly self-conscious. “The basis of this con- 
flict must, however, be sought elsewhere. It lies in 
the eternal opposition between the original and 
highly individualized vision with which the authen- 
tic artist looks at his world and the standardized, 
almost mechanical and unseeing eyesight of the 
ordinary public. What we accept as a commonplace 
today was to contemporary eyes cruel deformation. 
In speaking of the ire aroused by the Graphic Amer- 


ica series, the accusation of exaggeration, prejudice 


and malice, a writer in the London Telegraph, at 
the time of Boyd Houghton’s death, offered this ex- 


planation: “The truth would seem to be that the 
artist saw everything as in a glass, not darkly, but 
luridly, and that he was as yet, for want of stern 
self-discipline, unable to control the vagaries of a 
too-facile and imaginative pencil. He drew poetry, 
so to speak, and poetry of the most erratic order, 
when he should have drawn prose.”” Why should he? 
we ask. Houghton’s case, with this series of wood- 
engravings, is but one more example of that eternal 
conflict that has always existed, still exists, and, let 
us hope, always will exist between the creative vision 
of any authentic artist, in no matter how humble 
a field, and the unthinking, unseeing, unhearing 
general public, which must be incessantly affronted, 
prodded, insulted, and piqued into rejuvenated con- 
sciousness. The truth is that Boyd Houghton’s 
work still lives, while the mass of gray futility of 
the Graphic, which pleased the public and pub- 
lisher when it was first printed, remains today as 
dead as when it was first engraved. 
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Boyd Houghton’s drawings sent from America 
did not “‘catch on.’”’ As a matter of fact, he was an 
illustrator who, so to speak, did not “know his 
place.” To realize what that place was in the jour- 
nalism and newspapers of the Victorian sixties, we 
must realize that the great period of facsimile wood- 
engraving for reproduction was a sort of transitional 
period. The famous Moxon Tennyson with the 
Millais illustrations was published in 1857. Begin- 
ning with the publication of Good Words in 1862, 
there arose a flood of illustrated magazines and week- 
ly newspapers, which called for a freer, less preten- 
tious and more realistic type of illustration. With 
Fred Walker and Pinwell, his closest associates, Boyd 
Houghton became a leader in this field. At the 
close of the sixties, when the Graphic was estab- 
lished as a news weekly (precursor of the roto- 
gravure section of the “tabloid” to today), the in- 
creased demands upon the craft of wood-engraving 
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and the rising interest in “pictorial’’ news had 
brought about corruption and decay, both of illus- 
tration and the craft of wood-engraving. A new 
generation of unimaginative workers in both fields, 
who knew nothing of the limitations or the prob- 
lems of engraving, resulted in the gradual but in- 
evitable substitution of mechanical labor for personal 
craftsmanship. In 1867 Ruskin was fulminating 
against this tendency, which he characterized as a 
withering blight. “The cheap popular art cannot 
draw for you beauty, sense or honesty,” cried this 
arbiter. On the whole he was right. 


Boyd Houghton’s American series thus came at 
a time when originality and personal vision were not 
considered quite “good form.” If his work was 
accepted and published, it was undoubtedly because 
of his mastery of his craft. He knew the liberties 
and the limitations of his medium. But he knew 
as well that his drawings must perforce pass through 


a second and more difficult medium—that of the 


engraver. The actual method of drawing for repro- 
duction then in vogue was to coat a wood-block 
thinly and evenly with a coat of Chinese white, and 
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then to draw directly with pencil upon this block. 
The engravers—the Dalziel Brothers were the su- 
preme craftsmen of the period—took this block in 
hand, and the drawing, considered as a drawing 
upon a plane surface, was forever destroyed. Ex- 
cept for the evidence left by the engraver, it is im- 
possible -to--determine the subtlety of the original. 
The line printed from a wood-block, it should be 
understood, is not the cutter’s or engraver’s line. 
The white spaces are his handiwork. “The wood- 
cutter had the delicate task of approaching the 
artist’s lines ever so gingerly and of leaving them 
alone. 

Boyd Houghton’s work indicates a sound recog- 
nition of the limitations as well as the possibilities 
of wood-engraving. His dramatic contrasts of black 


-and white, his endless assertion of “whites” (notably 


in the Tombs and New York post-office sketches), 
his avoidance of gray and futile half-tones—these 
methods were not, as one contemporary critic as- 
serted, the result of defective eyesight, due to the 
loss of one eye in childhood, but rather the triumph- 
ant transmutation of the difficulties presented by his 


twofold medium. His dramatic juxtaposition of 
white upon black, the broad scheming of the figures 
on the silhouette principle, his unfailing assertion of 
arbitrary tones, his sharp yet always expressive and 
never perfunctory or rigid outlines—such were his 
methods of wresting effects from a process that 
might have, and often did, defeat less ingenious 
craftsmen. His achievement here is the greater in 
view of the impulsiveness of the man, his spon- 
taneity, his zest for living in itself; traits which 
would hardly seem consistent with the infinite 
patience and foresight necessary to overcome the 
intrinsic problems of his craft. 


But for his very success he suffered from mis- 
understanding and was damned with the scantest of 
praise. Because he attained drama out of the com- 
monplace and the squalid, because his line was, as 
a rule swift and spontaneous, his presentation lavish 
in audacities, his critics quibbled over the lack of 
“tone and gradation” in Boyd Houghton’s draw- 
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ings. Because his American series throbbed with 
vitality and movement, because his record was pas- 
sionate, satirical, biting, always alive with a flaming 
interest in his subject, he was dismissed as erratic 
and whimsical. Because he went on his way gayly, 
unconscious of the Victorian traditions, he was ad- 
monished as being “Bohemian’”’—Bohemianism being 
quite inconsistent with the stolid domesticity and 
smugly pleasant outlook of those unsophisticated 
seventies. 

Facsimile wood-engraving depended upon the 
closest and most sympathetic cooperation of artist 
and woodcutter. Without the aid of such masters 
of the craft as the Dalziels, its success in the heyday 
of the sixties would never have been possible. As 
early as 1857, D. G. Rossetti, in sending a block to 
the Dalziel Brothers, sent with it this warning: 

“Address to Dalziel Brothers— 

O woodman spare that block, 
O gash not anyhow! 








GRAPHIC AMERICA—BARBER’S SALOON, NEW YORK 
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I'd Spee : een If these drawings of Boyd Houghton’s still hold 
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pore LAE SIE it is not because they represent merely a mastery of 


With the advent of papers like the Graphic, illus- a difficult and troublesome medium. “The work of 
trator and engraver alike were leveled to the grade certain of Houghton’s contemporaries may, in the 
of practically anonymous craftsmen. The former matter of technique, give one a great satisfaction, 
friendly and sympathetic relation between the two a greater purely aesthetic pleasure—the work of 
was lost; and the art of wood-engraving and of that Millais or of Fred Walker, for instance. In none, 
type of illustration more or less determined by it however, can we find a greater emotional power in 
gradually declined, and in the nineties passed away the enjoyment of the great commonplaces of life. 
forever. “The production of Boyd Houghton there- Houghton was the least “‘arty” of his group. His 
fore represents a transitional moment in black-and- drawings are immediately recognizable, as Edmund 
white draughtsmanship. It cannot be fully appre- J. Sullivan points out, by the large handsomeness of 
ciated without an understanding of the technical their design, by their freedom and fantasy; but 
conditions under which it was produced and repro- above all it is his freedom from pedantry, our un- 
duced. ‘That the American drawings aroused such conscious recognition that these drawings are the 
a storm of indignation indicates that, of all eras, the frank expression of a man first rather than a mere 
Victorian seems to have been one of the worst in virtuoso in black and white, which holds our atten- 
which an artist with a fresh and penetrating vision tion and lifts his work so far above that of his col- 
of the world might find himself. And yet this is a leagues of the Graphic. 
statement that we offer without much assurance; ~ ‘Houghton carried his talents lightly. He never 
for when any period takes an artist to its heart, we brought the strict and hampering methods of the 
must begin to mistrust the authenticity of that par- academies to his outlook on life,” says Mr. Sullivan 
ticular artist. —to whose warm appreciation we are indebted for 
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most biographical details—‘either in his living or 
in his artistic dealings with it.” With Houghton 
life was given to be lived; and this love of life took 
precedence over his devotion to art. He made no 
sacrifices for his art, but used it rather as an added 
and more intense way to enjoy life. In so doing 
he infused into these productions more vitality than 
if he had schooled and disciplined himself in the 
lessons of his day. He refused to look at the world 
with the blinders of Victorian respectability. He 
knew of the indignation and resentment he had 
aroused by his drawings of American life; but he 
had the courage of his vision and depicted our stol- 
idly unsophisticated seventies as he found them. He 
did not sentimentalize or idealize them. 

Boyd Houghton, who was born in 1836, lost in 
childhood the sight of one eye. His contemporaries, 
George du Maurier and Frederick Sandys, were 
likewise afflicted, though not from childhood. ‘This 
loss seems in no way to have affected the quality of 
Houghton’s output. We find in it the vigor, the 
robust health of a man who enjoyed life to the 
fullest, untroubled by any defect and free of all 
hampering aesthetic theories. His memorable illus- 
trations of the Arabian Nights, the Dalziel edition, 
was published in 1863, ’65 and 66, before he had 
attained the age of thirty. Don Quixote followed, 
as well as two volumes of the poems of Robert 
Buchanan. So that his Graphic America and 
Scenes from the Far West represent Houghton at 
the full plentitude of his powers. 

With Fred Walker, who was four years his 
junior, and G. J. Pinwell, who was six years 
younger, Boyd Houghton formed a younger group 
influenced by Millais, Rossetti and Holman Hunt. 
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Pinwell was in a sense the realist, Fred Walker the 
classicist and Houghton the imaginative or romantic 
of the group. 

Walker died in June, 1875; Pinwell followed 
him September of the same year, and Houghton in 
November. The editor of the Graphic paused only 
long enough on the road to a still larger circulation 
to pen a brief and perfunctory obituary for the artist 
who never could quite adapt himself to the policy 
of that periodical and who had never been a good 
circulation-builder. ‘‘We regret to announce the 
death of Mr. A. B. Houghton,” he wrote with a 
certain sourness, “a member of the Society of Paint- 
ers in Water Colors, at a comparatively early age. 
At one time an extraordinary future was prophesied 
by the most competent to be in store for him’”— 
he could not, in view of the trouble Houghton had 
apparently made for them, say more—‘“‘but his rest- 
less genius appeared to make it impossible for him 
to settle down to steady work in late years.’”’ What 
more could he say? It was a ticklish job. Hough- 
ton had worked for the Graphic since it started— 
five years before. ‘“‘His drawings of ‘Graphic Amer- 
ica’ attracted much attention in these pages.”’ “That 
was all; and the editor of the Graphic, on its steady 
way to greater and greater circulation, turned his 
attention to the more interesting subject of the 
spelling bee, an indoor amusement which had lately 
been imported from America. 

‘Today we search through those dusty first volumes 
of the Graphic, we traverse the Sahara of its gray, 
fatuous futilities and smug pictorial pleasantries only 
in the hope that in turning a yellowing page we may 
come upon the undimmed fire of Boyd Houghton’s 
draughtsmanship. 
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By BENJAMIN IvES GILMAN 


DOCTRINE upon even the largest topic can 

be condensed into a few words—‘‘War is 
hell,” for example. ‘This essay aims to set forth an 
orthodox doctrine regarding the essential nature and 
value of the fine arts—those spoken of by Aristotle 
as satisfactory in themselves, in opposition to the 
useful arts, or those satisfactory through their re- 
sults. This is truly no small topic. Yet the gist of 
the doctrine can be condensed into the three words 
of the title above. 

A tryst is an appointed meeting. Who are they 
that meet by appointment in any creation of man 
in so far as it is fine, that is, satisfactory in itself; 
and how do they meet? Another sentence of three 
words offers itself as a partial answer. Consider- 
ing the person who is looking at architecture or 
sculpture, seeing pictures, listening to music, fol- 
lowing a drama, watching a dance, or contemplating 
any other work of fine art, one may say—Art is 
empathy. But “empathy” is a new word in Eng- 
lish, and most of us do not know what it means. 
Some of us may even be repelled by its dark sug- 
gestion of pathology, which the brightness of its 
congener “sympathy” does not altogether dissipate. 
In Indian aesthetics, as we are told, the word 
“Sadharana” means the same thing—a very charm- 
ing vocable but utterly unknown to most Occi- 
dentals. 

Before attempting to define this new word “em- 
pathy’—that is, to put the idea in familiar lan- 
guage—let us ask ourselves how a word of fine 
art comes to be. Let us further avoid hereafter 
the repetition of the adjective “fine,” unnecessary in 
a journal called THE Arts, and yet devoted to 
man’s creations only in so far as they are satisfactory 
in themselves. In so doing, let us recognize that 
nothing satisfactory in itself is as valuable as it 
might be so long as it is not also satisfactory in its 
results; and conversely, that no work of useful art 
is as valuable as it might be so long as it is not also 
a work of fine art. 

In our every-day walk and conversation we need 
to be constantly mindful of ourselves. “I slipped 
yesterday on that street crossing and I will take care 
not to slip today.”’ ‘‘Did John Smith see me at the 
meeting, I wonder?” But often and particularly 
under the influence of a strong admiration, we are 
quite carried away from ourselves. It is in such 
a mood of self-forgetfulness under the influence of 
admiration that a work of art comes to be. 
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Shakespeare speaks of the poet as being “of imagi- 
nation all compact.’ He is for a time being what he 
fancies. Dante, himself a draughtsman, wrote 
“Whoever paints a figure, if he cannot be it, can- 
not draw it.’ We have a paradoxical word for ex- 
pressing this mood of self-forgetfulness: we say that 
a person stands outside himself. We combine two 
Greek vocables—one the preposition ef, out of, and 
the other the noun stasis, or standing—in the word 
ecstasy. Strictly speaking then, the mood of the 
artist in conceiving his word is one of ecstasy—the 
mood in which the thing we behold is for the mo- 
ment all there is to us. But there is more to the 
mood of the artist in producing his work than 
ecstasy; for he is busied at giving permanent form 
to his conception; or more explicitly, at fashioning 
an outward thing which when it is contemplated 
will revive his mood in conceiving it. 

To express: this mood of revival we need another 
word. ‘The word should tell us that the beholder 
leaves himself to go into the mood of admiration 
which the artist went out of himself to create and 
fix. Bearing in mind that this mood was one of ad- 
miration—that is, of a feeling and a feeling of de- 
light—we can again have recourse to the Greek. 
From two Greek vocables, the preposition en, mean- 
ing “in,” and the noun pathos, meaning “‘feeling,”’ 
we can make up the word “‘en-” or “empathy.” Em- 
pathy will then mean for us the share of the be- 
holder in a work of art. “The word will describe 
the process of feeling one’s self into what one be- 
holds. “Empathy” is becoming a current word in 
aesthetic discussion. But let us dispense with any 
curious inquiry into the precise psychological sig- 
nificance which may be given it by others. ‘The 
present meaning is clear. Empathy will mean for 
us a beholder’s reproduction of the mood of absorp- 
tion.in which a work of art beheld was conceived. 

Wagener, in his theatre at Bayreuth, took particu- 
lar pains to leave his auditors free to lose them- 
selves in the Festpiel before them. The audience- 
chamber vanished into complete darkness before the 
curtains parted. The orchestra added its strains 
from unseen depths. The whole consciousness of 
each beholder was swept empty of the real world, to 
be filled with another made up of tones and scenes 
and action. “Thus, Wagner cleared the way for 
empathy; that is, made it easy for others to follow 
his dream. 

For the work of art called Parsifal did not wholly 


consist in any outward thing—in the series of words 
that fill line after line of the poem, or the series 
of sounds performed in the musical score, or the 
mass of sensations of line, color and form that were 
before us on the stage. A work of art is the en- 
veloping mood of admiration in which such things 
are born and which the outward things may serve 
to reawaken—may, that is, when we are ourselves 
of a mental mold to catch the intention of the maker. 
La Farge has called a work of art “an impassioned 
statement of great likings’; and has said of those 
in whom the liking is rekindled by the statement, 
“they become for an instant the man who made it.” 

A work of art then is of the nature of a tryst. 
Its value lies in the joy in which its maker and its 
beholder meet. To call this meeting sympathy, the 
joy of the maker ecstasy and the joy of the beholder 
empathy, sounds maudlin if not imbecile. Yet- given 
our definitions of ecstasy and empathy as states of 
admiration carried to the point of self-forgetfulness, 
such expressions, extravagant in sound, are in sense 
only sober truths. Put into sober words the sober 
truths run—Art is a beholder’s absorption in a 
creation which absorbed the maker; or, conversely, 
art is a maker’s absorption in a creation which shall 
absorb the beholder. “The two phrases describe the 
two personal states which together constitute a work 
of art; the first naming the beholder’s part in the 
work, the second the maker’s part. Benedetto Croce 
writes that in the moment of judgment and contem- 
plation, “we and he are one single thing.” (Aesthet- 
ics XVI, Art and Taste. ) 

That this dual fact contains within itself the 
whole essential value of art is the unanimous opinion 
of all the artists and all the critics worthy of the 
name who have ever spoken or written on this sub- 
ject. Anything that we can do with a work of art 
besides finding the artist’s intention in it leaves us 
outside it and does not give us its essential value. 
For example, instead of thus becoming acquainted 
with art, we may seek to inform ourselves about it. 
Instead of possessing ourselves of the concrete ex- 
periences it offers us, we may construct abstract 
ideas about them. We may acquire knowledge 
about the history of art, about the methods used in 
making it; or as we are at this moment doing, in- 
quire into the theory of it. 

Art thus becomes a subject of study, not in the 
sense of attentive contemplation, but of reasoning. 
This is a much easier thing to do than to devote 
ourselves to the quest of artistic intention. To 
divine an artist’s mood from his work is always a 
difficult task; indeed, unless one happens to be some- 
what of his own make, it is an impossible task. As 
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these other studies though unessential, have, never- 
theless, their value, and as they are moreover easy, 
demanding no elasticity of sense or soul, but only 
powers of application, it is a constant temptation to 
find the chief value of art in pursuing them. When 
Professor Lanson’s American: students of French 
literature asked him what they should read, he re- 
plied “The text of your author’ and marvelled over 
the disappointment his answer caused them. ‘They 
had hoped to be given the easy task of reading about 
the authors they were supposed to study. Like them 
we are all prone to think that the essential value of 
art, the serious outcome from it, consists in a knowl- 
edge of its history, its technique or its theory. But 
the truth is precisely the reverse. “The only serious 
form of occupation with art consists either in creat- 
ing it or contemplating it. The acquisition of 
knowledge about it is an unessential, and may be a 
frivolous usé of time. Greece and the Renaissance 
knew nothing of art courses or art schools; yet art 
was a vital thing to their people as it is not to our 
own. 

An argument against this modern tendency to 
exalt knowledge about art over acquaintance with 
it, suffers from the difficulty of having nothing 
definite to argue against. [he opinion which we 
advocate is already held by all qualified persons. An 
unchallenged orthodoxy has no fit opponent in a 
misty popular delusion. Yet, when I myself ven- 
tured twenty-five years ago to maintain the classical 
belief somewhat unguardedly in the Boston press— 
in reply to someone who had written of “mere ap- 
preciation”—my utterance called forth unanimous 
condemnation from a number of letter-writers. Pri- 
vately, a lady whose memory as an artist and a 
charming woman is cherished among Boston people, 
is said to have remarked of the controversy, “The 
fact is there is but one side to the question.” For 
when the matter is brought into the clear, no one 
can seriously maintain that information about works 
of art is a more important factor in life than ac- 
quaintance with them. Such a delusion betrays 
lack both of sense and sensibility, which only its 
vagueness conceals. It lacks sense, for having an ex- 
perience is one thing and reflecting upon it quite 
another. It lacks sensibility, for in comparison with 
the delight of having an artistic experience, that is, 
of sharing in an admiration, the satisfaction of re- 
flecting upon it, that is, reasoning about its source, 
lapses into insignificance. It is one affair and a 
minor one to stay at home and learn about Salisbury 
Cathedral, and quite another and a major affair to 


-visit it. 


Hence, the due place of art in life is not the frag- 


ment of time that busy people ought to set aside for 
following art courses, learning design or studying 
the philosophy of art. On the contrary, it is the 
share in our lives that we can properly assign to the 
choice and enjoyment of our household belongings 
and dress, to good manners, to gardening, to reading 
belles-lettres, to hearing music, to going to the thea- 
tre, to seeing pictures, sculptures and_ beautiful 
buildings. 

All these occupations are recreations—a good 
part that should not be taken away from any one 
of us—but they are by no means always relaxations. 
Divining artistic intention, re-making one’s soul in 
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the image of the writer, the painter, the musician, 
the grande dame or other artist whose work is be- 
fore us—this is in general no light task. How shall 
we go about it? ‘The simple and usually neglected 
answer—the first and only essential answer—is that 
of Professor Lanson to his pupils in literature: 
“Read the text of your author.” Direct your eyes 
upon the work of art; turn your ears toward it. 
Let your mind dwell for appreciable times, and re- 
peatedly, within it. “Minerva Medica revealed her- 
self to me today,’ wrote Hawthorne, who had often 
before passed by the statue, without, as he now 
recognized, ever really seeing it. 
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ANDREW, DASBURG 


By ALEXANDER BROOK 


| bee was a never-failing habit my Uncle Theodore 
had of writing nonsensical verses in commem- 
oration of any holiday; and so once on his birthday, 
the most important of all holidays, to be sure, he 
wrote his inevitable little ditty destined to be read 
aloud at the psychological moment. He described 
in it the enfeebled condition of his relatives and 
friends, their decrepitude and antiquity, ending 
each stanza with 


“But I am young, and younger grow, 
And I will soon be twenty.” 


These last two lines are as suitable to Andrew 
Dasburg as they are to my Uncle Theodore, though 
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perhaps not quite so paradoxically, Dasburg being 
still a young man in his middle thirties. If not in 


_ years, then in spirit he grows more youthful. 


There are those who say they get a lot of fun out 
of painting but who show not one iota of fun in 
their results, nor any semblance of human enjoy- 
ment whatsoever. In fact, when you see a par- 
ticularly gloomy picture you may be fairly certain 
that the author will claim to have had a good time 
doing it. 

Dasburg’s enjoyment of sheer paint is genuine 
and clearly apparent in his pictures, but this is in 
his case happily combined with a scientific under- 
standing of what he is doing. Mentally he is a 
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vivisectionist, or rather one immersed in puzzle 
finding, while his intense human quality admirably 
counterbalances the former traits and prevents his 
work from assuming the aridity of the pure intel- 
lectual. No; his spirit is by no means a damp 
decalcomania. 

At the time when modern art in America was 
still heavily diapered, Dasburg went abroad, looked 
and listened, became much excited over what was 
happening in the studios of Matisse, Picasso and 
Braque, became convinced of their integrity and 
significance and immediately proceeded to forget all 
that had been taught him by Kenyon Cox, whose 
prize pupil he erst had been. Perhaps at that time 
he flew off the handle a little too much, but this 
is not to be regretted. Since then he has been ad- 
justing himself with no mean success. 

Of a lively temperament whose greatest pleasure 
is in the discovery of new ideas and perpetual 
change, he has not plodded wearily the straight 
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and narrow path of art. Rather has he cavorted 
about, playing with this, that and the other. For 
the result of these artistic escapades we have but 
to look at the pictures here reproduced to discover 
that through it all a serious individual is at work. 
Furthermore, they show continuity in that the per- 
sonality of Dasburg is predominant in them all. 
That Dasburg has changed about from one thing 
to another, executing many extraordinary somer- 
saults and tight-rope acts during the last fifteen 
meteoric years, is undeniably so; but he has always 
landed feet first, rescuing from each performance 
new impetus and a number of fine canvases. “The 
first pictures that brought him to public notice were 
his interpretations of Mable Dodge, purely abstract 
products with little success at organization, but 
withal an attempt to break away completely from 
the oppressive admiration of Mr. Cox. Later he 
followed up these things by others more or less in 


the manner of Morgan Russell. But for one 


so keenly conscious of life and of the constant in- 
terest and problems in everything, this other method 
soon proved unsatisfying; whereupon he returned 
to representation, though not of the cold variety, 
at which he was so proficient in his school days. 
His work of three or four years ago was charac- 
terized by pleasing color and a suavity of line that 
had somewhat a suggestion of Renoir. ‘This has 
latterly been forsaken for more brittle things with 
sharper edges and clearer colors. He has been 
spending the last few winters in Taos, New 
Mexico, whence he brings back with him in the 
spring scenes of the countryside that give one an 
idea of the landscape better than those of any other 
painter associated with this fast-growing and popu- 
lar colony. When Gauguin went to the South Sea 
Islands he soon became an integral part of them, giv- 
ing us the real flavor of the place, the inhabitants and 


-»their ways, the trees, fruit and very salt of his 


surroundings. His were observations of the living. 
Dasburg’s approach to New Mexico is of a sterner 
and more scientific kind. It is like that of a col- 
lector or explorer who brings back with him from 
a particular locality objects of all sorts and de- 
scriptions and arranges them. in a glass case from 
which one’s imagination tells one many things. 
Dasburg’s landscapes have the authenticity of the 
place embodied within them condensed as much as 
possible, and are to be numbered undoubtedly 
among his best pictures. In them he is more at 
home, for here is color suited to his taste. Patches 
of light pinks, greens, blues, yellows and hosts of 
others, running the entire gamut of the pallette, 
that have a nervous relation to each other which 
makes of the whole a peculiarly elaborate pattern. 

Last summer his painting has again taken a 
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slightly new twist, an example of which is the por- 
trait of Judson Smith. It is more sombre in tone, 
sharper and with more obvious force—a deliberate, 
static piece of painting, definitely cut out, viewed 
with a keen and comprehensive eye. “Tomorrow 
what Dasburg will be doing is uncertain. Like 
Mac Heath, that romantic figure in the Beggar’s 
Opera, he sings: 


“IT sipped each flower, 
I changed every hour.” 


His influences have been varied but he has not been 
a kleptomaniac. What he has taken he has taken 
consciously, using these acquisitions to fit his varied 
ideas. 

If asked to answer Kipling’s question, “It’s 
clever, but is it art?’’ we would reply that in Das- 
burg’s case it is both. It is the sort of cleverness 
that irritates those who would like to be and rubs 
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the wrong way the hair on the back of the necks 
of those who are trying to forget to be. The latter 
group think of cleverness as an impediment and 
oftimes try to disguise it beneath naiveté or simpli- 
fication. But Dasburg flaunts cleverness quite un- 
reservedly, treating it as a thing too precious to 
forsake. He is a brilliant conversationalist in paint 
with something fundamental to say. With Marin, 


-Bouche, Sheeler, McFee and others, Dasburg takes 


his place among the foremost painters of America. 
I asked Andrew Dasburg to write a paragraph, 
to be incorporated in this article, which might more 
clearly express his attitude toward painting than . 
any remarks of mine. In a not too serious mood 
he sent me the following; and since after reading 
it there seems nothing left to say, I print it last: 
“Suspecting that change is the only permanence 
in life, and that my friends may in time construe 
the following statement against me as a breach of 
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faith, I should like it considered as not made until 
five years hence, or precisely two days ago. 

“Like my contemporaries, I wish to paint better 
pictures than all the rest of you, excepting one or 
two, perhaps, whose company would be desirable 
on certain occasions to make my superiority en- 
durable. This I conceal under an assumed modesty, 
and a manner of studied preciousness toward all 
things, so as to appear humble in my effort to con- 
trol the forces of the Universe in paint. 

“Having a nature divided against itself, and liv- 
ing in a world constituted not unlike myself, the 
need to bring into harmonious relation the contra- 
dictory elements of experience is evident. Incident- 
ally my medium is painting. 


My preoccupation is 
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with the physical reality of my medium, which, 
through the character of the motif, I try to propor- 
tion into such pleasurable relations of color to shape 
that the canvas will have a form interest of its own 
in harmony with the associations we, through com- 
mon experience, bring to it. 

“When not looking for cause in effect, or mag- 
nifying the simple delight of the eye in natural 
things into volume, rhythm, planes, tactility, space, 
significant form and what-not, I make the relatively 
easy procedure of painting involved for my students 
by translating these terms into the things of life 
that it costs nothing to discover.” 


““ANDREW DASBURG.” 
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THE ART, OF OLD. PERU 


By VirGIL BARKER 


NDER the above title there has recently been 
issued a volume* which, because of its special- 

ized nature, is in danger of being overlooked by 
many to whom its contents would come as a revela- 
tion. The objects of this article, offered in place of 
the usual book review, are very simple: they are 
to reproduce a number of the plates because of their 
high artistic worth; to give, by means of liberal 
quotations from Dr. Doering’s lucid description, 
some idea of the various cultures which produced 
this art; to touch upon the more controversial ideas 


*The Art of Old Peru, under the editorship of Walter 
Lehmann, assisted by Heinrich Doering: New York, E. Weyhe, 
1924. ($27.50). This is an edition with text in English of a 
eae of the Ethnological Institute of the Ethnographical 
fuseum in Berlin, of which Institute Dr. Lehmann is Director. 
Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to the American pub- 
lisher for permission to quote passages and reproduce illustra- 
tions from this work. 
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contained in Dr. Lehmann’s important but difficult 
essay; and in conclusion to direct attention to the 
more purely esthetic importance of these amazing 
remains. 
I 

“The country,” as Dr. Doering points out, “lies 
between the equator and the tropic of Capricorn. 
‘Twice in the year the sun in its skies passes through 
the zenith. Looking at the country in its relation- 
ship to the great climatic zones, one would expect 
to find it warm and damp. The effect of this rela- 
tionship is altered by the continent and its vertical 
division. The whole of the western part of South 
America is traversed by the ranges of a high moun- 
tain chain. ‘The climatic zones there no longer lie 
in their broad, horizontal planes but in layers 
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crowded close together and one above the other, 
which begin at the eastern foot of the Cordilleras 
with tropical rain-forests, and end on the peaks with 
eternal snow and glaciers. Only the east face of 
the chain, however, is covered with the Montana, 
the damp mountain-woods, owing to the fact that it 
stands in the path of the Atlantic trade-wind, which 
sweeps over Amazonia from the east. “The western 
face has little rain and on the coast at its foot there 
is a temperate desert climate. In winter, when the 
sun has travelled beyond the equator to the north, 
a damp mist, called Garrua, does indeed prevail, 
which refreshes somewhat the dried-up land and 
makes grass and flowers come out on the hills. But 
when the sun returns, it quickly scatters the mist 
and burns up the thin covering of plants.. It is the 
rivers which come down from the mountains and 
flow through the sand, that make the land habitable. 
The human cultures root on their banks. 


“The dryness of the coast penetrates far into the 
mountains. The high eastern slopes of the Cor- 
dilleras break all the force of the Atlantic trade- 
wind. On the whole, the climate of the central 
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Sillustani (on Lake Umayo), Peru 
highlands inclines to be western in character, and 
here, as on the coast, irrigation is necessary for culti- 
vation. “The heat of the sun is tempered, however, 
in the upper valleys and this district was one of the 
most promising as a seat of cultivation for the moun- 
tain peoples. 


“The ideal climatic conditions are again left be- 
hind on the Puna, the high plateau of the south, 
which, almost 4,000 meters above sea-level, is ex- 
posed to all atmospheric influences in their severest 
form and in its climate resembles an arctic country 
rather than the richly wooded districts of the east- 
ern plain, so close to these bleak heights. There 
is something great in the lines and forms of the 
landscape of this ‘‘roof” of the South American 
world, but it is not free from an almost sombre 
melancholy, which is often peculiar to monotonous 
and remote mountain ranges. “The severity of the 
climate is greatly moderated by the waters of a lake, 
called ‘Titicaca, which lies in the high plateau, 3,850 


-meters above the sea, and is nine times as big as the 


Lake of Geneva. On its islands, Titicaca and Coati, 
which were dedicated to the sun and the moon, 





stand ruins of old palaces and temples, around which 
legends cluster. 

“A group of mountains, Huillcanota (‘House of 
the Sun’), in the northwest, shuts off like a bolt 
this tract from its neighbor, which owes its special 
character to the great valleys of the Ucayali, the 
Maranon and their tributary rivers. On the other 
side of the pass La Raya in the Huillcanota the 
streams begin to hasten to the northwest and swell- 
ing to rivers and floods, they tear valleys deeper 
and deeper out of the side of the mountains. Be- 
tween them rise the ridges of the Cordilleras like 
the bars of a gridiron. The mountains are thus very 
difficult to cross, and the achievement of the Incas 
in overcoming these obstacles with their military 
roads is one of the best examples of the strength of 
the great empire of the Cordilleras. 

“The high valleys where the Andes streams rise 
have already been mentioned. In the elevation of 
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the land they occupy a position between the high, 
inhospitable Puna and the desert-like coast. And 
like their geographical situation, their climatic con- 
ditions are mid-way between those two extremes, 
and offer a seat of culture than which none more 
favorable is to be found in Peru. In this landscape, 
where conditions of living were ideal for human 
cultures, was the home of the Quechua, the best 
and most distinguished representatives of the Inca 
kingdom. ‘They breathed the fresh Andes air with- 
out growing stiff with cold; the sun shone enough 
to warm them but not with such violence as to tor- 
ment them. On the Puna there is extreme cold 
even with the sun that stings in the thin air; on the 
coast there is the opposite extreme, the parching, 
hostile glare of the sun. In a balanced, harmonious 
mean lie the high valleys and depressions which be- 


came the heart of the kingdom of the Incas—the 
‘Quechua.’ 
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“So is the district called and the people who 
lived there were called after it. Their language 
became the official language of the Inca kingdom, 
the capital of which, Cuzco, was situated in one of 
those high valleys. Far in the north, in the neigh- 
borhood of the Quito below the equator, there was 
also a Quechua dialect spoken of a primitive kind. 
And here again the language appears in high basins. 

“The temperament of a people is determined in 
essential characteristics by landscape and climate. 
Among the Aimara, the inhabitants of the Colla, 
the bleak Puna districts, one expects to find men of 
an unapproachable, gloomy disposition, and this sup- 
position is thoroughly confirmed. ‘The coast w' 
produce passionate temperaments, sensuously in- 
clined, with a lively, excitable imagination, which 
often portrays itself in vase paintings and clay 
modelling. In both cases the mean is exceeded. in 
one direction, as with the respective climates. ‘The 
Quechua temperament also reflects the climate. Its 
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characteristic is moderation. . . .’ This tem- 
perament is manifested in the art of the region. 

“. . The types of artistic conventionalization 
seem to be graded as the temperaments of which 
they are the expressions, and therefore graded also 
as the landscapes and the climates in which the 
temperaments are formed. At Tiahuanaco the typi- 
cal form is conventionalized in an extremely severe 
manner, which is carried so far as to be, in the 
frieze of the Gate of the Sun (p. 29), right-angular 
and cubic, every movement being strictly confined to 
what is essential, with an effect that is almost 
solemn. The composition of the most important 
works is symmetrical even down to the details. The 
effort is always towards the universal, the opposite 
of what is individuals 2s 2) ene 

The architecture of the Puna is for the most part 
of hewn blocks, as shown in the grave tower (p. 28), 
with its marked peculiarity of a diameter that in- 
creases towards the top. There is a preference for 


big stones, and copper brackets are used instead of 
mortar. 

‘“Tiahuanaco seems to be richer in monumental 
sculpture than any of the other art centres in 
Ancient Peru which we know. . . . The block 
treatment of the stone, the right angles at its cor- 
ners, the tendency to straight lines, all point to a 
stratified stone, which tends to split along the strata, 
and must therefore be worked along the surfaces of 
such splits and at right angles to them. The stone 
formed of molten lava has no direction and takes 
every form within its dimensions. Human imagina- 
tion makes use of material to attain form. Hence 
the nature of the material constitutes also an ele- 
ment in the creation of form. Similarly the density 
of the stone is of importance. A loose or porous 
stone makes miniatures impossible.” (p. 51.) 

The tendency of the highland art towards 


‘Severity and generalization of form may also be 
discerned in the two silver llamas (pp. 42 and 43). 
The poncho (p. 46) is of a late period, showing 
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Spanish influence; but its abstract pattern evidences 
the mentality of the mountain people. The fabrics 
from the coastal regions (pp. 47, 48, 50, and 52) 
are in marked contrast because of their naturalistic 
motives. 

“Cuzco is not less far removed from the more 
lively and often exaggerated style of the coast than 
from the extremely restrained forms of the Tia- 
huanaco in the Southern highlands . . . on the 
whole one would say that Cuzco inclined to the 
style of Tiahuanaco rather than to that of the 
coast. . . . Thus Cuzco is a compromise between 
Puna and the coast, and has a balance which cor- 
responds to all its conditions of life, as given by 
nature. It seems to be this balance and the balance 
of temperament and climate that gave Cuzco its 
position in old Peru, and allowed it to become the 
first and inmost cell of a great state.’’ ‘This state 
was formed by conquest, which the best authorities 
regard as a gradual process rather than a sudden 
event, of both the mountainous peoples to the south 
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and north of the Cuzco region and of the more 
numerous peoples all along the coast. 


“The simple clarity peculiar to the Cuzco style 
seems also to penetrate the form of the Inca state. 
In it the individual and the family had something 
of the regularity of square blocks. “They formed 
the communistic mass, which an absolute ruler, the 
Inca, guided and in reality also supported. By 
the constitution of the state he guaranteed to each 
man his daily bread and the roof over his head. 
For that he needed unrestricted political and re- 
ligious power; he was looked upon as the son of the 
state divinity, the sun, and everything, living or 
dead, within the boundaries of his kingdom, was 
his. 

“It is to be expected that such a powerful, well- 
constructed kingdom was bound to find its expres- 
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sion in architecture. . . . No less an expression 
of power and order are the great military roads with 
their excellently fitted, smooth stone surface.” <A 
study of the architecture of the upland valleys leads 
to the opinion that historically it followed a course 
of development from the use of irregularly shaped 
stones dressed to fit together in remarkable fashion 
to the use of regularly hewn blocks. 


‘The fortress of Ollantaytambo (p. 30) occupies 
a special position, as the giant blocks treated in this 
manner are not typical of Cuzco. ‘The blocks for 
the construction of the fortress were quarried out 
high up on the mountain face on the opposite side of 
the valley. It is difficult to imagine how the heavy 
stones were transported through the deep valley, 
across the river, and then up to the fortress. Many 
great blocks on the lower slopes in particular 
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the immense so-called ‘Tired Stone’, give the 
impression that the building is unfinished.” 

In Cuzco ‘the walls of the Callejon de Loreto 
(p. 31) show a picture from pre-Spanish times 
which has suffered little change. “The wall to the 
left was Amaru-cancha, the ‘Serpent Court,’ the 
palace of Huayna Capac, the last great Inca. The 
smoother wall of hewn stone to the right belonged 
to the Aclla-huasi, the house of the virgins of the 
sun who were chosen in early youth for the service 
of the sun and of the Inca.” 

“A few years ago Hiram Bingham succeeded in 
making one of the most amazing discoveries since 
the Spanish Conquest at a place some considerable 
distance from Ollantaytambo. He found, on a 
precipitous mountain round which the Urubamba 
flows, an Inca town, Machu Picchu, beneath a thick 
covering of virgin forest. After months of work 
the town was cleared of its overgrowth of plants, 
and offers now, with its bright houses and steps 
climbing up the mountain, surrounded by the enor- 
mous wooded valley of the Urubamba and, in the 
distance, by the high peaks of the Cordilleras, a sight 
which has scarcely its equal in the world. The town 
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of the Incas to Machu Picchu. 


had obviously never before been trodden by a 
European.” : 

Over a period of several years Professor Bing- 
ham published long and profusely illustrated articles 
in the National Geographical Magazine; in the 
issue for February, 1915, he presented an interest- 
ing argument in support of the idea that Machu 
Picchu was really “the cradle of the Inca Empire,” 
the birthplace of Manco Ceapac, the first Inca, and 
also the place of refuge of one of the last Incas after 
the subjugation of the country by the Spaniards. 
Aside from the actual evidence adduced by Pro- 
fessor Bingham, there is a poetic fitness in the return 
After three cen- 
turies of power perhaps more complete than that 
held by any line of royalty elsewhere, during which 
its kingdom was steadily extended until it embraced 
a larger area than the Roman empire, the imperial 
race, broken by the brutality and treachery of the 
invader, its absolutism evaporated and its vast 
dominions lopped away, retreats to its ancestral 
mountain fastness, which is to be in turn over- 
come by the jungle and lost to knowledge for nearly 
four hundred years. Where else in history can that 
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story be matched for grandeur of scale and dramatic 
appeal ? 

“The landscape and climate of the coast were 
described at the beginning: a narrow, sandy strip 
at the western foot of the Cordilleras, which fre- 
quently receives no rain for years, and where human 
settlements are only possible in the valleys of the 
rivers. Under such circumstances there sprang up 
numerous, little, separate cultures which expressed 
themselves in as many styles. But just as the land- 
scape is very similar on the whole at all points of 
the Peruvian coast, so the styles, for all their dif- 
ferences, are all clearly related. Externally this 
relationship is shown in the general use of clay for 
modelled and painted vessels, and in the form of 
air-dried bricks for building purposes.” 
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The condition of the architectural ruins of the 
coast approximates to that of those in Babylonia; 
this circumstance places them (and all discussion of 
how far they were influenced by the Inca conquests ) 
over within the realm of archeology proper. The 
main importance of the coastal peoples for art today 
is to be found in their pottery. 

“The pottery of the coast attained two opposed 
heights: to the south in Nazca, and in the Valle 
de Chicama in the north. Nazca is poor in 
modelled forms and rich in strong, brilliant colors. 
(pp. 26, 32, 34, 38, and 40.) Chicama is rich in 
sculptured forms and poor in color. (Cover and 
pp. 35, 37, 39, 41, 44, 45, 49, and 53.) The 
effect of a Chicama head is not lessened by the lack 
of color. Clay was the essential material for sculp- 
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ture on the coast. Usually the vessels were covered 
with a very fine white or yellowish ground, which 
resembles a fine solution of chalk. This is especially 
characteristic for the pottery of Nazca. Here also 
red and black grounds were used on which the freest 
and most mature paintings appear. ‘The palette is 
very rich and contains besides the ground colors, 
white, yellow, red, black, a delicate pale violet, pink, 
blue-grey and many intermediate tones. Very char- 
acteristic is a deep blood-red with a bluish tinge. 
The colors are marked off with powerful, black 
outlines. Traces of a preliminary sketch are no- 
where to be discovered. ‘The paintings seem to 
have been put on straightway. Yet there is noth- 
ing laborious, nothing remarkably careful about 
them. ‘The figures are outlined with the greatest 
freedom and sureness. Even in the bad pieces or 
those evidently by an unpractised hand the line 
is carelessly free, and although the figures are occa- 
sionally crude or ragged they never show hesita- 
tion. The work was probably done from models. 
But no one piece resembles another in detail. The 
line is always ready: to follow the necessities of the 
decoration or of the given curved surface. The 
artist pushes, extends, compresses just as the sur- 
face demands, discards attributes, transforms them, 
gives instead of the object itself a sketch, a hier- 
oglyph of it, is endlessly inventive in that way and 
almost invariably achieves a good decorative total 
effect. 


“The well-preserved pieces show a varnish-like 
gloss such as is known in Greek vases. It is dif- 
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ficult to say whether it is a real varnish or a film 
from the colors in the firing or a mechanical smooth- 
ing of the vessel. Onecannot speak of a glaze. 
For though the film is very strong, it can be chipped 
off with a knife. It is also not quite impermeable, 
for water first forms beads on it, but is then slowly 
soaked up. Under the magnifying glass numerous 
little cracks are to be seen similar to those on old 
paintings. The colors of the glossy vessels are 
deeper and richer than those of the dull ones. That 
would again suggest varnish.” 

“The Nazca heads of the Gaffron collection 
(pp. 36 and 54) differ in form and technique from 
all other known Nazca pottery. They are modelled 
works of powerful form; the color serves to empha- 
size the modelled parts. The fragments have with 
one exception thick sides. The clay when broken 
is grey inside, red out. The facial color of the 
men’s heads—with that one exception—is a fiery 
burnt sienna, which lies like lacquer on the clay and 
in many places is peeling off. The features are fre- 
quently sharply marked, as though cut, and recall 
wood carvings. The heads seem to have been parts 
of big urns. It would be difficult to consider them 
as Nazca potteries if the report of the finders 
(Huaqueros) did not make it necessary. The peo- 
ple are said to be reliable. 

“In their form the typical is emphasized. The 
heads of the Valle de Chicama are conventionalized 
individuals; portraits. They still often have the 
stirrup handle, but can scarcely be considered any 
longer as vessels. Clay in the form of three dimen- 
sional solid sculpture cannot be fired. It would 
crack. The hollow form is therefore necessary. 
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The steam formed by the firing must escape through 
openings. Over these openings stirrup handles 
were fixed because the heads had earlier originated 
from Jars. 

“The use of moulds was very widespread. Orig- 
inal sculptures are not common. ‘They may be 
recognized by the numerous traces of the modelling 
tool which add a strong technical charm to the 
work. (p. 49.) From such original works moulds 
were made, in which the face could be repeatedly 
cast. Thus the same head can be seen in various 
collections, only differently colored and with dif- 
ferently shaped head and neck cloths; for these do 
not seem to have been taken from a mould. ‘The 
faces from the moulds are smooth and bear no trace 
of the modelling hand.” 


II 


Dr. Lehmann’s Historical Survey enters into 
more uncertain and debatable matters than Dr. 
Doering’s essay, from which all the foregoing quota- 
tions have been taken. ‘There is, of course, no ques- 
tion as to Dr. Lehmann’s standing as a scholar; 
it is such that his most radical opinions must be 
carefully weighed by those other scholars who will 
differ most emphatically from his conclusions. 

Dr. Lehmann does not hesitate to make hard go- 
ing for the lay reader by setting forth his ideas in 
an elaborate terminology of words like physiomor- 
phous and physiogeneous, technomorphous and 
technogeneous—until at a certain point he writes: 
“This is a secondary naturalism on a_ primary 
plectogeneous-geometrical basis’”!! Such language 
originates in a love of scientific exactness, which 
is undoubtedly a good thing; but when it is 
applied with characteristic German thoroughness to 
archeology, it occasionally takes on a humorous 
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aspect. There is of course no reason why an ele- 
phant should not pick up a pea, and do it with ad- 
mirable efficiency, too; but it is none the less absurd. 

Dr. Lehmann emphasizes the difference in cranial 
formations between the highlanders and the low- 
landers; and he regards the invasions of the former 
into the coastal territories as a complicated and pro- 
longed conflict between sun-worship and moon-wor- 
ship. He leaves it an open question whether any 
Peruvian culture center was directly influenced 
from Central America. His point about the absence 
of all knowledge of the loom in Polynesia would 
seem to dispose of Elie Faure’s guesses in the sec- 
ond volume of his History of Art. Dr. Lehmann’s 
concluding sections consist of a very difficult dis- 
cussion of the complicated interweavings of various 
local styles and the embodiment of coastal myths in 
the spotted cat and the zig-zag demon. At the end 
of his notes he gives a very formidable looking 
chronological table which, for the non-specialist, 
hardly clarifies the condensed scholarship of the pre- 
ceding text. 

Taking all factors into consideration, Thomas A. 
Joyce’s South American Archeology still remains, 
in respect to verbal comprehensibility, the best intro- 
ductory volume in English. But of course, the 
reproductions in it cannot compare, either as repro- 
ductions or as works of art, with the abundance of 
the Lehmann-Doering treasure-trove. 


* LEE 


In the end one is confronted with the necessity 
of forsaking all archeological questions entirely 
and of taking hold of this art in an active appre- 
ciation. ‘There is no chance of running away from 
the test down the comparatively easy road of in- 
dividual names and gossip; this magnificent art con- 


fronts us in entire impersonality. Even the tempt- 
ing problem of determining the feelings which in- 
spired the work would seem to be ruled out by Dr. 
Lehmann’s remarks upon the radical difference be- 
tween civilized and aboriginal reactions to geo- 
metrical pattern. In fact, there is here as little 
opportunity as can be found anywhere for confusing 
the unadulterated esthetic values with extraneous 
factors. Here the point is reached where the best 
words are the fewest, where the most nearly ade- 
quate things short of the objects themselves are pic- 
tures of the objects. Long looking at them will only 
reveal more and more fully a marvellous genius for 
plastic form and for pure design. 

In bringing to light such objects as these, 
archeology performs what is unquestionably the 
most notable among its many services to civilization 
—it adds measurably to the store of artistic treasure. 
In those fits of mental indigestion: which come not 
merely to individuals but to whole generations, it 


may rather appear that the archeologist is only a 
silly magpie picking useless fragments from off the 
dust-heaps of the ages; but now and again—in the 
islands of the AZgean Sea, in remote parts of China, 
in tropical America—he uncovers “ruins of for- 
gotten times” which add new chapters to the ro- 
mance of the race and push back the boundaries of 
that life beyond life which can be lived through art. 
So.far from burdening man with deadening accumu- 
lations of mere facts, such discoveries release him 
into regions of experience beyond the confinement 
of immediate surroundings. By minimizing the 
false importance of what passes for history, they 
help him to orientate himself more truly in relation 
to eternal things; by inducing him to think less arro- 
gantly of what passes for civilization, they persuade 
him to think more nobly of the Spirit of Man which, 
having already survived untold catastrophes, can 
contemplate the prospect of another with equa- 
nimity. 
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THe SEVEN LiveLty Arts, by GILBERT SELDES: 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1924. ($4.00. ) 


R. SELDES writes of jazz bands and dancers, 

of musical comedies and revues, of popular 
songs and Tin Pan Alley, of variety headliners and 
star performers, of “comic” films, of buffoons and 
clowns and acrobats, of comic “strips,” column- 
conductors and syndicated humorists. In a sense he 
has constituted himself the aesthetician of Broad- 
way. Most of us recognize the richness of these 
materials Mr. Seldes has chosen to praise, criticize 
and interpret. We are predisposed in his favor—all 
of us who have “discovered”? Charlie Chaplin or 
Florence Mills or who prefer Charlot’s revue to 
Strindberg in Macdougal street. 

Mr. Seldes, however, is apparently writing for 
another audience, for readers who are the victims 
of what he calls the “genteel tradition,’ who fail to 
appreciate the popular arts and heap abuse upon 
them. If such a class of readers exist it must be a 
very small one. Unconsciously there creeps into 
Mr. Seldes’s interpretation a discordant note of un- 
necessary challenge, almost of combativity, as though 
the intelligent reader were doubting or denying the 
legitimacy of his obvious little thesis. 


I suspect that underneath Mr. Seldes’s eloquent 
and persistent enthusiasm for the lively arts there 
may lurk, perhaps even unknown to himself, a cer- 
tain condescension toward his material. For, at not 
infrequent intervals, he is careful to remind the 
reader that his more profound aesthetic interests 
lie elsewhere. Enthusiastic as he declares himself to 
be concerning the compositions of Mr. Irving Berlin, 
he painstakingly postulates his undying fealty to 
Bach. Erudite as he reveals himself as this his- 
torian and interpreter of the subtle nuances of the 
so-called comic strips, he possesses the uncanny 
power to recognize upon sight an immortal master- 
piece. Mr. Seldes’s keen appreciation of Abie the 
Agent is equalled or surpassed only by his avowed 
enjoyment of Picasso. “In Picasso’s studio, we 
found ourselves,” he steps aside to tell us, “with no 
more warning than our great admiration in the 
presence of a masterpiece. We were not prepared 
to have an unframed canvas suddenly turned from 
the wall and to recognize immediately that one more 
had been added to the small number of the world’s 
greatest works of art.” (The italics are mine.) 
This confession, I think, needs no comment. Time 
after time, this champion of the lively arts reiterates 
his admiration for Bach, Mozart, and Stravinsky. 


ay 


He seeks to strengthen his case by a quotation from 
Walter Pater on his title page. 


These unnecessary and futile efforts alienate our 
sympathy and diffuse our interest. Instead of satu- 
rating himself in this wisely chosen and richly prom- 
ising material, Mr. Seldes indulges in unilluminat- 
ing comparison and umnecessary derogation. If 
these minor and immensely popular arts are worthy 
of interpretation and appreciation, surely they de- 
serve to be considered upon their own _ intrinsic 
merits, because they express a life of their own and 
function with vigorous health. The varied activity 
of Broadway, its incessant activity, its sterile travail, 
its exuberant and chaotic expression, the vast hetero- 
geneity of its effort which produces only so much 
drab monotony, its mechanical efficiency, its stand- 
ardized spontaneity—here indeed is a type of “‘liveli- 
ness” that cries aloud for honest and courageous 
interpretation. 


Had Mr. Seldes plunged a bit more deeply, satu- 
rated himself, as I have suggested, more completely 
in this material, he would undoubtedly have de- 
veloped another method of criticism. His essays on 
Chaplin and Krazy Kat indicate that a vigorous, 
unflagging interest strengthens and tightens the line 
of his assertion. Here, instead of resorting to futile 
comparison or derogation (as in the tribute to Mr. 
Ziegfeld), there is direct concrete exposition, a more 
intensive power released and realized. 


If Mr. Seldes had elsewhere chosen to study his 
material more intensively, to carry his explorations 
beyond the glittering surface of superficial liveliness, 
he might have discovered that the “‘bogus,”’ the fauwx- 
bon, the pretentious, may cast its blight even upon 
the liveliest of the lively arts. He might even have 
discovered that the truly lively arts do not flourish 
in the fields in which he had been seeking them. 
Prosperity and liveliness, curiously enough, do not 
as a rule go hand in hand. Success is notoriously a 
blight upon the artist. He establishes a formula, be- 
gins to imitate himself. This may explain why 
Broadway, with its ideals of success, prestige and 
prosperity, is almost fatal to the lively arts. If 
this generality appears too sweeping, consider as a 
contrast the desperate conditions under which Mo- 
zart composed Cosi fan tutte,—“lively art’ in its 
very perfection. 

The truth is that the lively arts cannot thrive in 
an atmosphere of disciplined efficiency, of standard- 
ized, regulated time-saving routine. “They may go 
through the motions, but their real ecstasy disap- 
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pears. For the most part, the perfunctory clocklike 
mechanism of the typical vaudeville show, the syn- 
dicated imbecilities of the so-called comic strip, the 
briskly banal output of the Tin Pan Alley, the over- 
advertised exhibitionists of the Broadway stage who 
attain their effects with a subtlety that reminds you 
of nothing so much as the boldfaced type of a primer, 
the infantile idiocies of slapstick films—these mani- 
festations of the “lively arts” in America can be, 
and in nine cases out of ten are, as torturesome and 
as deadly as the “classical”? dancing or the civic 
masques or the “grand” opera so severely condemned 
by Mr. Seldes. At least we may laugh at the lat- 
ter, if not with them; while those deadly entertain- 
ments which are labelled “for laughing purposes 
only” succeed only in arousing ire and disgust. 

To find any authentic expression of the lively arts, 
in this country especially, you must search and ex- 
plore. At the present moment, for instance, you 
must travel far into the East Side to discover an in- 
telligent and legitimate specimen of revue. ‘This is 
the Grand Street Follies, produced at the Neighbor- 
hood Playhouse. This entertainment presupposes in 
its audience the qualities of intelligence, observation 
and wit. It is not a machine-made product de- 
signed to catch the pennies of the great childishly 


-credulous audiences of Broadway, made up for the 
‘most part of simple-minded visitors to the “big 


town.’ On the contrary: despite its entirely ad- 
mirable lack of professionalism, its complete freedom 
of inflated and expensive Broadway “‘stars,” its re- 
liance upon wit, satire and ideas instead of “‘co- 
medians” or bare legs, this revue possesses a nimble 
liveliness. Visiting salesmen and delegates un- 
doubtedly prefer the routine and ritual of the Zieg- 
feld Follies, the mechanical clockwork movements 
of those tiresome Tiller girls. 

What is lively to one may be deadly to another. 
These considerations, which seem to have taken us 
so far from Mr. Seldes’s book, nevertheless suggest 
that “liveliness” may be contributed to the arts by 
the spectator no less than by the creator. Some of 
us may indeed find in The Figure in the Carpet or 
The Golden Bowl examples of the liveliest art. 
We may find that “high seriousness” which Mr. 
Seldes tells us is the characteristic of the major arts 
even in the most humble of the minor arts; while 
even in the most enduring monuments of the human 
spirit we may find an exultant levity. There is, as 
he tells us, no opposition between the great and the 
lively arts. But let us not be too easily pleased, too 
ready to accept in the minor arts mere‘ricious and 
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specious qualities that would not elsewhere be 
tolerated. 

The reward of amusement is not so much the 
result of deliberate search, as it is of an alert ob- 
servation of the unending spectacle of life, of 
discriminating contemplation. Only the child or 
the cretin demands pure crude amusement, unre- 
lated to the deeper interests of life itself. Let us 
have all lively arts; but let us encourage them to 
develop to full maturity. Otherwise these United 
States may remain, in this respect as in all others, 
in a pathological condition of perpetual and ar- 
rested adolescence. On this subject of the “lively 
arts,” Carlyle, some ninety-five years ago, wrote 
these words. Perhaps they are worthy of Mr. Sel- 
des’s attention. 

. Directly in the teeth of the most ‘intel- 
lectual tea circles,’ it may be asserted that no good 
Book, or good thing of any sort, shows its best face 
at first: nay, that the commonest quality in a true 
work of art, if its excellence have any depth and 
compass, is that at first sight it occasions a certain 
disappointment; perhaps even, mingled with its un- 
deniable beauty, a certain feeling of aversion, Not 
as if we meant, by this remark, to cast a stone at the 
old guild of literary Improvisators, or any of that 
diligent brotherhood, whose trade it is to blow soap- 
bubbles for their fellow creatures; which bubbles, 
of course, if they are not seen and admired this mo- 
ment, will be altogether lost to men’s eyes the next. 
Considering the use of these blowers in civilized 
communities, we wish them strong lungs, and all 
manner of prosperity; but simply we would con- 
tend that such soap-bubble guild should not be- 
come the sole one in Literature; that being indis- 
putably the strongest, it should content itself with 
this preeminence, and not tyrannically annihilate its 
less prosperous neighbors. For it should be recol- 
lected that Literature positively has other aims than 
this of amusement from hour to hour, nay, perhaps 
that this, glorious as it may be, is not its highest or 
true aim. We do say, therefore, that the Impro- 
visator corporation should be kept within limits; 
and readers, at least a certain small class of readers, 
should understand that some few departments of 
human inquiry still have their depths and difficulties ; 
that the abstruse is still not precisely synonymous 
with the absurd; nay, that light itself may be dark- 
ness in a certain state of the eyesight; that, in short, 
a little patience and some attempt at thought would 
not be altogether superfluous. aia 

RosBerT ALLERTON PARKER. 


‘THE ENJOYMENT AND Use oF Cotor, by WALTER 
SARGENT: New York, Charles Scribner’s Sons, 


1923.50 ($2,505) 


The author, who is Professor of Art Education 
in the School of Education at the University of 
Chicago, states in his preface that this book is in- 
tended primarily as a textbook for colleges and sec- 
ondary schools, but is also for general reading. 

As might be expected, the subject is treated in a 
workmanlike manner. Starting with the scientific 
explanation of color sensations, Professor Sargent 
goes on to the study of neutrals, colors in full in- 
tensity, complements, near-complements and triads. 
The question of color harmony is thoroughly 
covered. Throughout the book theoretical points 
are illustrated by common examples from nature and 
art, and full instructions are given for demon- 
strations with the color top and with pigments. 

In other words, an excellent elementary text- 
book which, however, suffers from the tendency of 
most textbooks to standardize and to reduce to 
formulas. This is particularly unfortunate, of 
course, in the case of such an unacademic subject 
as color. 

As a matter of fact we have strong doubts about 
the feasibility of “teaching” the use of color. Any 
such instruction, it seems to us, if given at all should 
begin at the same age as the study of music and 
should afford the child unlimited opportunities to 
express his instinctive feeling for color and form. 
With pupils of more mature years the study of color 
theory is more likely to result in “systems” than in 
the spontaneous appreciation that is to be desired. 
That species of the human race known as the art 
student is all too eager for recipes. 

And yet we realize that there is a broad field for 
this book among those. students and practitioners 
of the applied arts who lack the proper background 
for the understanding of color. Judging by the 
atrocities that assault one’s eyes every day, the book 
has a real mission to perform here. 
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THE New VISION IN THE GERMAN ArTsS, by 
HERMAN GEORGE SCHEFFAUER: New York, B. 
W. Huebsch, Inc., 1924. ( $2.00.) 


It would be hardly accurate to describe this book 
as criticism, for that implies a certain amount of 
detachment and objectivity. Possibly it should be 
classified as a religious book, the religion in this case 
being Expressionismus. 

In a series of essays, some of which have pre- 
viously appeared in The Dial, The Forum and The 
Freeman, Mr. Scheffauer writes of such varied 
aspects of the German arts as the work of the radi- 
cal architects Bruno aut and Erich Mendelsohn; 
the expressionistic “movie,” with particular refer- 
ence to The Cabinet of Doctor Caligari; Rudolph 
Blumner, author of the first “absolute” poem; 
Shakespeare as produced chromatically at the Na- 
tional Theatre in Berlin; and the revolutionary 
playwright Ernst Toller, whose Man and the 
Masses came to such an untimely end in New York 
recently. 

It can be seen that the book covers interesting 
ground, especially since American readers are not 
as well acquainted with developments in Germany 
as with those in France and England. 

From every page words like “cosmic,” “eternal,”’ 
“elemental,” “dynamic”’ rise up to smite us, until 
our senses are absolutely stunned. Of the real char- 
acter of the men and the work of which he writes 
we get only the vaguest idea. 

The first and most ambitious essay in the book, 
The Essence of Expressionism, is an attempt to 
define the movement and to show its significance for 
the world and in particular for America. Mr. 
Scheffauer adds one more item to the fast-growing 
list of ““What America Needs,” his contribution be- 
ing “a pronounciamento of liberation, a creed to 
illuminate and vivify.” Also, we must free ourselves 
from the British Academy and ‘“‘the seductive poison 
of Paris.’ In order to become slaves to the bombast 
of Berlin, we presume. 
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To THE EDITor: 


Will you permit me to ask all of your readers 
who are artists in wood-engraving to send me cer- 
tain information about all of the blocks they make 
during 1924? This information should give the 
title of the print, the size, and any information about 
the states and edition as well as other interesting 
facts concerning each block. 

This information will be used in an annual list of 
contemporary woodcuts, which will be one of the 
features of The Woodcut Annual for 1925, 
which I am now preparing. Other features will 
comprise several illustrated articles about wood- 
engraving and reviews of all the more important 
woodcut books published during the year. 

A printed form will be supplied to artists for 
conveniently describing their blocks on application to 


the editor of The Woodcut Annual. 
I beg to remain, 


Faithfully yours, 
ALFRED FOWLER, 


Editor of The Woodcut Annual. 
17 Board of Trade, Kansas City, Mo. 
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MERICANS, when their interest in contemporary art is serious, follow closely develop- 
ments in French and Parisian art. On the other hand, the ignorance about Ameri- 
can art which Frenchmen and Parisians enjoy, maintains its original purity in the 

face of American exhibitions in Paris. 


Periodically a French official is obliged by circumstances to talk around American art 
with polite condescension and, to meet the demands of inter-allied festivities, he may 
advance far enough toward righteousness to announce that we have “some real masters.”’ 
Freed from diplomatic necessities, the average Frenchman can easily be drawn beyond the 
boundaries of useless politeness toward ‘‘the land of the dollar” into confiding that he neither 
knows nor cares anything about American art, that if there were any American artists he 
would know about them, and that, furthermore, if Americans wish to delude themselves 
with the belief that they have produced artists of consequence the error can easily be cor- 
rected by closer acquaintance with French civilization. 


Whether the Frenchman’s satisfied view of his position in contemporary art is justified 
depends, not on our reactions to his condescension, but rather on the influence of his satis- 
faction upon his own production, on whether his attitude is not only the obvious effect of 
his production but also, in large part, the cause. Does our imitation of French and Parisian 
aesthetic opinion and theory of art, our willingness to learn from Paris only, our humility, 
descending frequently to servility, affect our production of art in the same way that the 
French artist's acceptance of his own indubitable superiority to all the barbarians, includ- 
ing ourselves, affects his production of art? 


While the French painter, like the British writer, follows his own masters, confident 
in his inherited tradition, the American painter of the younger school frequently doubts 
the validity of his own viewpoint unless he has tied it up to contemporary Parisian art and 
in some cases all that he plaintively hopes is that eventually he may be able to give a 
slightly personal direction to one aspect of a recognized international theory. Doubtful of 
himself and still more doubtful of his native public, he deserts his own traditions and humbly 
turns to Paris, asking only for a crumb of Parisian applause. 


It is easy enough to explain the whole matter by pointing out that France has led the 
world in art for many a decade—hence her opinion of herself; that we have not led the 
world in art—hence our opinion of ourselves. And it is certainly not desirable that we 
should adopt the role of the flamboyant provincial and claim too much for ourselves. But, 
without too harsh exaggeration, can not our younger artists and their following be accused 
of lacking dignity occasionally and of suffering from a spinelessness of conviction that is 
detrimental to their art? In their constant looking to Paris for guidance are they not 
diminishing the courage of their own attack? 


Can the American artist reach his highest possibilities while indulging in the spirit of 
a humble follower? Would not those of our artists who have a flavor of their own project 
their ideas more vigorously if they had a confidence in themselves corresponding to the 
Frenchman’s confidence in himself? Perhaps the Frenchman’s disregard of the art of other 
nations today, except in the case of individuals who are adopted sons of Paris, is a strengthen- 
ing prejudice, a benefiting ignorance; just as our own exceeding courtesy toward French 
art and opinion may have a slightly debilitating influence upon our art. That is the question. 


Paris, July 21st. ForBES WATSON. 
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THE SALON DES TUILERIES 


By Forbes WATSON 


HERE seems to be every reason to believe that 

the Salon des Tuileries is and will continue to 
be an important factor in the art situation in Paris. 
Last year this organization held its first exhibi- 
tion in the Gardens of the Tuileries and apparently 
took its name from that fact; this year, though re- 
taining the same name, its exhibition is given, not 
in the Tuileries, but in the Palais de Bois, a rambling 
wooden barracks near the Porte Maillot. 

In France they believe in the big exhibition. No 
doubt it is the only possible way, whether satisfac- 
tory or not, to handle the immense output of paint- 
ings and sculpture produced by that army of artists, 
French and foreign, who make Paris their head- 
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quarters. For everything that is done there are at 
least two reasons: One is a good reason, the other is 
the real reason; and it seems probable that the real 
reason for the French penchant for magnitude in 
art exhibitions is a recognition of the fact that size 
as well as quality is necessary if an impression is to 
be made upon the public at large. The special pub- 
lic will go to the special exhibition, but only the 
big exhibition will attract the big public. Small 
groups of works of art may come and go in endless 
succession yet the big show is still regarded as an 
indispensable feature in the year’s art activities. 
When I arrived in Paris this summer the old 
Salon was still open at the Grand Palais. The 
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same vast expanse of manufactured mediocrities, 
made largely for provincial and foreign trade, 
produced the usual overwhelming atmosphere of 
banality. The sculpture in the old Salon appeared 
to better advantage than the painting, possibly be- 
cause one feels less imprisoned walking among the 
thick grove of pedestals in the immensely spacious 
central exhibition hall, with its glass roof and bil- 
lowing curtains far above, than when one is passing 
down the long side galleries in endless vistas and 
between walls lined tier on tier with nondescript 
canvases manufactured for the’ most part in the 
spirit of hopelessly debased taste. Under these con- 
‘ditions, which have existed for too long, a new salon 
could hardly escape coming into being. As usual 
the younger institution is far better than its older 
‘forbears. 

.: Though not so large as the older institutions 
whose amalgamation brought it into existence, the 
Salon des Tuileries is still a very large exhibition— 
containing 1610 numbers. But the atmosphere in 
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the Palais de Bois is alive at least. An air of vitality 
is exhaled which makes the visitor from the moment 
of entering ready to appreciate whatever may 
turn up. 

I went to the Salon des Tuileries a number of 
times and each time there was a good crowd of 
visitors—not the same crowd, it need scarcely be 
said, that frequents the old Salon. But there can be 
no doubt that the public is showing an interest and 
the youngest of the salons gives every indication of 
healthy functioning which will insure its survival. 

We have in America no organization which ex- 
actly corresponds to the Salon des Tuileries, though 


perhaps the aggregate of a year’s American exhibi- 


tions would amount to something not unlike it. If 
the New Society were to run wild and hold an 
exhibition about five times as large as its usual 
annual show, and were to invite the best half of the 


pictures from the Independent, the result would be 


approximately an American equivalent to the Salon 
des Tuileries. 


’ The policy of the new Salon is liberal almost 
to the point of being indiscriminate. “The committee 
has not been particularly severe in the selection 
of invited pictures. The actual members of the 
institution are all French, so that the foreign 
artists represented pass what amounts to a jury 
examination. 

Although there is a variety that certainly makes 
for liveliness there is also a superfluity of works 
whose elimination would make it easier to concen- 
trate attention on the more interesting items. 
When all is said and done, however, it seems fair 
to assume that the Salon des Tuileries represents 
more or less comprehensively the more liberal side 
of present-day French production in sculpture and 
painting. 

Proceeding to draw conclusions on this assump- 
tion, certain tendencies in current French art seem 
to be pretty clearly indicated. One of the most 
striking is a distinct reaction away from pure ab- 
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stractions noticeable both in painting and in sculp- 
ture. There are practically no wholly abstract 
works in the exhibition. One visitor was heard to 
say that the “dismembered violin had certainly gone 
out.” There is a decided revival of interest in 
subject and in “good painting.” Let him who will 
philosophize on these tendencies. For the present 
all I wish to do is to note the symptoms. 

To attempt to comment in detail on individual 
works is inappropriate in the circumstances, as prob- 
ably only a small proportion of these will be shown 
in America. Instead a number of representative 
works have been photographed by THe Arts and 
are reproduced herewith. On the whole, the main 
impression received by one American visitor at least 
is that a surprisingly large amount of enlivening 
and interesting work is being produced in post-war 
France, that this work for the most part is directly 
derived from nature without any intercepting the- 
ories, to the effect that this is the age of machinery 
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or the age of air ships, and put down with disarming 
simplicity. “Io be sure a proportion of the simple 
large effects of painting only thinly disguise the 
salonesque soul beneath the surface. ‘This is. es- 
pecially true in the long list of typical exhibition 
nudes. 

If there are no dominating features among the 
paintings there is at»least a wholesome freedom of 
attack and of spirits. There is work being done, 
work as contrasted with meticulous preciosity. “The 
clou of the exhibition is a vast relief by Bourdelle 
for Marseilles, a relief all too easy to criticize in 
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detail, for much of the detail is meaningless, but in 
a less trying light the main sweep of the design will 
be more evident and a certain confusion of detail 
may be lost in shadow. 

So is it with the Salon as a whole. A glaring 
light blazes down on the pictures. Frequently one 
is brought face to face with work that is brave and 
untrammelled, doubtful in taste, and occasionally 
with works that only await more considerate sur- 
roundings to give out that mysterious quality which, 
in defying analysis, thereby offers proof of its being 
art in the true sense of the word. 
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BERNARD KARFIOL 


By JEAN PAUL SLUSSER 


ROBABLY no more pertinent comment has been word to the catalog wrote of him penetratingly as 

offered upon the art of Bernard Karfiol than that follows: 
which Hamilton Easter Field once made on the “Karfiol is less well known, but those familiar 
occasion of a showing of the painter’s work on with his work find in it a tenderness and an in- 
Columbia Heights. Field had seen some canvases tensity of feeling so rare in American art that there 
by Karfiol at the Armory Show in 1913, and, recog- seems to be no one with whom he can be compared. 
nizing the quality of beauty in them, immediately We are not a sensitive people and in our art we 
made the young man’s acquaintance and bought are even less sensitive than in our lives. Karfiol’s 
several paintings and drawings for his own private work has, therefore, but little in common with 
collection. In 1917 he gave Karfiol a show together modern painting in America. It is the expression 
with Marin in his own galleries, and in the fore- of an individual, not the expression of an epoch 
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nor of a community. “Those who can feel the emo- 
tion back of Karfiol’s drawings and paintings will 
rejoice in his art. Others, I fear, will find it~-a 


sealed book.” 


‘That was more than seven years ago and Karfiol’s 
work, though seen in nearly all our principal ex- 
hibitions and in spite of a one-man show in New 
York last year, is still relatively little known. He 
still remains a solitary figure; his art shares but 
little in common with most painting in America. 
Certainly there appears to be very little of the spirit 
of the epoch or of the community in the work of 
this American painter who was born and has spent 
most of his life in New York City. That an art 
like his, which possesses so peculiarly the air of time- 
lessness and calm, should proceed out of New York, 
the very heart, as it were, of all temporality and 
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haste, is indeed curious. It must be regarded pri- 
marily, indeed, as the expression of an individual, 
of one who in spite of more than ordinary sensi- 
tiveness has developed his own personal style with- 
out regard to accidents of time or place. He did, 
to be sure, school himself in the Paris academies, 
but it was the masters in the museums there and 
elsewhere who were his real teachers. Work done 
at an early age before he had exchanged home for 
foreign influences shows traces of the same qualities 
that run through all his later expression. His art 
is the flowering of a personality which has matured 
slowly under sound and liberalizing influences but 
which in all its manifestations has been true first 
and foremost to the necessities and principles of its 
own being. 


It is possibly not surprising that painting such 
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as Karfiol’s is slow of finding recognition in Amer- 
ica, or indeed anywhere. His is an art which strikes 
no attitudes, indulges in no display of vertuosity 
or technical brilliance. ‘There is in it all a kind 
of transparency of which the mass of the people can 
make nothing whatsoever. Sheer beauty, a thing 
of abstract relationships, is almost the last quality 
which the ordinary mortal can see or understand. 
The general public is almost always intrigued in 
an art work by qualities quite other than the purely 
esthetic ones, qualities which it can point to and 
talk about; and work such as Karfiol’s is not of a 
kind to arouse the enthusiasm of the casual observer. 


There is a certain difficulty, too, in classifying 
this work under either of the two current cate- 
gories, academic or modern. For example, Karfiol 
uses the nude figure freely, but is interested neither 
in the form-destroying light which the pleinairists 
play over it nor in the somewhat sweetened and 
sentimental realism of the studio which is the ap- 
proach of another camp of the more conservative 
painters. On the other hand, he stops short of 
using the deformations and geometric-cubistic short- 
cuts which in the eyes of most people definitely 
brand a painter as ““modern.”’ And yet his work is 
actually in accord with the most fundamental prin- 
ciples of the modern school, or, to adopt a less 
indirect manner of speaking, it reveals genuine 
esthetic qualities of form and structure which 
entitle it to be taken seriously as art, with no quali- 
fication by such silly terms as “old” or “new.” He 
achieves, in other words, a synthesis, a genuine ad- 
justment of part with part so that there is unity 
and balance, a symbolizing in form of an inner har- 
mony in things, which is of the essence of all art. 


In the development of his personal style he has 
advanced, beginning with a realistic and tightly 
handled treatment of the figure in full color, 
through stages of ever increasing adjustment of the 
figure to its background and the scheme of the 
whole, to a highly simplified idiom in which nearly 


all detail is eliminated, color is reduced to a few . 


nearly flat tones, and the bare skeleton of line and 
form carries the whole weight and intention of the 
composition. ‘There is about some of his later can- 
vases a frugality and an austerity which recalls 
primitive mosaics and frescoes. Simplicity of this 
sort in art, if simplicity it be, is a highly baffling 
thing, and is certain to elude many .people alto- 
gether. Most of all is it difficult when combined 
with that curious quality of strangeness which 
beauty so often wears as if to test the mettle of those 


who profess to worship her and frighten off all but. 


the genuinely elect. 


Through all this work runs that tenderness and 
intensity of feeling which Field once spoke about, 
a rare and precious trait. It reveals itself in the 
types the artist chooses to paint, adolescent figures 
more often than not, captured in the wistful, un- 
conscious attitudes of youth. No one save perhaps 
Picasso has handled with such poignant tenderness 
the delicate and angular forms of childhood, poised 
as they are on the very edge of the grotesque, yet 
charged with a beauty more rare than that of 
maturity. There is something enigmatic, almost 
sad, in the faces and attitudes of these children. 
The mood of mystery and searching becomes most 
deeply felt in such a canvas as that of the Boy 
Before a Window, a kind of youthful Melancholia 
in which the spiritual mood is symbolized in the 
strange way the solitary figure is turned inward on 
itself and enwrapped and enfolded in its own thin 
angles. And seldom has the wistful awkwardness 
of youth been more fitly expressed than in the 
angular arabesque of the canvas depicting a group 
of boys bathing on rocks. Such a composition as 
the Man Carrying a Child, in which the delicate 
forms of the child are contrasted touchingly with 
the ruggedness of the man, is in the true Karfiol 
vein. And perhaps most characteristic of all are 
the narrow upright compositions of single figures, 
slim profiles of childhood, unconscious and _hesitat- 
ing, and in that moment of hesitation fixed in 
memorable and significant design. 


There is in the utter simplicity and inevitability 
of some of these figure-arrangements a genuine 
style, and in the later ones, especially, a dignity and 
a largeness not often found in contemporary work. 
The Girl Combing Her Hair with upraised arms 
has something of the same tranquillity as the central 
figure in the Fifth Century Greek relief which is 
commonly designated as the Ludovician Throne. 
And another version of the same theme, the Girl 
With a Comb, has the kind of starkness joined to 
delicacy which is characteristic of certain Egyptian 
carvings in low relief. And yet the effect is 


obviously accidental, nothing could have been far- 
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ther from the artist’s thought than the idea of creat- 
ing such a resemblance. It is in fact when he fol- 
lows his own personal vision most sincerely and 
uncompromisingly that he comes nearest achieving 
such effects of universality. And something of the 
effect of strangeness, if not of positive ugliness that 
these canvases seem to have for the unaccustomed’ 
beholder, is certainly traceable to the same cause. 
Few of us are accustomed to a vision of reality so 
direct and unprepared for, making so few conces- 
sions to our preconceived notions of how things. 


ought to look. Until we become accustomed to 
the artist’s way of looking at things and are willing 
to see the world through his eyes, we are likely to 
think his rendering of it both untrue and ugly. We 
forget that it is the artist’s function to give us a 
fresh vision of reality, and that in so doing he creates 
new modes of seeing and a new conception of beauty. 
And it has been the lot of all new conceptions of 
beauty to seem strange and unacceptable in the 
beginning. 

That canvas of Karfiol’s which he himself con- 
sidered his most representative is one of his newer 
ones, the Iwo Figures. It is a very subtly felt and 


calculated arrangement of the two different bodies, 
the one draped, the other nude, and depends, one 
guesses, for its effect upon the interesting relation- 
ships of the straight and the curved lines and upon 
the contrasts of curves and angles. It achieves an 
effect of considerable fulness and richness of form 
with an astonishing economy of means. Every ele- 
ment in the composition is structural and fulfills its 
function in the life of the whole. ‘The color is ex- 
ceedingly reserved, yet possesses exactly the right 
strength and carrying power. It is the work of a 
genuine artist who has arrived at maturity both of 
intention and of accomplishment. 
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CAF’? CONC’? AND CABARET 


By RoperT ALLERTON PARKER 


HE clever young man who designs scenery and 

costumes for the more expensive Broadway 
revues had come to Paris to pick up “ideas’— 
there being no question of his ability to discern an 
idea if he were confronted with one. He was dis- 
appointed and disillusioned. Sitting at the Café de 
la Paix, he summed up his impressions of the Paris 
theatre. ‘“The French stage,” this decision was 
handed down with a prim air of pontifical finality, 
“the French stage is a complete washout.” Fur- 
ther discussion was thus rendered superfluous. 
Moreover, there was not the slightest mystery in 
this condemnation. The clever and prosperous 
and so frightfully talented young man had brought 
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with him a mind disciplined by the conventions of 
the American theatre. His imagination was in 
complete harmony with its ideal of conspicuous and 
over-advertised display, its incessant preoccupation 
with lighting effects and trick scenery, its uncon- 
scious correlation of expense with beauty, its brisk 
mechanical efficiency. In the mind of the young 
man from Broadway, where his own success had 
been so precipitate, there was no idea that there 
could be other types of amusement to which Broad- 
way values do not apply. For he possessed, as our 
great national advertisers might express it, “‘the 
mind with the standard keyboard.” 

In thinking over all that I might have replied 


to the young man sitting at the Cafe de la Paix, 
I realized that nothing can be more unprofitable 
than comparative theatre-going. To judge the Paris 
stage by Broadway standards, or Broadway from a 
café table on the Boulevard are equally futile pas- 
times. For after all, our poor limited imagination 
is nothing but an instrument, more or less primi- 
tive, upon which the playwright, the actor or the 
singer plays his tune. Broadway plays one, the 
Boulevard another; and we are lucky, in very truth, 
if our range is wide enough, our own keyboard 
varied enough to receive both. Broadway’s tune is 
a trifle limited—it thumps and hammers until finally 
it becomes as monontonous as the single tune played 
all day long on the mechanical piano in the apart- 
ment next door. To continue this illuminating 
analogy, we may see that the authentic artist is he 
who increases the range of our imagination, awakens 
new resources, produces unsuspected overtones, in 
brief, creates new harmonies. There are lost racial 
memories and sleeping associations; the true creative 
artist discovers them and awakens them. For this 
reason it becomes imperative, once in a while, to 
escape, to rescue ourselves and our imagination from 
that standardization of its keyboard that results if 
we submit forever to one tune or one type of tune. 
Its tepid mush-and-milk respectability awakening 
one’s appetite for some bitterer tang, one remem- 
bers with what a sense of relief William James 
escaped from that Chautauqua assembly to which 
he was lecturing. So likewise, if we wish to save 
ourselves from complete ankylosis of the imagina- 
tion, must the rest of us escape from too protracted 
a subservience to Broadway standards. 


I 


To explore those amusements most deeply rooted 


in Parisian life, the receiving instrument must be 


radically readjusted, particularly if it be an Ameri- 
can instrument with the standard keyboard. With- 
out the benevolent guidance of the press-agent, who 
does so much for us in the way of supplying pleas- 
ant connotations and missing overtones, the searcher 
for new theatrical experiences may be directed by 
unconscious memories of the pictures of Toulouse- 
Lautrec or Georges Seurat into one of those tawdry 
little music-halls that still gallantly withstand the 
invasion of the motion pictures and the jazz bands. 
Off the Place Clichy in the mean little rue Biot he 
may stumble upon the Européen. If he enters, he 
may find the decades dropping away. As if by en- 
chantment he discovers himself in the center of the 
identical caf’ conc’ depicted in the Nineties by 
Seurat himself. Nothing much has changed, except 
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the world outside. The Européen perpetuates the 
aging tradition of the tour de chant. Its program 
is not merely, as our clever young man from Broad- 
way would have declared, a very inferior brand of 
vaudeville. For in establishments of this order the 
center of interest is not in the virtuosity of the per- 
former, the vocal beauty of the singer, but in the 
songs themselves. And unless one has some slight 
inkling of the significance of the popular song, some 
idea of its origin and historical background, he is 
irrevocably cut off from a comprehension of this 
type of entertainment. 

Only a Bédier could do it full justice—la chan- 
son! In Paris the song is not merely, as with us, 
the mere preliminary to a dance, a tune to be 
popularized by phonograph and radio. Words take 
precedent over music, and the lyrics often possess 
a complete and coherent unity. In France they 
say that everything begins and ends with a 
song. [hey are ephemeral, but prolific. The 
death-rate is high, yet they come from an enduring 
and hardy race. ‘Their ancestry extends back to 
jongleurs, and from the times of Maitre Francois 
Villon, a brother himself of the song-makers, the 
song has been the protective weapon of the ex- 
ploited, the disinherited, the. malicious and the mal- 
content. No tyranny has escaped the sting of Ja 
chanson. No censor can stop the volatile flight of 
the popular song from lip to lip. No king could 
protect his favorites from the malice, so acid, so 
caustic, often so witty, of the popular songs. La 
Pampadour felt their barbed shafts. Du Barry — 
inspired the song-makers to attain new heights—or 
depths !—of malicious verve. But malice has not 
always been the keynote. “There may be tenderness 
and sentiment as well. “The Revolution produced 
the great songs of patriotism and propaganda. 
Béranger became a sort of lyric press-agent of the 
great Napoleonic epoch; glance through Sacha 
Guitry’s play to gain an appreciation of the power 
he wielded. ‘Throughout the ages the popular song 
has always asserted the enduring Gallic values, the 
essential qualities of the French spirit—unflinching 
realism, irony, raciness. “Chey have never lost that 
folk-quality. ‘They puncture pretensions and vani- 
ties. Fundamentally they embody a_ pessimistic 
philosophy. Everything passes but poverty. Love 
endures—perhaps; but it is the love of Mistinguett’s 
“Mon homme’ depicting a Phédre du ruisseau, 
as a friend of mine has so aptly characterized it. 


These songs run the streets, are sold in the streets, 
are sung in the streets. On a spring Sunday at 
Saint Cloud you may come across a circle of work- 
ing people gathered about a trio of song-sellers, in 
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the tapestry of sunligiit woven on the ground by the 
shadow of the fresh green leaves. These people are 
holding in their hands copies (in petit format) of 
Damia’s heavily sentimental Femme a la rose and 
uniting in chorus with the vocally industrious song- 
sellers. Or in the autumn when the reddened leaves 
fall over the fair in the Esplanade des Invalides you 
may come upon a hungry looking singer, attracting 
in the chilly twilight with his lyric salesmanship 
the monetary attention of homebound passersby. 
Woe-begone disillusion is on his countenance; but 
his diction and enunciation are perfect. [he mel- 
ancholy of this singer, the haunting air of Mimi— 
voici la nuit! the breath of winter in the even- 
ing air—all unite to produce an atmosphere of 
almost Chekhovian hopelessness. 

Nevertheless the people of Paris buy these songs, 
they learn the lyrics, they sing them to steel the 
spirit against hardship and monotonous drudgery. 
They may be looked upon almost as pigztres of 
gayety and courage, compressed capsules of the wit, 
the irony, the bitter philosophy of Paris. Until one 
senses, intuitively or by observation, the immense 
social and psychological background of _ these 
ephemeral popular songs, the caf’ conc’ must remain 
a mystery. But the true secret of its vitality once 
realized, one follows with increasing interest the 
discussions concerning the traditions of the caf’ conc’ 
published in the press, the plans and campaigns to 
protect the traditional popular song from com- 
plete annihilation in the face of the invasion of 
jazz and American tunes, and the gradual swamp- 
ing of the unified and coherent lyric. The caf’ conc’ 
may indeed be fighting a losing battle for existence; 
but the popular song, so deeply rooted in the tradi- 
tions of Paris, will live on, a highly specialized and 
individual genre. It is, after all, the song which 
has produced the typical and admirable stars of the 
caf’ conc and the music-hall—the Dranems, the 
Mayols, the Mistinguetts, the Parysis, the Damias, 
the Guilberts, the Turcys, the Fortugés. If these 
artists have launched songs that have swept to over- 
whelming success, they themselves have no less been 
created by these very songs. 


Ordinarily we think of Guilbert as the great 
outstanding figure in this art. Guilbert is but one 
of a whole school. There is for instance, the veteran 
Eugénie Buffet, who was a mistress of the art 
when Yvette was a mere novice. To discover 
Buffet at the Européen repays one for other fruit- 
less visits to this beuglant. There is no remaining 
vestige of juvenility in that heavy body, but there is 
regal and sybilline authority. Yet despite this 
authority, the innate nobility of this artist in her 
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life-long devotion to her highly specialized craft, 
there is nothing of condescension in her manner 
toward this highly picturesque though not com- 
pletely reputable audience—a crowd, in brief, that 
might have stepped out of the pages of the younger 
Francis Carco or Charles Henry Hirsch or the now 
neglected Jean Lorrain. “This woman seems the 
battle-ridden incarnation of la chanson; and in Ma 
Chanson she declaims with a dramatic purity of 
diction: 


“Jai chanté les gueux et les filles, 
Tous les purotins du trottoir— 
Dont le coeur bat, sous les guenilles, 
D’amour, de jeunesse et d’espoir. 

Il faut bien que des voix s’élévent 
Parmi les rumeurs et les cris— 
Por clamer les joies et les érves 
De la misére de Paris. . . 


Yet it was not until her final song, a serio-comic 
ditty concerning itself with the crisis of France’s 
falling birth-rate—a subject, you may be sure, the 
song-makers and satirists have not neglected—that 
Eugénie Buffet, for a brief moment, became a pagan, 
Dionysian priestess, a bacchante out of Euripides, 
directing the beaux gars de France the way to cer- 
tain racial salvation. It was comic; but beneath 
the comic, accentuating it cruelly, one sensed the 
proximity of tragedy. 


“Faites l’amour! 

; P 
Faites l’amour! 
Faites l'amour!” 


Singer and audience united in this refrain, reverber- 
ating and resounding and swelling in the crescendo 
of a liturgic communion. Here was revelation, 
revelation as significant as it was sudden and un- 
expected. [he audience had become, under the 
uncanny power wielded by this old woman, more 
than a mere instrument. It was an orchestra. She 
had penetrated and released and elevated into 
expression the most deeply seated interest of that 
diversified crowd. To eyes and ears accustomed 
to a realm where monumental taboos cast long 
shadows it was shocking—not morally, but dra- 
matically. For it was drama, this sudden kindling 
and flaming of something profoundly deep in hu- 
manity, drama that leaped across the footlights of 
that antiquated music-hall and reverberated in 
that passionate and exultant outburst. And yet, 
to our clever young man who designs such gor- 
geous scenery for Broadway shows, that incident 
would have been interpreted only as a lamentable 
expression of poor taste, even of unspeakable ob- 
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scenity. The standard keyboard of his imagina- 
tion could not have registered its significance. 


II 


Songs of another character make up the prin- 
cipal fare in the cabarets, songs that prick the 
vanities of political, literary and artistic Paris. 
There are no jazz bands in these cabarets, no 
lighting effects, no frenetic bacchantes, no ana- 
tomical display. In the rue Pigalle three dapper 
young Americans in dinner jackets came upon the 
alluring entrance of a little theatre named La Lune 
Rousse. The posters announced a revue entitled 
“O Nu!” Evidently these young men knew their 
rue Pigalle, or at least its lack of reputation. Held 
by the suggested wickedness of that title, and with 
an ill-concealed sense of guilt, they bought places 
for the performance. [hey found themselves in 
a microcosmic playhouse, facing a stage somewhat 
smaller than the top of a pool-table and a bit roomier 
than the glass top of a bank president’s desk. But 
their perplexed disappointment increased as the per- 
formance proceeded. As singer followed singer, 
they failed absolutely to follow the swift torrent 
of parody, satire and malice. ‘The entertainers were 
all men—men bearded and middle aged, men who 
became increasingly older as the hilarity of the 
audience about them became more acutely explosive. 
There was indeed something like a supreme disdain 
for the foreigner, a quality almost arcane, in the 
caustic couplets of Jean Rieux, in the rapier-like 
thrusts of the incisive Charles Cluny, the witticisms 
of the nonchalantly casual Gaston Secrétan. 

Finally appears a white-bearded old gentleman 
with the dignity of a diplomat, the famous Vincent 
Hyspa, doyen and prince of all the chansonniers of 
Montmartre. He delivers his songs with the som- 
nolent solemnity of an honorary pallbearer. His 
half-closed eyes do not, however, conceal the lively 
unsleeping malice of this Meridional, this Socrates 
of the cabarets, who has studied men and events for 
four or five decades and goes beyond the rest of 
them in satiric perspicacity. He is supreme in his 
field. The finesse of his incisive craft could not be 
translated to the inhospitable expanse of a music- 
hall or theatre. 

The art of the ironist is an intimate one. It 
flourishes by the method of under-emphasis; it can- 
not be bawled aloud. “The more legitimate of the 
Montmartre cabarets—not those which thrive on 
the gullibility of foreign tourists—have  success- 
fully established a fresher relation between artist, 
author and audience. ‘There is a superb disdain of 
anything like visual appeal. Scenery and lighting 
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effects are practically non-existent. In some of 
them, the Chaumiére, for example, the stage be- 
comes nothing more than a platform like those in 
old-fashioned schoolrooms. Costumes are casual. 
Pretentiousness would be fatal to the spirit of the 
proffered entertainment, which owes its success to 
the air of delightful informality and spontaneity, an 
effect which is undoubtedly most carefully prepared. 
Nor is this result the product of any heavy the- 
atrical theory, but rather by the instinctive recogni- 
tion, substantiated by experience, that the finer 
bouquet of malice, the aroma of malice would be 
lost or misdirected if not based upon this imme- 
diate and friendly intercourse between artist and 
spectator. We gossip only among friends; we in- 
dulge in malicious thrusts only among those who 
take for granted our fundamental benevolence and 
good-nature. And this is the atmosphere created 
in those cabarets, artificially perhaps, but neverthe- 
less successful in creating a warmly human relation- 
ship between the artist and his audience, instead of 
permitting this relation to remain a perfunctorily 
professional one. Last season, for instance, the 
Chaumiere satirized Lucien Guitry’s Tartufte, 
which he had played with the accent of Auvergne. 
In this parody were paraded the accents of all the 
provinces. [he servant Dorine was depicted as 
a black maid from Martinique. “The performance 
concluded with the wedding of the perfidious Tar- 
tuffe with the ebony Dorine. The wedding party 
marched through the audience, took up its position 
at the entrance, and received the good-natured con- 
gratulations of the spectators as they left the little 
theatre. Could such friendly spirit be spontaneously 
called forth, without affectation, on Broadway? 


There are other types of theatrical exploration in 
Paris that are rich in overtones, that create what 
may be termed vicarious memories. “The day is long 
past when all of literary and artistic Paris visited 
the Gaieté-Montparnasse in the Rue de la Gaieté, 
through which every morning and evening troop 
the inhabitants of Montrouge, Vanves and Malak- 
off. The Gaieté-Montparnasse, shabby and dilapi- 
dated, is buried beneath a web of memories. ‘The 
eccentric Lautrec was a regular visitor to this little 
theatre, structurally so interesting, with its two 
semi-circles of narrow balconies almost hovering 
over the stage, and its loges almost within hand- 
shaking distance of the performer. ‘The stage of the 
Gaieté-Montparnasse was the scene chosen by 
Seurat for one of his most famous canvases—le 
Chahut. One enters from the Rue de la Gaieté. 
During the intermission one may stroll into the 
large billiard room and café which is situated on the 


Avenue du Maine. Its walls are panelled with 
posters of the stars of the music-hall. But formerly, 
says legend, these walls were covered with decora- 
made by ‘Toulouse-Lautrec, Seurat and 
Chéret. At the time of the exposition, these decora- 
tions were removed by the proprietor, despite the 
protests of Edmond de Goncourt and other distin- 
guished champions of the artists. Every week, in a 
victoria drawn by two horses, Jean Lorrain— 
who might be characterized as the Cocteau of his 
epoch—escorted the beautiful and notorious Liane 
de Pougy. They sat in a stage-box, he more out- 
rageously made-up than the demi-mondaine, an 
auburn toupé placed low over his big eyes, hooded 
by leaden lids. In Les Sceurs Vatard, Huysmans 
gives a vivid description of the audience at the 
Gaieté; it remains vividly true of the audience to- 
day, just as does his description of Bobino, the 
music-hall next door, which even in the days of 
Huysmans had sunk into a decline. But Bobino 
enjoyed .a renaissance. Its performers joined in the 
tercentenary celebration: of Moliere with per- 
formances of le Malade imaginaire and les Pre- 
cieuses ridicules. 


tions 


Visits to these disreputable, dilapidated, haunted 
temples of a glorious past bring one to a sharpened 
realization of the alchemy of art. ‘The artist trans- 
mutes the baser materials of every-day experience, our 
ordinary monotonous, day-by-day life into something 
glamorous. He may awaken our interest in the most 
sordid aspects of life; he may guide us into humble 
and tawdry quarters, as Lautrec and Huysmans and 
Seurat have guided us, though perhaps uncon- 
sciously, into the Gaieté-Montparnasse. It is the 
acuity of his vision which awakens our lower order 
of interest and in a sense recreates our eyesight; 
with him we discover that even the basest materials 
of our experience may radiate the most intense sig- 
nificance. We would rather go into the meanest 
caf’ conc’ with a Seurat or a Toulouse Lautrec than 
into the newest and handsomest playhouse which has 
been recreated in our imagination not by an artist 
but by a press-agent ! 


EpirortaL Note:—The illustrations accompanying the 
foregoing article are reprinted from the September (1923) 
issue of THE ARTS, which contained a profusely illustrated 
article on the artist Toulouse-Lautrec. 
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‘TEACHING 


BELIEVE man is born with the power to create. 

My work with the children is based on the be- 
lief that almost any little child can learn to draw 
or paint as naturally as to speak or write. They 
are all languages of his being. The graphic form 
has not been cultivated to the same degree as speech, 
but it remains a natural form of expression, appear- 
ing in the child, as in the race, either simultaneously 
with, or previous to, written language. Whether it 
develops sufficiently in maturity to become a pro- 
fessional art is not the point. Its greatest value 
is as a channel of expression for the subjective life of 
the child during its growth. In the Walden School 
singing and dancing and acting develop in the same 
way. 

Man is born with a two-fold nature, body and 
soul, objective and subjective. Each must function 
in order to develop and the two should be considered 
so closely related that the health of one depends on 
the soundness of the other. 

Everyone takes for granted that the child should 


CHILDREN 


By FLORENCE CANE 
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TO- PAINT 


have experiences in the outer world. To walk, to 
run, to use his body, in order to be healthy; then 
later on to have other outer activities, personal, 
social or professional. It is just as natural and im- 
portant for the subjective life to find some form 
in which to experience itself in order to live and 
grow. If the child is not given this opportunity 
he is being robbed of his birthright for a mess of 
pottage. For the soul has its dual capacity equally 
with the body. Within it lie the alternatives, 
growth and decay, life and death. If the soul be 
allowed to function it becomes a joyous being, crea- 
tive, made in the image of God. If it is starved, 
thwarted, ignored, it either falls into disuse and 
perishes, or becomes perverse, ugly, destructive, in 
the image of the Devil. 

Perhaps here lies the eternal value of art for 
man: the joy in creation is the joy in the spirit’s 
becoming. For in the act of projecting his inner 
state into an outer form he separates himself from 
it. The subject has become object; he comes to 


greater consciousness through this act. He sees him- 
self, which is the same as saying, he grows. He is 
then able to leave that particular state and go on 
to a new one. So for himself the creation of an art 
form is the growth of his spirit. 

A second value to the artist lies in his relation to 
others. “The individual cannot attain his growth 
alone. We are all interrelated. By putting his true 
self forth in his art the individual will establish 
some deep communication with others which is essen- 
tial to his mature development. 

With this faith in each child’s natural creative 
power, I have not felt the need of teaching in the 
old way of criticizing each pupil in turn; rather I 
approach the problem with the idea of giving the 
children an opportunity of working out their own 
wishes. By opportunity I mean plenty of time and 
space, and good materials, with a simple working 
knowledge of how to use them, and no help until 
they ask for it. I never come unless called. This 
was not planned, but came as a result of my feel- 
ing that while they were working enthusiastically 
they had something to say, and were saying it to 
their own satisfaction, and therefore needed to be 
let alone. I feel it a violation of the creative process 
for one human being to interrupt or direct another. 
Who knows what the vision of the worker is except 
the worker himself, and how can a teacher be of 
service except at the point of dissatisfaction when the 
worker has reached an impasse? 


This doesn’t mean that they do not learn the 
technique of their art, but that it comes to them 
at a point in their development when they are ready 
to receive it. Often I am surprised at the quick 
response and the results that follow from a sugges- 
tion. I feel sure its chief value lies in its timeliness. 


I remember an instance of a young girl who has 
been working entirely in the flat two-dimensional 
form, apparently unaware of the third dimension. 
I never spoke of it. But one day she wanted to 
draw an interior of a church; she had no knowledge 
of perspective nor had she missed it before. Now 
she found herself in difficulties. She drew her rear 
window in the church all the way down to the 
front of her canvas, and then tried to run an aisle 
up the center. She couldn’t see why it didn’t look 
like the interior she had in mind. I told her in a 
few words about the optical illusion of perspective 
and how lines appeared to vanish towards the dis- 
tant point looked at. I drew her attention to the 
perspective in a street and together we worked out 
how the interior of a cube would look. She seemed 
to understand, and I left her. ‘The next thing I 
knew about the painting the whole thing was drawn 
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and painted in very good perspective; even the win- 
dows in the side walls and the figures in the win- 
dows were in true relation and executed with really 
amazing skill. 

A similar thing occurred in connection with color 
development. This girl has been using strong rich 
colors, without any mixing. One day she wanted 
to use a tender gray and had sense enough to dis- 
card the cold paste that black and white made. So 
I explained to her how all other colors could be 
made from a few primaries, and told her how the 
complementary colors neutralized each other. She 
seemed interested and wanted to know more, so I 
let her make a color chart. In working it out she 
made many exciting discoveries. Her next paint- 
ing was utterly different from any that had gone 
before. It was complex and subtle, compared to 
her other work, and in it was an expression of a 
new and more sensitive development taking place 
in her. She wouldn’t have been interested in grays, 
the discrimination of yellow-gray, rose-gray, and 
blue-gray, if there hadn’t been within her a dawning 
perception of those qualities in life. 


One human difficulty I have been very much in- 
terested in analyzing and helping the children to 
solve is the loss of interest, the inertia that comes 
when the work is a disappointment to the young 
artist. I try to make it clear that such dissatisfac- 
tion is the common lot of the artist. It is due to the 
discrepancy between what he conceived,.and what 
he has produced. His task is to labor and lessen 
the difference by making his work approach more 
nearly his vision. “There are many ways, of course. 
One that I have suggested when the painter is work- 
ing from memory or imagination ts to close the eyes, 
and be very still. In the darkness and quiet the in- 
ward eye sees more clearly, and often one will get 
fresh stimulus and renewed power from this return 
to the image. Sometimes I suggest turning the pic- 
ture upside down, for seeing it in a fresh aspect 
often shows up the defects and the student becomes 
aware of just what he wants to do. Working up- 
side down also gives a certain freedom from fear 
of spoiling what one has, emphasizes values and 
forms rather than facts, acts as a liberating force. 
Sometimes changing hands and using the left hand 
instead of the right has this effect, or even using 
both hands. I think that because the right hand 
has been used so much it often becomes limited as a 
vehicle of only conscious thought. The left hand, 
though more awkward, sometimes reveals deeper 
sources of rhythm and form. 


Then on the technical side I spend quite a little 
time showing the children how plastic oil-painting 


is, how many ways there are of retrieving the work, 
for example, by scraping with a palette knife, or 
using turpentine and a rag to wash it clean, or if 
all else fails by painting with white paint over 
obstinate parts and completely repainting when dry. 
If everything fails and the painting cannot be made 
to satisfy the painter, then I have suggested that, 
although the canvas is a failure, the idea from which 
he was painting is still intact and if he will take a 
fresh canvas and make a new start he may get what 
he wants the next time, because he may have learned 
a great deal in the failure. ‘This presentation of 
the state of affairs has several times had happy 
results and I feel sure it is one of a teacher’s most 
important uses. For, if one can establish the habit 
of overcoming inertia, a great liberation takes place. 
I remember once a child wanted to discard a half- 
finished picture because she couldn’t make it look 
the way she wanted. So I said, “Very well, but you 
will come up against the same difficulty, or one like 
it, in the next painting. If you will meet it here 
and let me help you work through it, you'll know 
how to meet it in the next one.” ‘The argument evi- 
dently appealed to her, she was willing to stick to 
it, and did pull out a good piece of work. 

Giovanni Gentile, the Italian philosopher, in his 
book “The Reform of Education,” writes eloquently 
on the subject: 


“Work may sometimes appear irksome _ be- 
cause freedom of its movement is checked by 
certain resistances which have to be overcome 
and removed. But in such cases it is not work which 
vexes us, but rather its opposite, sloth, against which 
we must combat. It follows then that the more 
intensely we occupy ourselves, the less heavily we 
are burdened by pain. For as our efforts redouble 
and the resistance is proportionately reduced, the 
spirit, which perishes in enthrallment, is enabled to 
live a richer life.”’ 


An obstacle that I have to meet in new pupils 
unaccustomed to the ways of the school, is fear; 
fear of failure, so that they sometimes won’t even 
make a trial. There was one girl who had painted 
her first picture, a study of a jar of flowers, and 
now she was sitting in front of a blank canvas evi- 
dently desirous of plunging into something entirely 
of her own creation, because she did not want to 
paint any of the objects around her. I remember 
sitting next to her, talking about it. She said, “I 
can’t paint!” and I said, “What would you paint if 
you could paint very well?” An idea evidently 
came to her like a flash, for her face lit up, and 
she began describing rapidly a scene she had ob- 
served recently. A gray sea and sky, a sandy beach, 
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and a little old woman in black on the beach alone, 
looking out to sea. It must have made a strong 
impression on her, because the description came so 
clearly and with intense feeling. I said, “Well, 
where would you put the edge of the beach?” Her 
hand made a quick line. ‘And where would the 
sky and sea meet?” She drew another quick line. 
“And the old woman?” I asked. She stopped and 
said, “I can’t draw an old woman with a shawl!” 
So I volunteered to pose. I drew a sweater over 
my head and shoulders like a shawl and turned my 
back. She sketched it in roughly and thanked me. 
I left her, and without any further help she finished 
the painting, and an extremely fine thing it was, 
full of the sense of sea and grayness and loneliness. 
It was only her second painting, but the feeling she 
had about the scene carried her over the problems 
she met on the way. She forgot her fears. 


Another instance | remember of a new girl who 
was so inhibited that even questions such as I put 
to the last girl brought no response. I did some- 
thing I rarely do, I suggested things to her. She 
shook her head ‘‘no” to flowers, fruit, landscape, 
people. No objects or memories or fancies touched 
her, until I said, “Could you imagine yourself under 
the sea?” That caught her, and she dismissed me 
with a wave of the hand; she knew what she wanted 
to do. Her picture had as its foreground the floor 
of the sea, a pinkish brown color growing out 
of it, and swaying in the water were all kinds of 
water plants, short stemmed coral-like forms, long 
lily pods floating upward, and all in vari-colored 
greens, from palest yellow green to darker blue 
green. It had the quality of under the sea, and the 
sensation of plants moving under water, in a cool, 
dim light. I remember once she called me in dis- 
tress and said, “I can’t draw coral, I don’t know 
how it looks.” My first impulse was to tell her 
how, or to draw a little sketch of it, but I decided 
not to; this was an imaginary thing and her free- 
dom in it would be strengthened by relying on her- 
self. So I said, ‘“This canvas is your world, there 
is no right or wrong in it, but of your own making. 
If you want it like coral, close your eyes and try 
to remember it, or look up coral in a book or 
museum, but unless you especially want it like coral 
you can imagine a sea plant, as this is an imaginary 
picture.” This seemed to set her free from her 
fears, and she worked alone without asking for more 
advice. As it turned out, the plant was exactly 
like coral, showing she really had a good idea of it, 
and was just timid about her capacity to do it. 


When they ask me a specific question, such as, 
what color would you use, I often answer with 





a question, “What color do you think would look 
well? You know you have within you natural har- 
monies if you will allow them to guide you. Only 
you could find the exact note that belongs here. If 
you can’t tell immediately, take something to prac- 
tice on to try out combinations until one suits you; 
you'll know when you're right.” 

I hardly ever paint on their canvases. If by talk- 
ing I don’t succeed in helping the student over his 
problem, I will take another canvas to paint on to 
explain what I mean. They usually understand 
quickly and want to work it out themselves. Most 
of them resent fiercely anyone touching their work, 
and I think they are quite right, for a teacher that 
puts touches on the student’s work often spoils it 
for the student, because it breaks the unity, it is no 
longer his. 

A child may be painting a scene from memory, 
and say to me, ‘How does a crow look?” or “How 
do you draw a mother holding a child ?” or “a little 
girl looking from behind a tree?” If it is some- 
thing in a pose of the human body, the children 
often pose for each other for a few moments; if it 
is something we can observe from the window or in 
the room, we do it; but if it is something one must 
recall from memory or visualize in imagination, I 
ask the child to sit quietly with the eyes closed and 
tell him or her that we all have an inward eye, as 
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well as the pair that see outwardly. In closing 
that pair, you will be able to see much more than 
you believe possible. And many times this has 
worked well, the quiet and darkness allow the image 
to appear more strongly. 


In working from life there is a similar way out 
if the young painter becomes confused or dis- 
couraged. I suggest, “Take a good look at it, and 
then turn your back on it, and paint from the 
image in your mind.” ‘The thousand facts in the 
object bewilder you, but the image that remains in 
the mind contains the essentials. I learned this from 
Kenneth Hayes Miller. Later on if you need to 
look again you will be able to see more clearly for 
having exerted yourself to remember without look- 
ing. This of course is a way of training the per- 
ception and the memory. 


We made some trips to the menagerie, where this 
idea came into action. “They sketched the animals 
there, and then came back to the studio and made 
paintings from them. On a return trip to the 
menagerie, I heard exclamations, “Oh, yes, that is 
how his tail goes,’ or “That’s the way a pelican 
stands,” showing. how the sharpening of observa- 
tion took place. In some of the paintings an im- 
aginary background developed. One with a pool 
and pelicans started out like the one in the park, 
and turned out to have the rich colorings and de- 


signs of a foreign land, so that all the faculties of 
the painter played their part in this one. 

This brings me to a point I am much interested 
in. Dr. William H. Bates has done some very 
important work in discovering that the sight, 
memory and imagination are correlated and that 
if you improve one you improve all. I have learned 
through experience with him that it is true:and I 
apply it in work with the children as well as to 
myself. I think an artist requires the use of his 
body, mind and spirit in order to evolve; the body 
represented by keen eyesight (perception), an erect, 
free-moving body; the mind by good memory and 
organizing power; the spirit by the imagination and 
feeling, allowing the depths to bring forth what they 
will from the source of life. 

Some people think because so many of these chil- 
dren work from imagination that I do not encour- 
age anything else. That is untrue. I believe 
entirely in a balanced development, and want very 
much to bring each pupil in time to do work from 
both angles, and using all functions; but I don’t 
hurry them, but wait for the opposite quality to 
appear in time, through work. Before the winter 
was over many children were at least beginning to 
alternate from the objective type of work to the 


subjective, and vice versa. I have in mind several 
instances. There was one young girl of an ex- 
tremely subjective nature, doing one unconscious 
painting after the other; a storm that never was on 
sea or land; a maiden rising from a purple sea, with 
blood red trees on either side, symbolizing very 
clearly her budding life. Before the year was out 
she was also making a careful self-portrait in the 
mirror, and painting a delightful study of a flower- 
ing plant, that combined in it all the truth to nature 
any realist could desire, but also with it the free- 
dom of painting and mystery of life, only possible 
in one who has been able to allow the unconscious 
to well up. The single head here illustrated is one 
of her imaginary portraits. 

On the other hand, there was a group of boys 
deeply interested in birds. ‘Their ardor for truth, 
and faithful study of nature would have warmed 
Courbet’s heart. In the absence of birds, and their 
desire for accuracy, they would only copy from the 
colored prints in their nature books. I think most 
artists would have been horrified and said, ‘This 
is not art, it cannot be allowed.” But I thought this 
is their particular need, their field of interest, and 
I believe you must take each person at the place he 
or she is interested in, and work from there. Then 
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the work is done with a will, you have the horse- 
power of the stream following its course. Other 
developments inevitably ensue. During this period, 
they learned to use their paints, to draw fairly well 
and to observe keenly. About the middle of the 
winter I gave one of the young ornithologists a 
little notebook, and suggested when he was out 
of doors he make sketches of birds he saw. One 
day he did this, then came to school and painted 
from the tiny sketch the painting of flying birds 
reproduced with this article. ‘This painting gave 
him no satisfaction, because it was not true enough 
to suit him, his standards being very high in that 
direction. He does not yet realize that he suc- 
ceeded in getting the truth of flight and the 
organization of design, but perhaps the very 
earnestness of his search for truth brings him these 
unsought. 


One of these boys was in the habit of starting 
many canvases, developing the bird, or animal in the 
picture, and then leaving the rest which he had 
drawn in, unpainted—his interest would vanish. 
One day towards the end of the year this happened 
again, and I decided I would try telling him some- 
thing I thought about it, to see if he was mature 
enough to understand. “The central subject in the 
picture seems to hold a similar interest for the 
painter as he himself does in life, the rest of the 
picture, background and other objects playing in 
opposition to the central subject, may be compared 
to the universe, and everything in the world but 
the self. When you paint this way you show me 
you haven’t yet gone beyond just being interested 
in yourself. The log this bird is on is like your home, 
the woods around like your school, the earth and sky 
the big world about you. If you realize that and 
develop the universe in your picture, your bird will 
live all the more vividly, just as in life, if you really 
understand and value the life about you, you live 
more deeply.”” He readily understood me, without 
a doubt. I knew it by the way he listened, and he 
proved it by the way he completed his picture, with 
power and sensitiveness both aroused to carry it 
through. Again and again they prove to me how 
ready they are to hear and understand and profit 
by the underlying subjective truth in whatever 
situation may arise. 


A third boy who started out believing truth meant 
only photographic reality, has traveled far in gain- 
ing freedom and truth of a more complex variety. 
It has been gradual and unconscious. His conscious 
mind still rejects any other conception of truth or 
art even though he has attained it. A visitor re- 
marked “what a fantastic tree,”’ in passing his paint- 
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ing, and he wanted to throw it away after that. It 


was a failure in his eyes. 

Another case in point is that of a young painter 
who did the white flowers in the illustration. She 
had painted flowers from life quite often. Sud- 
denly she began this imaginative conception of them. 
It indicates a decided growth from the stage of per- 
ception to conception, from the flower to a flower. 
It has in it almost a cosmic sense of life, expressing 
the deeper experiences of the artist. 


The painting of the three heads was done by a 
young painter who never works directly from the 
object. But her interest has developed so strong a 
power of perception that she does not wonder how 
things look, she seems to know, and so she paints 
from the inner or outer world, fantasy or reality 
with the same interest and joy. I have spoken of 
these cases to show how necessary the two aspects 
are to reach a balanced development. 


There is another kind of balance that I have lately 
become interested in. It relates to the comparative 
values of studying and teaching to the individual; 
of experience dealing in self-expression and service; 
of growth from personal to impersonal feeling. 
Many people have said, we learn in teaching, but 
the thought has not been made use of in education. 
It is quite right that the first part of education 
should be individual, but at adolescence I think 
the individual is ready to begin a new phase. 
Usually the day of responsibility in human relation- 
ships is postponed too long to the harm of the 
individual and society. At this age his inner rela- 
tionship to himself, and his outer relation to his 
fellows should work out simultaneously. A per- 
sonal relationship may be compared to a wave on 
the sea; it curls and rises up, draws to a crest and 
vanishes, to be lost in the sea again as all personal 
relationships inevitably must, either through separa- 
tion or death. But impersonal relationships with 
humanity have a mighty eternal quality like the sea 
itself, the element of possession or permanence enters 
not. Its very character is passing, for humanity is 
like an element, is everywhere; if you have learned 
to make contact with it, and to communicate with 
it through the free giving of yourself, you will 
always find it again. I always wanted to teach, 
but kept postponing it. I think I regarded it as 
a sacrifice I was not yet ready to make. I felt I 
had not gained enough knowledge for myself, must 
gain more, before I could give. But now I believe 
I postponed the day of really achieving by my un- 
readiness to give, as in teaching. “The two together 
seem to work out something that one of these alone 
cannot. I have discovered that I learn much in 


teaching. Every week something else becomes clari- 
fied and many things which were perhaps mere 
convictions, now are put into action, and many 
things that I had not studied for myself I now 
explore with intense direction in order to be sound 
with the children. I feel it a pity I did not come 
to teaching sooner, it is such a living process. In 
the very act of giving oneself, there is such an un- 
expected and divinely generous bi-product heaped on 
oneself. The flow of life is full, so shining, so 
expansive. In true teaching one reaches the haven 
of impersonal love. It brought to mind Dante’s 
words: 


“O Grace abundant, by which I presumed 

To fix my sight upon the Sight Eternal 

So that the seeing I consumed therein! 

I saw that in its depths far down is lying 

Bound up with love together in one volume, 
What through the universe in leaves is scattered.” 


So I have come to realize that to paint and teach 
alternately is true wisdom. It brings experience 
and understanding to a greater consciousness which 
is the path of growth. For this reason I have 
formed a plan of gradually letting the older children 
share in the teaching; to bring the dual movement 
of life to them, dyastole and systole, receiving and 
giving, learning and teaching, bringing balance. 


And so I have arranged for the older children to 
teach classes of younger ones. 

So far in the short time we have tried the experi- 
ment it has worked well, the little ones showing 
a new interest and vitality in their work, and the 
young teachers handling their classes of little chil- 
dren with simple natural ways, showing real under- 
standing, and taking joy in the new responsibility. 
Perhaps they will become like gardeners. A 
teacher is very much like a gardener. I thought of 
it often last winter. “he gardener keeps the condi- 
tions right, breaks the crust of the earth to let in the 
air, prunes the dead branches or the crowded ones, 
in order that the sun and air may do their work; 
but he lets the life in the plant flow up, run strongly 
and do its own growing, putting forth flowers and 
fruit according to his kind and strength. ‘The 
gardener trusts life; the sun warms, the rain 
moistens, the earth brings forth. A true gardener 
has humility, I’ve noticed; he takes not unto him- 
self the wonder of his garden, knowing that the 
miracle is in the young life, that he only guards and 
cherishes and helps a little. 

‘This does not mean I want to make teaching 
their profession, any more than in teaching them all 
painting I expect to make artists of them all. They 
may or may not choose one of these as their pro- 
fession, but they may have learned a little how to 
explore the treasures within themselves. 
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AMERICAN ART IN: PARIS 


HEN The Art Patrons of America, Inc., de- 

cided to bring to Paris an exhibition of Ameri- 
can art they probably had high hopes that, if the 
exhibition were reasonably well selected and fairly 
representative, the public in the French metropolis 
would be quick to respond to the opportunity to study 
further the efforts of the American artists of to-day. 
Perhaps from certain points of view the exhibition 
was a little one-sided, with some artists over- 
represented and others not at all, but after giving 
due consideration to the usual difficulties of form- 
ing an exhibition it is only just to Mrs. Marie Ster- 
ner, director of the Art Patrons, to state that she 
did assemble an exhibition for which there was no 
necessity to apologize, that the exhibition was well- 
presented though perhaps tamer than need be in 
the arrangement of the hanging, that by means of 
posters placed at various public points it was prop- 
erly advertised, and that it was arranged in ample 
well-lighted galleries conveniently situated and 
easily reached though not on a main thoroughfare. 
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This said I am bound to add that during the course 


of a dozen visits to the galleries at different times 
of the day I saw exactly one French person looking 
with dubious interest at the pictures. The small 
audience was nearly always made up entirely of 
Americans. “After the official opening was finished 
and the usual polite formalities exchanged the ex- 
hibition ceased to interest the French. 

By putting questions to various men and women 


directly or indirectly concerned with the business 


of art as conducted in Paris I discovered that the 
same capsules of criticism which. have been used for 
many years by the French about American painting 
are still in use. From such neat bits of thought, 
worn smooth through constant repetition, the words 


_echoed most often are, unemotional, imitative, clever. 


This American is very clever, has something, but 
where would he be had it not been for Manet? 
That one also has something, but Renoir had more 
of the same thing. ‘That one imitates Picasso, etc., 
etc. “Oui, mon cher, they have something, but it’s 
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French; it isn’t American. We are still waiting for 
the arrival of an American art. Voila tout.” 
Evidently the romantic idea that some day there 
will suddenly appear an American art which, like 
cocktails, skyscrapers and jazz, will strike the popu- 
lar imagination as being distinctively American, still 
persists, although such apparitions are wholly in 
contradiction of the facts of history. And it is cer- 
tainly true that geographical limitations count less 
and less in the development of an art with the pass- 
ing of time. ‘That is to say no one cares very much 
whether a particular Byzantine, Romanesque or 
Gothic work was created within the border of this 
state or of that. Whether we discover a mosaic in 
Ravenna, Constantinople or Salonica no particular 
nationalistic chord is set vibrating within us. Or 
if in our own day we think to perceive in Renoir 
affinities with Rubens should the affinity be denied 
because Rubens was Flemish? Should Constable’s 
influence on French painting be denied because he 
was English? If about all French art influenced 
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by other countries we should say, “this has something 
but it’s Flemish, this has something but it’s Eng- 
lish, this has something but it’s Spanish, this has 
something but it’s Italian,” we should only be ex- 
aggerating the same fallacy in our estimate of 
French art that the one hundred per cent French 
chauvinist commits when, instead of looking below 
the surface to the individual qualities of the Ameri- 
can pictures, he contents himself with repeating 
the same capsules of thought that have been in use 
for a quarter of a century by French and Parisians 
in estimating American art. 

When the argument is finished, however, the fact 
remains that all Frenchmen are by no means chau- 
vinists and that American art interests them about 
as little as if they were. To be sure the French art 
world seems to be passing through a temporarily 
acute chauvinistic stage. But I doubt if that ac- 
counts for their almost non-existent interest in the 
American exhibition. That the French will ever 
interest themselves in exhibitions of American art 
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brought to Paris without any effort on their part 
is doubtful. ‘These undertakings should be recipro- 
cal. Let the French bring American exhibitions 
to Paris and Americans take French exhibitions to 
America. As long as we bring French exhibitions 
to America and also take American exhibitions to 
France the story will be the same. Frankly, it is 
no concern of theirs whether American exhibitions 
come to Paris or not, and these interests them not 
at all. We have more than a hundred millions of 
people and many cities which need good exhibitions. 
If Mrs. Sterner’s exhibition had been sent to the 
main cities of America it would have been seen by 
many more Americans and by just about as many 
Frenchmen. Our problem is to intensify our own 


production and spread the interest in art among 
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our own people. And when France wants to see 
our pictures she will not hesitate to come and get 
them. For the present France is only interested 
in America as a market for her own art; she is not 
interested in our sending our artists to her. She 
doesn’t think of us as a producer of art. In the realm 
of the moving picture she accepts us because we are 
making better moving pictures than she is. In the 
realm of jazz she accepts us because we supply 
something she cannot supply. But in the realm of 
painting and sculpture she looks upon us merely as 
a possible rich market and looks with regret upon the 
thought that we may fill this market with our own 
productions. , 
F. W. 


Paris. 
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“THE ARTS OF THE BOOK” 


During the summer of 1924 the Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art ts holding a remarkable exhibition to 
which reference has already been made in a previous 
issue of THE ARTS. We are reproducing herewith a 
small group of choice examples from the wealth of 
material lent to the Museum by many owners, notably 
the Pierpont Morgan Library. Mr. William M. Ivins, 
Jr., Curator of Prints, whose writing is well known 


to our readers, has prepared an authoritative and pro- 
fusely illustrated Guide which, printed by the House 
of Rudge, is ttself a handsome example of the art of 
printing. The exhibition will continue through the 
14th of September. 


























MAP FROM PTOLEMY’S COSMOGRAPHIA 
Lent by the Pierpont Morgan Library Printed by LEONARD HOL at Ulm (1490) 
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Ah! sans ’heureux secours des mille démentis *! 


Contre tous les Jonnés de tous cdtés partis, 





Une heure de soupcon, de doute ou de silence 
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Les Montparnos: RomMAN NOUVEAU DE LA 
BoHEME CosMOPOLITE, par MICHEL GEORGES- 
Micue -: Paris, A. Fayard et Cie., Editeurs. 


N experienced chronicler of the modern move- 

ment in Paris, M. Georges-Michel, in this novel 
has sought to unite actuality with imaginative effort. 
As long as he remains on the firm ground of the 
actual he is always interesting and suggestive. But 
when he attempts a flight into the dangerous realm 
of creative fiction, his equipment fails him, and he 
lands precipitately in a bog of bathos. ‘There is so 
much that is entertaining, so much that is suggestive, 
a bit even that is illuminating, that M. Georges- 
Michel’s final failure to write a convincing novel 
gives additional support to the contention that as a 
rule the good reporter makes a poor novelist. Les 
Montparnos is to be read not for its characters, its 
plot, its final tragedy, which may be true, but never 
artistically convincing, but rather for its vivid 
glimpses of real men and places. The central anal- 
ogy—which envisages the “modern” artist as a sort 
of early Christian of a new religion, a sort of devout 
Franciscan of a new vision, undauntedly embracing 
poverty and deprivation and hunger, but inspired 
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in his annunciatory mission by the flame of an inner 
joy—this, I believe, is an illuminating comparison, 
based undoubtedly upon a flash of revelation that 
must have come to Michel Georges-Michel in one of 
his colloquies with the leaders of contemporary art. 


His protagonist, Modrulleau, is a composite char- 
acter, a synthesis of some of the outstanding traits of 
the artists, Modigliani and Utrillo. The back- 
ground in this composition is Montparnasse, or, 
more immediately, the Café de la Rotonde, gather- 
ing place, before the present invasion by tourists and 
sightseers, of all who were addicted to the habit- 
forming drug of “‘art,” the poison of painting, or, in 
the words of the journalist, “la vérole Montpar- 
nasse’”—in short, blond Valkyries, dark Spaniards, 
American ladies in Spanish shawls and earings; 
the Hindus, the English, the Japanese, the Arabs, 
the Russians, the Kikis, the Aischas, the stratum of 
models; the Kislings, the Zadkines, the Vassilievs, 
the Fujitas; the poets from Oxford with the ladies 
from Abyssinia. 


There can be no doubt that Michel Georges- 
Michel knows his Rotonde, and the Dome as well. 
He is no less familiar with the wiles of scheming 





LANDSCAPE 
Belmaison Galleries 


(Drawing) 


collectors, and the upstart dealers of the rue de la 
Boétie and other sections of the right bank. He 
depicts with acid pen the Roumanian Afthalian, who 
had started peddling ‘‘vegetable” silk stockings in 
front of the cafés and had ended by specializing in 
modern art of the most radical type. “The taste for 
modern art, the despicable Afthalian confides, is like 
a taste for cocaine, innocent enough to begin -with, 
but impossible to shake off. A buyer begins with 
Guillaumin, innocent and innocuous enough, and 
ends with the most demented of the Russians. The 
jargon of this dealer, who sets the starving Mod- 
rulleau to the task of ‘manufacturing masterpieces” 
at the rate of ten francs a day, is faithfully and en- 
tertainingly reproduced. 

_ Throughout the novel, we are permitted to catch 
glimpses of Derain, of Picasso, Stravinsky. We at- 
tend a party in the studio of Montparnasse Ameri- 
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cans—their behavior makes us blush. We go with 
Modrulleau and Haricot Rouge to Rome; and we 
attend a luncheon in the palace of Diaghilev, who is 
staging a new ballet with décors by Picasso. We 
overhear the conversation of those two masters, 
Stravinsky and Picasso, discussing modern music and 
painting. ‘There is a brief but revelatory summary 
of the tendencies of contemporary German art, com- 
ing from the lips of the Polish Kisling. 

“Methodically, they are seeking to escape from 
method. “Take one of Kokoschka’s new expression- 
istic canvases: deliberate lack of balance stressed 
with typical Germanic insistence ; in one corner two 
sous of Bonnard, in another a franc’s worth of Van 
Gogh; here a grotesque imitation of Cézanne; fur- 
ther away, a pastiness a la Segonzac, while Leger’s 
letters flutter through it all.” 

Modrulleau is finally lonized, made the guest of 
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Montross Galleries 
honor at a dinner given by the Princesse Laurence. 
On this occasion we are given a taste of the sense- 
less chatter and the imbecilities of the salons con- 
cerning art. “They make fun of him,” says the 
despicable dealer, Lord Jarrout, to a little countess, 
“but he may be the big man of tomorrow, for that 
very reason. I myself gave Apollinaire the idea of 
launching Rousseau-le-Douanier. He didn’t believe 
me. Basler helped me. And ten years later Apol- 
linaire was the most firmly convinced admirer of 
this painter, the great, great painter of Coda: ee 


The corruption and downfall of Modrulleau be- 
gins. For M. Georges-Michel takes us through the 
tragedy of Modrulleau’s death in order to expose 
the martyrdom of his artist and reveal the irony of 
his posthumous fame. He shows us the little stock 
exchange in modern art, the speculation in pictures. 
Even the bourgeois buy them, not hesitating even at 
those canvases which strike them as most incompre- 
hensible. Waiters, hairdressers, pedlers, petty offi- 
cials and gendarmes all engage in the parasitic traffic 
in “modern” art, hoping to follow in the footsteps 
of Afthalian, who started as a pedler of “vegetable” 
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silk stockings. As for the garcons de café, they en- 
courage the artists to run up their indebtedness to 
them because, having themselves once served Picasso 
and Derain, and knowing the figures their canvases 
command today, they hope to acquire the works of 
some younger Picasso, whose work in the not too 
distant future may likewise become valuable. 


It is with piquant irony that M. Georges-Michel 
contrasts the prices brought by Modrulleau’s pic- 
tures after his death with the stark misery and desti- 
tution which brings it about. Appropriately he 
dedicates this novel “ad ceux de Deauville.” As a 
novel, it is a failure. As a picture of Montparnasse 
of five or six years ago, it is unflaggingly interesting. 


Ropert ALLERTON PARKER. 
THE Movern Woopcut: A Stupy oF THE Evo- 


LUTION OF THE Crart, by Herpert Furst 
(‘Tis’): With a Chapter on the Practice ot 


Xylography, by W. Thomas Smith: London, 
John Lane, The Bodley Head. New York, 
Dodd, Mead and Company, 1924. ($12.50.) 


More than two hundred reproductions of wood 
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engravings, wood and linoleum cuts and no less than 
sixteen plates in color illustrate Mr. Furst’s text 
in this handsome volume. It would be nearer 
the truth to say that-Mr. Furst’s text accom- 
panies the woodcuts, since for the most part it 
is little more than a running commentary on 
his widely and hospitably chosen examples of the 
xylographer’s art. Anyone who has had the miser- 
able experience of manufacturing “copy” to carry 
illustrations—I myself once served a term on one of 
our so-called “art”? magazines and such menial tasks 
were often tossed to me—will not be severe in criti- 
cizing Mr. Furst. As a matter of fact, he acquits 
himself honorably; and if occasionally he falls into 
the habit of making a glib generalization with which 
we violently disagree, such faults are the inevitable 
consequences of his chosen method—that of exten- 
sive, hospitable and catholic appreciation of the 
woodcut, as opposed to intensive and discriminating 
criticism. 

Good, bad, and atrocious are awarded equal and 
honorable place in this published gallery of wood- 
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cuts. All of the major European countries are rep- 
resented, and there is a generous representation of 
American wood-cutters. Mr. Furst begins with a 
historical survey, in some ways the most valuable 
portion of his text. Durer is, however, represented 
by only two blocks, and Blake is shown in two 
blocks which seem an unfortunate and uninspired 
choice. Hans Baldung Gruen’s Fighting Horses 
is not the same print as that recently acquired by the 
Metropolitan Museum, but of the same series. To 
the great illustrators of the Victorian era—the 
“golden days” of the Fifties and Sixties—and to 
the great engravers like Swain and the Dalziel 
Brothers, Mr. Furst is unfair and derogatory. He 
includes, for instance, no specimen from the cele- 
brated Moxon Tennyson of 1857, an epoch-making 
book in this field. “The Old Chartist, by Sandys, 
which he does include, is a fair sample of the sound 
and honest craftsmanship of that period. What- 
ever their shortcomings, the illustrators of the 
Sixties—men like Millais, Fred Walker, Pinwell, 
Houghton, Keene and DuMaurier—were masters 


of their craft, brilliantly and nobly solving the 
problems set before them, just as the Swains and 
the Dalziels were engravers whose skill has never 
subsequently been surpassed. Yet Herbert Furst 
dismisses this period and these men with a sophisti- 
cated nonchalance that can have been bred only of 
the most fatuous ignorance. ‘‘Even the best of 
them,” he writes, “. . . paid little enough atten- 
tion to truly xylographic design and none of them 
any to its glyptic qualities and possibilities. Not 
a black that was not wantonly broken, barely a gray 
that was not produced by cross-hatching, and hardly 
a white that was not marred by a ‘tint’ or a meander- 
ing scribble.” ‘This is one of those glib ‘‘modern- 
istic’ generalizations that even the most perfunc- 
tory investigation would have rendered impossible. 
A glance through Gleeson White’s splendidly illus- 
trated English Illustration: The Sixties, or a pe- 
rusal of Edmund J. Sullivan’s stimulating Art of 
Illustration (a book no one interested in black 
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and white, or in any art, should miss) would 
have given Mr. Furst a clearer conception of that 
truly creative period. The difficulties confronting 
them, the external exigencies which influenced and, 
to a certain extent, limited the work of these men, 
were nevertheless courageously and_ triumphantly 
overcome. ‘This fact increases our respect for their 
work. And in criticizing the work of our contem- 
poraries, who submit to so slight a discipline, and 
for whom the way seems so thoroughly prepared, 
we should not ignore this fact. 

Mr. Furst’s selection of contemporary French 
woodcutters and engravers is as varied as it is rep- 
resentative of the modern spirit. He includes, 
naturally, the veteran Felix Vallotton, and char- 
acteristic examples are also shown of such divergent 
talents as Daragnés, Carlégle, Léon Bonfils, Gau- 
guin, Raoul Dufy, Derain, and others of less im- 
portance. We wonder if Picasso or Matisse have 
ever cut blocks—if they have, their work is essen- 
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tial to any book on the modern woodcut. One is 
surprised and shocked to find no mention or no 
sample of the work of so superb a craftsman as 
Achille Ouvré, a man who continues the finest and 
most workmanlike tradition of the craft, and yet 
infuses into his work a hard and forceful vitality. 
A few years ago he produced a series of portrait 
blocks of colleagues and contemporaries, a series 
which eloquently indicated the possibilities of the 
burin in honest and modest hands. More recently 
M. Ouvre’s illustrations for the new edition of 
Henri Duvernois’ delightful Crapotte were amaz- 
ing evocations of the spirit of this book—particularly 
that one of the poulailler of a boulevard theatre 
which Crapotte visited one night in a reminiscent 
mood. “The omission of Achille Ouvré is almost 
unforgivable; it arouses the suspicion that Mr. 
Furst could not have been very active in his search 
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for the best, only the best and nothing but the best, 
in the way of contemporary woodcuts. 

He is, we must admit, handsomely generous to 
Americans, beginning with Timothy Cole and end- 
ing with Max Weber and the Zorachs. He in- 
cludes wood and linoleum cuts by George Biddle, 
Cecile Buller, Henry Glintenkamp, C. Bertram 
Hartman, Rockwell Kent, Walt Kuhn, Tod Lin- 
denmuth, J. J. A. Murphy, J. J. Lankes, P. Rusicka, 
Henry Fitch Taylor, C. O. Woodbury and Robert 
Young. Under the circumstances this may be as- 
sumed to be a representative choice, though it recalls 
by its striking omissions the finely comprehensive 
exhibition of American woodcuts and engravings 
arranged by Mr. Weitenkampf not so long ago at 
the New York Public Library. 

I do not believe that Mr. Furst goes far enough 
in explaining the origin of the present renaissance 


of xylography—a pretentious name for a modest 
craft. ‘The real reason for its present vogue may 
lie in the fact that no other medium pays such divi- 
dends. Smashing, dashing effects in white and 
black—the latter often a bit too inky—seem to be 
possible with the expenditure of the slightest talent. 
Xylography has become, almost, an art which con- 
ceals a lack of art. “Today its exponents, as not 
long ago were the devotees of batik, are a bit too 
ecstatically satisfied with the entirely fortuitous 
miracles of their gouging and gashing and cut- 
ting. The rest of us are beginning to tire of 
this superficial virtuosity, this brilliant dazzling 
overemphasis and untiring overstatement. Wood- 


cut if you must, we are tempted to cry, but master 
your craft. 


Discipline yourself: serve a longer 
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novitiate if necessary—anything to spare us these 
eternal, formless pools of ink. Turning the pages 
of Mr. Furst’s volume, studying the latest and most 
daring of these xylographers, we revert to more 
honest and less sophisticated days, when the craft 
was young. And we are impelled to paraphrase the 
last words of the dying Goethe—to cry aloud: Line! 
line! more line! 
RoBerRT ALLERTON ParKeERr. 


THE ComMon SENSE OF Music, by Sicgmunp 
SPAETH: Boni and Liveright, New York, 1924. 
($2.00. ) 

The dark secrets are out! Many of the mysteries 
of music are no more. In racy, conversational style, 
often in the modern patois of the man of the street, 
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Sigmund Spaeth has brought music down from her 
aery perch in the firmament and put her in friend- 
liest terms with any mere man who may wish to woo 
her. Every great need of mankind must be met 
sooner or later. For ages music has cried out for 
an interpreting friend: one close to her and to the 
masses for whom she came. With a keen apprecia- 
tion of the need on both sides, Dr. Spaeth here offers 
his services as mediator. Undoubtedly his efforts 
will win the greatest reward—to be accepted for 
their high purpose. 

Here is a deft, facile, and yet simple unravelling 
of some of the technical yarns that professional dig- 
nitaries have enmeshed about the innocent student 
and casual onlooker. For the scholar who must 
perforce hide his light under a bushel of cloudy 
words, this casual ramble may be considered an in- 
trusion on his private domains. In fact, probably 
there will be many who will positively resent such 
trespass. 

But, though it has all the verdant freshness of a 
country greensward, its march and progress is as 
inevitable as the most carefully designed garden plot. 
Sigmund Spaeth is a newspaper writer. So his chap- 
ter and sub-headings make as good reading as do 
some of the paragraphs. “They are worth several 
chuckles themselves. 

While he laments our “dogged communion with 
the esthetic,” this doctor of music wields an un- 
erring scalpel that touches lightly, but sympathet- 
ically, on the favorite weaknesses of -his musical con- 
spirators. 

There is an analysis and classification of the 
favorite tunes, their common characteristics, that is 
both illuminative and informative to musician. and 
layman alike. How many good musicians know that 
How Dry I Am (or did they ever hear IT?) starts 
out on the same notes as does Lead Kindly Light? 
That isn’t the only shocking affinity that he reveals 
between classics and doggerel. 

But it is not’ at all passed out with a twinkle of 
the eye like many modern prescriptions. On occa- 
sion, as love of his Muse leads him out, he takes a 
brief but refreshing dip into the philosophy of music 


as the ideal medium of human expression. “Then 
we have both devotion and understanding. 

There are broad comments on the modern trends 
in music. Some of them will undoubtedly give an 
unfair impression to the layman for whom the book 
was intended. “They are too general and colorful 
and made to serve his personal fancies. But at any 
rate, they serve the purpose of the book. If that is 
accomplished, perhaps the layman will then browse 
around enough for himself to need no further 
guidance. 

He pointedly remarks: “If you once acquire that 
independence of ear which marks your budding 
futurist, may the gods of harmony have mercy on 
your soul and on your neighbors!” Well, Amen! 
But let’s not forget that ears that hear dissonance 
today may hear consonance tomorrow. 

In the days of casting all form into a sea of for- 
getfulness, the author offers a timely word on the 
importance and significance, the reasonableness, of 
unity and design, the conserving power of form. It 
is a skillful explanation in non-technical terms. 

He takes a much-needed thrust at our weak- 
nesses: the insincerity of our craze for superlatives; 
for press-agented box-office attractions; for the artist 
rather than the art. There is much hubbub about 
our musical nationalism these days. Sigmund Spaeth 
neatly sums it: “Until we stop eternally asking who 
is singing or playing, and begin to take an interest 
in what is to be sung or played, we cannot honestly 
consider ourselves a nation of music-lovers.” 

An Appendix on scales and notes, also one on 
Rounds to sing, with a Glossary and Index make 
the work well rounded. 

Should you chance to see more than one book- 
lover smiling into the covers of a volume done in a 
vivid hue of green, you can rest assured that the gos- 
pel of music is penetrating and doing its bit to leaven 
the whole. 

This book is not meant as a text of admission to 


the high priesthood of music, but it should prove a 


great help and encouragement to him who would 
offer it intelligent devotion. 
Wes ey La VIOLETTE. 
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NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS 


Due to the loss in transit of manuscripts and photographs from Europe, and the 
subsequent delay in tracing this material, publication of this number of THE ARTS 
has been unavoidably delayed. We regret this delay exceedingly, but wish to assure 
our readers that everything possible is being done to bring the September issue out 
at the usual time. 


We also take this opportunity to ask those of our readers who are returning to the 
city to send us their change of address as far in advance as possible. At this season 
of the year so many changes of address are received that a great deal of time is needed 
for the adjustment of our records. Your co-operation in this will prevent unnecessary 
delay in the receipt of your copies and will be greatly appreciated. . 
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ECAUSE of the constant demand for back numbers of THE Arts and requests 
for information regarding articles carried in past issues we are publishing below 
a list of those in which our readers have indicated more than usual interest. 


This list is published principally for the benefit of new readers who may be interested 
in securing some of these articles while the issues containing them are still available. 


All of these articles are beautifully and abundantly illustrated. 
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Brancusi, Constantin: by M. M 1923 
Butler, Samuel, Art Student and Art Critic: by Robert Allerton Parker il, 1923 
Cézanne, France Erects a Monument to: By Harold C. Van Doren 1924 
Chinese Painting, Aspects of: by Arthur Davison Ficke tle 926 
Chinese Painting: by Agnes E. Meyer 1923 
Cubism—Its Rise and Influence: by Andrew Dasburg 1923 
Daumier, The Man of His Time: by W. M. Ivins, Jr 1923 
David, Hermine: by Alexander Brook 1924 
Eakins, Thomas: by Alan Burroughs 1923 
Forain, Jean Louis: by Guy Pene Du Bois il, 1923 
Form and the Subject: by Thomas H. Benton 1924 
Gavarni: by William Murrell 1923 
Glackens, William: by Forbes Watson il, 1923 
Goddard, Savery, Phyffe—Cabinet-Makers: by Charles Over Cornelius.......... October, 1923 
Hopper, The Etchings of Edward: by Virgil Barker 1924 
Hunt, William Morris: by Lloyd Goodrich 1924 
Independants, Société des: by Jan Gordon il, 1924 
Italian Paintings, A Remarkable Exhibition of: by Richard Offner 1924 
Kuniyoshi, Yasuo: by Alexander Brook 1924 
Kwaigetsudo, The Prints of: by Arthur Davison Ficke 1923 
Lachaise, Gaston: by A. E. Gallatin 1923 
Laurencin, Marie: by Gabrielle Buffet 1923 
Lautrec, Henri de Toulouse: by Alexander Brook 1923 
Luks and Flamboyance: by Guy Pene Du Bois February, 1923 
McFee, Henry Lee: by Alexander Brook November, 1923 
Maillol, Aristide: by Waldemar George February, 1924 
Marin, The Water Colors of John: by Virgil Barker February, 1924 
Negro Art: by Marius de Zayas 1923 
Persian Paintings in America: by Ananda Coomaraswamy 1923 
Picasso Speaks: A Statement by the Artist 1923 
Poor, Henry Varnum: by Virgil Barker 1924 
Prendergast, Maurice: by Duncan Phillips 1924 
Rembrandts in the Metropolitan Museum: by Alan Burroughs November, 1923 
Rivera, Diego: by Jose Juan Tablada October, 1923 
Sargent, John Singer: by Forbes Watson 1924 
Seurat, Georges: by Walter Pach 1923 
Sheeler, Charles: by Forbes Watson 1923 


If you are interested in receiving any of the above numbers we can supply any issue of 


1923 with the exception of January at 75c. a copy. The issues of 1924 may be had 
at the regular price of 50c. a copy. 
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not succeeded in overcoming popular misconceptions of what constitutes beauty in a 

work of art. So that we still find an unbeautiful portrait of a beautiful woman more 
generally accepted as being beautiful than a beautiful portrait of an unbeautiful man. We 
still find that the beauty attributed to the work of art is not its own inherent beauty, but 
depends rather on the appeal to the spectator’s memory which is made by the external 
subject suggested by the particular work of art. The average spectator remembers or has 
been taught so well that twilight on the river, the mountains at sunset or the cathedral at 
dusk are beautiful, that any naturalistic suggestion of these subjects, however futile or even 
tawdry in its conception and workmanship, is credited by him with that amount of beauty 
which such subjects for him religiously have. 


He does not, and occasionally quite obstinately will not, understand that a natural 
phenomenon which has become accepted as being infallibly beautiful does not thereby become 
the “matter” of a work of art, awaiting only a hand and eye sufficiently dexterous to repro- 
duce the effect on canvas. Nor will he believe that what is generally accepted as being ugly 
in or is not thereby debarred material for the artist. And the reasons are not far to 
seek. 

For it is not widely understood that the beauty of a work of art does not exist previously 
in nature but is created afresh by each work of art. The artist is not merely a medium 
through which beauty in nature passes unchanged; he is not merely a translator of an exist- 
ing beauty, but he is a creator of a new and separate beauty that comes into being in his 
work of art and never has existed before. But it is so much more difficult for us to discover 
and communicate our own exclusive impressions than to rely on the accepted, both in impres- 
sion and expression, that one of the easiest ways to discover whether a man is really an 
artist is by the disturbance that he creates in the minds of those who have their little stock 
of beauty, neatly done up in capsules, ready to swallow at various appointed times. 

In the wake of the artist there comes inevitably a change in the list of subjects which 
are popularly ordained beautiful and no sooner does the list become properly numbered and 
labelled than along comes another artist or another group of artists and upsets the list. The 
process is unending, and the term beauty continues to be applied in a vague and mistaken 
fashion to art. Any attempt to clarify the point is welcome, and success in the attempt 
should be hailed. The nearest approach to success that I have met in recent years occurs 
in a small book entitled “An Essay Towards a Theory of Art,” by Lascelles Abercrombie 
(Martin Secker, No. 5 John Street, London, 1922), who thinks too clearly about art to 
lose himself in slippery jargon. From this book I quote the following: 

“So far then from art having to originate in beautiful experience it can actually give us 
the paradoxical impression of beauty conveying a sense of unbeautiful things. Is agony 
beautiful? We have Michelangelo’s ‘Dawn.’ Is a corpse beautiful, and the grimaces of 
weeping? We have Mantegna’s ‘Dead Christ.’ Is eternal damnation beautiful? We have 
Dante’s ‘Inferno.’ Is drunken lechery beautiful? We have Burns’ ‘Jolly Beggars.’ And I 
see not how nine-tenths of the drama is to be accounted for as art, if art is always to pro- 
ceed from an original judgment of beauty. But in truth it is under no such necessity. All 
art has to do is to express esthetic experience; and this may or may not be beautiful: that 
is wholly indifferent to art. We merély require it to communicate that kind of experience 
in which things carry an immediate and spontaneous face-value. It does not, of course, fol- 
low, that if an esthetic experience is unbeautiful, it is therefore disliked: for as we see from 


ey act sc is a subject which few writers on art have failed to tackle. But they have 


everyday life, even ugly things can be actually enjoyed. But there are plenty of cases in 
which the beauty of art does include repulsive experience. And in these cases it is simply a 
question which will win—our detestation of the artist’s matter or our delight in his art. 
With those who think it illegitimate to dislike the matter of art (its impulsive experience) 
I do not stop to argue; I am concerned with the facts of art, not of human nature. It must, 
however, be marked that when the matter of art is found repulsive, this is perhaps always 
due to some contamination of esthetic experience with ulterior judgment, especially moral. 
But the main fact of art in this present stage of my argument is that esthetic experience of 
any kind whatever is valid for art and if this be not beautiful experience, it is no part of 
the business of art to bamboozle us into believing it beautiful; art merely has to make the 
presentation of it beautiful: that is, to envelop it completely in the beauty which comes of 
its perfect expression.” 





VIRGIN OF SORROW (Wood) French (XVIth) 
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DETAILS FROM DUCCIO’S MASTERPIECE 


N October, 1309, Duccio di Buoninsegna signed 
a contract with the trustees of the Cathedral 
at Siena to replace the rude effigy of the Madonna 
with a new altarpiece of his own creation. Duccio 
was to be paid sixteen soldi a day and all expenses 
for the upkeep of his studio; he was to undertake 
this great work with his own hands, without the aid 
of apprentices or assistants; he contracted to engage 
in no other work during the making of the great 
altarpiece. It took the father of the ‘‘Sienese 
School” nearly two years to produce his master- 
piece. Not until June, 1311, was it ready to be 
transported to the cathedral. Invited to the studio, 
the officials looked upon it with great favor. 

The ceremony of placing Duccio’s great work 
in the cathedral was one in which all of Siena par- 
ticipated. A holiday was declared; all business and 
trafic in Siena was suspended. ‘There was a sol- 
emn processional from the studio of the artist to 
the Cathedral; a parade about the Campo; hymns 
and litanies in honor of the Virgin; singing in the 
streets; “all the bells pealing a glory in devotion for 
so noble a picture as this is,” in the words of a 
contemporary chronicler. ‘Thus it was that one of 
the finest Madonnas known to art was set in its 
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place, to enclose ‘“‘with splendor the altar of as 
proud a temple as Christendom could show.” 
Today Duccio’s masterpiece is found in the 
museum of the Opera del Duomo, close by the Siena 
Cathedral. A careful student of these celebrated 
panels, which are herewith reproduced, is imme- 
diately struck by the pronounced Byzantine influence 
they reveal. Certain authorities go so far even 
as to claim that Duccio learned the rudiments 
of his art in Byzantium, perhaps in Constantinople 
itself. The material splendor of his gilding and 
tooling, the finesse of his simplified and even ab- 
stract composition, the human types he chose, the 
motives, the attitudes—devils who seem to be 
descendants of Silenus, angels related to the lesser 
gods and goddesses of Hellas, prophets and old men 
who curiously resemble the philosophers of Alex- 
andria of the fourth century—these traits are said 
to be derived from Byzantium, as well as the sump- 
tuousness of his greens and golds, the metallic lustre 
which is not unlike that of a bronze relief, the 
smouldering refulgence that is not unlike that of 
the old gold in Byzantine mosaics. These are 
the qualities that have given to Duccio his reputa- 
tion as the last of the painters of antiquity, in con- 
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trast to his Florentine contemporary Giotto, who is 
known as the first of the moderns. 

But we should not make the mistake of con- 
sidering Duccio as completely, or even as predom- 
inantly, Byzantine. At heart he was medieval 
Italian, embodying to a supreme degree all those 
essential powers the medieval world sought for in 
its artists. [he main business of the medieval 
artist was to depict the sacred stories of the Savior 
and His immaculate Mother, to visualize these pious 
incidents, to dramatize them so vividly and so 
effectively that even the humblest and most illiter- 
ate of his townsfolk might read them and partake 
of the spiritual truths they illustrated. In the ful- 
fillment of this task the sensuous appeal of the 
mere decorator was not enough. ‘The power of 
visualization, the gift of dramatic interpretation, 
important factors without doubt, could not un- 
aided have led to the creation of such panels as 
Duccio produced. His triumph is to be found 
rather in his ability to lift his spectators to his own 
realm of spiritual perception. He could paint the 
drama of expression and gesture, and he did. ‘To 
this he added the drama of light with its trans- 
figuring magic; but his greatest achievement is 
found in spiritual revelation of his interpretation. 

For the following two centuries all the painters 
of Siena were profoundly influenced by Duccio, 
who, in his mastery particularly of pathos and ten- 
derness, was the seed out of which Sienese art 
flowered—a lieta scuola fra lieto popolo (“a blithe 
school of blithe people”) as an Italian authority 
has characterized it. The typical Ducciesque quali- 


ties, as suggested by the accompanying illustrations, 
are warmth, brilliance and radiance of color. There 
is simplicity, clearness, buoyant sparkle in his 
visual dramatization of sacred stories. In the 
“Christ among the Doctors” there is nothing trivial, 
nothing extravagant, nothing to alienate profound 
human sympathies. The fervor of ecstatic belief, of 
pathetic yearning, is dramatically expressed in the 
Disciples. ‘““The Betrayal of Jesus” reveals Duccio 
as a matter of grouping and arrangement: the action 
and expression of the two opposed masses of men 
are kept so sharply differentiated that no one can 
mistake the significance of the depicted conflict. The 
“Entry into Jerusalem’ is considered by some au- 
thorities to mark the highwater mark of Duccio’s 
achievement. As spectators of the scene, we are 
compelled to take a fixed position; we are obliged, 
as Mr. Berenson has pointed out, “‘to become aware 
of, to attend to, the space as space.” 

Bernard Berenson’s interpretation of Duccio in 
his “The Central Italian Painters of the Renais- 
sance,’’ first published twenty-seven years ago, re- 
mains the best introduction to the supreme artist of 
the Sienese school, while his later book on Sienese 
art (1918) is important in indicating Duccio’s pro- 
found influence upon his followers. Mr. Berenson 
thus summarizes Duccio’s outstanding powers: “Ex- 
pression, then, and interpretation, grandeur of con- 
ception, and depth of feeling—the qualities most 
essential to great Illustration—Duccio possessed to 
the utmost, and this implies that he had sufficient 
control also of form and movement to render his 
effects.” 
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THE PLASTER BUILDERS 


By Henry S. CHURCHILL 


I 


MERICAN architecture is the best in the 
world. But this little body of architectural 
achievement is entirely surrounded by a sea of struc- 
tures that are not-architecture at all. They con- 
stitute the Building Game, so often confused in the 
public mind with the great art, but which really 
belongs to that part of the American scene which 
includes not-so-Old Masters, employers who give 
their business to their employees, French cooking, 
and the Bok Peace Prize. From the collapsible 
cottage rejoicing in the name of Kenilworth Castle 
or Belle View Manor to the onyx and marble luxury 
of a great bank or the sacred white elephantine dig- 
nity of a national memorial, the greater part of 
American building is merely more or less permanent 
scene-painting. 
Too many architects seem unable to think in any- 
thing except the terms of a dead tradition which 
requires the use of luxurious materials too costly for 
general consumption. This traditionalism, together 
with the client’s demand for edifices which proclaim 
his wealth and importance, has resulted in an orgy 
of substitution—substitution of materials, substitu- 
tion of ideas. 


II 


- The most obvious producer of counterfeits is the 
speculative builder of high-class apartment houses, 
who needs a rent roll to unload the Pecksniff Court 
Apartments and realize his sixty per cent profit. 
Hiring a good architect to work out attractive con- 
veniences in plan or equipment would be too ex- 
pensive ; and besides, he has found out by experience 
that tenants do not care much about conveniences 
if only the Entrance Hall is impressively of stone, 
marble and carved wood. As real Caen stone, Botti- 
cino marble, and handcarved oak are out of the 
question, the builder imitates all three in plaster, 
just as he substitutes cast stone for stone. 

The speculator, however, makes no virtue of his 
tricks; his motives are economic, and he admits it. 
Equal offenders with their more commercial 
brothers, but for other reasons, are the “high-toned 
architects,” as Mayor Hylan playfully calls them. 
Hide-bound in their worship of things built in a 
past when certain beautiful effects were obtained 
by a legitimate use of materials and craftsmanship, 
they call their product “Architecture,” and talk only 
of tradition. With entirely different materials and 
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no craftsmen, they repeat school-learned formulas, 
Classic, Renaissance or Gothic, in ersatz. 

Few Corinthian capitals are today designed with 
any genuine feeling. “The Roman carvers saw the 
acanthus as a beautiful thing growing in the fields; 
but what draftsman has ever seen an acanthus grow- 
ing along the Bronx River? His capitals are copied 
from books, and turned out in quantity by carving 
machines. He would be more in the Classic tra- 
dition of he used the ubiquitous poison-ivy as_ his 
motif, though there would still remain the essen- 
tial incongruity of using the limited forms of stone 
construction to decorate a steel frame. 

Travertine, the building stone of Rome, is a ma- 
terial dearly cherished by our architects ever since 
it was imported by a famous firm for their famous 
replica of a tepidarium—for trains. Unfortunately 
the cost of importing it stood in the way of its 
popularization until the discovery was made that it 
could be imitated in plaster. Since then it has in- 
deed been put on with a trowel. ; 

Behind both speculator and architect is the client, 
holder of the purse-strings and Knower of What 
He Wants, always anxious to make a great impres- 
sion. He wants something that looks expensive: 
his taste desires it, his position demands it, his busi- 
ness makes it imperative. He fears the experi- 
mental; it might not be successful, and then his 
pocket and his nose would both be somewhat out 
of joint. 

No Church, for example, would build honestly in 
just steel and concrete; no Bank is rich enough to 
be so poor as to admit to just terra-cotta, brick and 
steel. The Church is Gothicized, creating an archi- 
tectural anomaly akin to doing fourth dimensional 
problems with Roman numerals. The noted bank- 
ing room of the Bowery Bank, greatly admired by 
worshipers of Byzantine, is as much real architecture 
as the Gothic cathedral in ‘“The Miracle” is real 
architecture. Like that cathedral it is only make- 
believe, however effective the visual achievement. 
It is a misfit, something forced into a steel shell just 
as Rheims Cathedral was forced into the Century 
Theatre. 


The carefully copied Tudor house, unlike its 
original, often is only one brick thick, each brick 
carefully anchored by clips to the wood frame 
behind. The half-timber, originally structural, is 
half-inch timber. The hand-adzed beams of the 


porch are machine cut. The carved oak wainscoting 


is pressed paper. The beamed ceilings are hollow 
boxes. The plumbing is real. 

Even a partial list of the makeshifts employed in 
the Building Game reads like the specifications for 
a moving picture Heaven. Cast imitation stone; 
stone put on with a trowel; stone made of wood- 
fibre. Gothic stone vaults stuccoed on wire lath, 
hung from steel trusses, the joints painted. Gothic 
tracery of reinforced cast cement. Slate and tile 
roofs made of asbestos or metal. Massive stone 
walls four inches thick. Imitation marble wain- 
scots, columns and ornaments made of plaster or 
“composition.” Early Colonial door-ware manufac- 
tured on the East Side. Book-cases full of book- 
backs. Radiators disguised as Victrolas. Paper 
grass-cloth. “Tile bath-rooms of “‘tile-board.” Steel 
elevators lined with hewn oak beams pegged together. 
Leaded glass with the leading on one side only. 
Iron balconies you can’t go out on. Electric lights 
parading as candles and vacuum cleaners masquer- 
ading as saxophones. Shutters that are not meant 


to shut. Oriental rugs of rubber—a rug you love 
to mop. Door-knockers next to electric bells. Iron 
grilles against blank walls. Door-beds. Imitation 


flowers in the windows and glass fruit on the table. 
Fire-places without flues—that cosey look comes 
from an electric-coal fire. Kalamein bronze. Steel 
columns made “invisible” by boxing them with mir- 
rors. Della Robbia plaques made in Trenton, N. J. 
Mahogany doors of steel; mahogany doors of birch; 
birch of pressed wood-fibre. ‘‘Parge” work. 
“Fresco” painting. Felt fire-axes. : 

These things and many others grow on Egyptian 
bank-vaults, Greek skyscrapers, movie-houses, banks 
and churches: Roman stations, banks, court-houses, 
museums and saloons; Byzantine churches; Roman- 
esque churches and banks; Gothic churches and sky- 
scrapers; Italian Renaissance residences, department 
stores and theatres; French Renaissance libraries, 
offices and apartments; Adams stores and _ hotels; 
Normandy country mansions; Czecho-Slovak villas; 
Arabian synagogues; Russian banks; Norwegian 
fords; and God knows what else. 


III 


Such make-believe is by no means inevitable. Fac- 
tories, power-houses, bridges and machinery show 
that modern materials have esthetic quality of 
their own, when honestly used. Nearly all machines 
are beautiful—some with the beauty of tremendous 
power, as a locomotive or a turbine; some with the 
beauty of exquisite precision, as a vault time-lock 
or a ham-slicer; some with the beauty of mere 
fitness for function, as a set of gears or a telephone. 
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There is no reason why a modern building, using 
frankly the materials requisite for such a purpose, 
should not be as fine a thing esthetically. 

Though very few architects have had the vision 
to attempt capturing the essential modern beauty of 
materials, great progress has been made in the 
handling of form—progress forced largely by the 
Set-Back Law. Mr. Hugh Ferriss has put down 
in masterful drawings his dreams of a marvelous city 
under the law. The Woolworth and Bush Ter- 
minal Buildings stand as monuments of the transi- 
tion. Mr. Harmon, in his new Shelton Hotel, has 
achieved in fact a superbly sculptural mass. Mr. 
Hood, in the American Radiator Building, has 
struck a new and distinctive note in the use of color, 
not for decoration only, but for mass emphasis. 
Mr. Cass Gilbert has perhaps accomplished the 
greatest creation of them all in the astonishingly 
powerful and incomparably honest concrete Army 
Base in Brooklyn. Although the achievement of 
these men is great, neither they, with the exception 
of Mr. Cass Gilbert in the Army Base, nor any 
others have sounded the esthetic possibilities of the 
fit use of metals, cement, glass, tile, rubber, plaster. 

In general, with some rare exceptions, American 
Architecture is an Ersatz Architecture. At its best, 
the Lincoln Memorial, a building that typifies, in 
its serene harmony, the spirit not of the real, but 
of the legandary, Lincoln. At its average, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, a steel Florentine Palace whose 
delicate rustication has all the masculine power of a 
chorus-girl Pirate. At its worst, an excrescence like 
the Methodist Temple Building in Chicago: 
twenty-one stories, resting ostensibly on plate-glass 
windows, which suddenly and without relation to 
anything beneath burst at the top into a shower of 
Gothic doo-dabs. ‘The street front exteriors,” as 
The Iron Era_ describes this building, ‘are 
of Indiana limestone, carved in beautiful Gothic 
work. It took six months for the shops and artisans 
to turn it out. There are 125,000 pieces of stone 

Climbing off the front is a spire conceal- 
ing the water-tank, from whose top “there is flung 
a Golden Cross, highest toward Heaven that man 
has placed a Christian symbol. It is befitting to 
civilization that this cross is held into the sky by 
an unusual structure. “The Chicago Temple is 
most unusual. It binds with iron, steel and con- 
crete religion and ‘big business’ under one roof... .” 

The Building Game, still sometimes dignified by 
the name of Architecture, reflects accurately the 
American love of the factitious—as it has always 
and everywhere reflected the true likeness of the 
civilization from which it has sprung. 
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EDGAR DEGAS 


CONVERSATIONS WITH DEGAS 


By AMBROISE VOLLARD 


(From his forthcoming volume on Degas, to be published by Crés in Paris at the end 


of October, M. Vollard has kindly extracted for Tue Arts the following passages.) 


Decas—I don’t want any more of you! 

Tue Moper—Monsieur Degas, you always told 
me that I posed very well! . . . 

Decas—Yes, but you’re a Protestant; and Prot- 
estants and Jews are going hand in hand in the 
Dreyfus affair! 

Here is another trait of Degas? As I was going 
to see him, I came across Monsieur L——, a 
well-known Israelite, under the porte-cochére. 

“So you’re going to see Degas? He’s in!” 
Noticing my astonished expression, he added, “Since 
the ‘Affaire’ we hadn’t seen each other—Degas and 
‘I. But yesterday I received a note from him asking 
me to drop into his atelier. He had heard of my 
wife’s death and wanted to tell me that he would 
give me a portrait he made of my poor wife some- 
Mer APG. 5. 7? 

I found Degas putting back in a box the portrait 
of a woman which struck me as already quite 
finished. 

“T’ve got to put a few more strokes on that.” 

MyseLtr—Monsieur L won't be able to 
thank you enough for that 

Dercas—Yes. . . . How pleasant it would 
be to give, if it weren’t for the thanks! . 
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At that moment, a delivery boy came in with a 
basket full of toys. 

Dercas—The day after tomorrow my friend }¥s 
children are coming to wish me a happy New Year. 
I’ve been out exploring in the Place Blanche. Here’s 
the first choice I made. This soldier is magnificent. 
And that doll! The elephant is for myself. They 
said that it was made out of real skin. : 
It was the trunk that excited me: look how it lifts 
up, pulling that ring! 

I had come to invite Degas to dine with me. 

“Certainly, Vollard; but please listen to me: 
There will be one dish for me cooked without 
butter ? And no flowers on the table, and 
dinner at half past seven exactly? You'll 
shut up your cat, I know, and no one will bring 
a dog? And if there are women, they won’t come 
with perfumes? What a horror all those 
odors are! When there are some things that smell 
so good—toasted bread. . . . Ah! And very 
few lights.. . . My eyes, my poor eyes!” 

Degas had made up his mind not to see in order 
to avoid the obligation of recognizing people. Only 
it once happened that after asking the name of an 
intimate friend he had known for thirty years, and 


exclaiming “Ah! my poor eyes!” he forgot that he 
could not see, and, pulled out his watch. 

One day I had brought him a picture to his ate- 
lier. A tiny scrap of paper had torn off the pack- 
age I was untying, and Degas sprang forward to 
seize it. He rescued the “confetti” from a crack 
in the floor and threw it into the stove. “I don’t 
like disorder.” 

Need I add, as my own excuse, that a bit of 
everything could be found in Degas’s atelier; he 
never permitted anything to be touched. One might 
find there handwriting copybooks and even pros- 
pectuses. 

If Degas had decided not to “see,” he wished 
on the contrary to hear, despite a certain hardness 
of hearing. He always said that people spoke in- 
distinctly ; and a whole evening was ruined because 
each word had to be articulated distinctly, though 
in leaving, “‘“Au revoir” was exclaimed rather hur- 
riedly. 

When, to escape from bores—(‘Degas, you will 
come to Madame X’s evening party—she sings so 
beautifully !”?)—-when Degas could not successfully 
use his poor eyesight trick, he used to reply: “That 
would give me the staggers!” 

One day I said to Renoir, who was complaining 
about being the prey of so many people: ‘Do as 
Degas does—just say that that gives you the stag- 
gers.” 

“Yes,” retorted Renoir, “if you could only be- 
lieve that that would keep them away.”’ And drop- 
ping his eyes to his feet, which have for a long time 
refused to serve him: 

“Degas—he’s still got legs.’ 

All these little manias, all his unexpected retorts, 
—which deceived nobody, all fortified Degas’s rep- 
utation as an “original,” even as a tyrant, in the 
eyes of those folk who found it quite natural to 
drag an old man through endless exhibitions of 
paintings, who forced him to dine out at nine 
o'clock in the evening, to partake of dishes made 
of heavy flour-sauces, and even to eat from a table 
that looked like a florist’s display, all because that 
was done in “high society.” 


, 


* 


% 
* 


From time to time, Degas used to invite some 
friend to dine. 

“You will have some of Zoé’s orange confiture.” 

And Zoé, who was not unaware how highly her 
marmalade was prized, used to take advantage of 
the situation. The first time I went to Degas’s— 
it was the luncheon hour and the best time to see 
him—the painter exclaimed, with a touch of rude- 
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ness: ‘“Zoé, I am going to have someone here to 
dinner tonight.” 

“No, monsieur, you will go out to a restaurant 
with your friend. I don’t want you this evening.” 

Degas’s face hardened into severity. Knowing 
his reputation, I said to myself: “‘He’s going to 
strike Zoé!” 

Impassibly the latter went on: 

“I’m putting up my fruit today, I don’t want to 
be disturbed.”’ 

“Very well! Very well!” was Degas’s only an- 
swer. 

And when Zoé had gone back to her kitchen, I 
said to him: ‘You know, Monsieur Degas, that 
you have the reputation of being ill-tempered ?” 

Dercas—I want people to think me so. 

Myse_F—But you are gentle? 

Dercas—I don’t want to be gentle. 

Zoé brought in the salad bowl. Degas himself 
mixed the salad. “The exact amount of oil had 
become a rite. It happened that day that the cruet 
was empty. 

“And the oil?” Degas asked Zoé. 

“I’m going for it, Monsieur, the shop is just 
next door.” 

Zoé came back quarter of an hour later. 

Drcas—Well, hand me the oil. 

ZorE—I’ve got to go back, Monsieur. 
gar instead of oil. 

Degas never flinched. When the servant had 
gone out he exclaimed, “Poor Zoé!” 

“And before Zoé?” I asked. 

Dercas—Before Zoé, I had Sabine. 
how to make orange marmalade. 

It was to Sabine that Degas had said one day: 
“TI have invited some friends here to spend the 
evening—we must have some things to drink.” And 
so, in addition to the traditional camomile of her 
master, Sabine had prepared another drink. 

“What are you giving me there, Sabine?” one 
of the guests had finally asked. And Sabine had 
answered. “It is good, isn’t it? Monsieur told me 
that I must make something good, so I bought this 
bottle from the cocoa merchant and warmed it up 
with sugar.” 

Evidently, Degas’s evening parties were nothing 
like that one organized in his honor by the Baron- 
ness de Cl TL At its conclusion, a valet 
was calling out: “Les gens du Prince G / 
The attendants of the English embassy. The 
attendants, etc.” 

“Why!” exclaimed one dowager, who knew what 
an important personage Degas was, “they are for- 
getting to call out ‘Jes gens de Monsieur Degas!” 


I got vine- 


She too knew 











“Les gens de M. Degas’ retorted the artist, “are 
Zoé. She’s been home in bed since eight o’clock.” 


When Degas was past seventy, his doctor advised 
him that the air in his atelier was not good for him. 

“You must force yourself to go out. Besides, it 
will be a diversion for you.” 

“But, my friend, what if diversions bore me?” 

No matter, authority had spoken. So Degas made 
up his mind to take the air for two or three hours 
every day. What he called “‘taking the air’’ was to 
climb into the inside of the nearest omnibus, and 
once at the end of its run, to climb into a second 
and then into a third. 

Knowing Degas’s antipathy for flowers, one may 
imagine how disagreeable these ’bus rides were to 
him on summer Sundays, especially in view of the 
Parisian mania to carry home flowers from the 
country. On such days Degas took his “hygienic 
promenade” surrounded by lilacs and roses. 

One day he spoke to me of the benefits he had 
derived from a ride through the country in an open 
carriage, of the fine fresh air he had inhaled. 

“Monsieur Degas,” I could not help saying, 
“why don’t you keep a carriage of your own?” 

He gazed at me with an air of astonishment, in 
which one might detect a bit of anger as well. 

“Me buy a carriage? So you expect an artist to 
go out in his own equipage! . . .” 


* * * 


Knowing the trouble Degas always had to leave 
his atelier, I was not a little surprised when he an- 
nounced that he was going to pass a fortnight at la 
Queue-en-Brie, at the home of his friend, Henri 
Rouart. 

“That is going to make me make a few land- 
scapes. You'll come to see me?” 

I did not miss the opportunity of accepting this 
invitation. 

Following the directions of M. Rouart’s gar- 
dener, I found Degas in a pavilion. From the door 
I saw an old man in canvas trousers, a straw hat 
and thick spectacles. No one could have doubted 
that this, indeed, was the “terrible” Degas. 

“I have been out of doors long enough,” he said. 
“There is still a moment before lunch. I am going 
to work a little.” 

As I made a gesture of leaving, he added: “Oh! 
You can come in, I am only doing a landscape.” 

I followed him into the little studio he had ar- 
ranged for himself. With his back to the window, 
he began one of those extraordinary “effets de na- 
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ture,’ of which Pissaro said: “Ce sacré Degas, he 
stuffs you in a corner even with his landscapes.” 

Nevertheless, I remained a bit astonished with 
this fashion of making a landscape indoors. 

Then Degas said: ‘From time to time, when I 
travel, I stick my nose out of the car window. And 
without even leaving home, with a soup of greens 
and three old brushes to stick in it, couldn’t any- 
body have enough to make all the landscapes in 
the world? It’s like my friend Zakarian, with a 
nut, a grape seed and a knife, he has enough to 
keep him busy for twenty years, changing only his 
place knife. And Rouart, who the other day was 
making a watercolor on the edge of a precipice. 
Come! Come! Painting isn’t just a sport.” 

Mysretr—Monsieur Degas, in passing along the 
Boulevard de Clichy, I saw a horse hanging in 
the air at the end of a rope. It was being hauled 
up into a painter’s studio. 

Degas had put a little wooden horse on a shelf. 
“When I come back from the racetrack, there are 
my models. How could anyone make a real horse 
turn in the light as one wanted it 2” 

Myse_tr—lf the impressionists were to hear you, 
Monsieur Degas? 

Decas (with a brusque gesture)—You know 
my opinion of painters who work on the highways. 
I mean if I were the Government, I would have a 
brigade of police to keep an eye on people who 
make landscapes from nature. Oh, I don’t 
want the life of anybody, I would accept that they 
use a little lead to begin with. 

Myse_r—But Renoir? Doesn’t he paint in the 
open air? 

Decas—Renoir—that’s not the same thing. He 
can do anything he likes. You've seen cats playing 
with a skein of wool I'll show you a 
Renoir I have at home in Paris: it has an acidity 
of tone : 

Degas became suddenly pensive. 

“Renoir! We don’t see each other any 

At that instant, Zoé announced a visitor. 
a lady who had come from Paris, thinking that it 
was easier to “get” Degas in the country. She 
arrived with a letter of introduction from an old 
friend of the painter, Monsieur de V——. 

“Master!” 

“Why ‘Master’?” said Degas with the feigned 
rudeness of timid folk. Unabashed, as though she 
were announcing a bit of news that would appeal 
to Degas, the lady exclaimed: “My son is taking 
up painting. He is so sincere and so true to 
nature!” 

“How old is your son, Madame?” 


”’ 
more. 
It was 
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“He'll soon be fifteen.” 

“So young and already so sincere with Nature!”’ 
exclaimed Degas. ‘“‘Well, Madame, he is lost. . . .” 

And after the poor lady had left, in a state of 
stupefaction, as one may imagine: - 

Mysetr—But, Monsieur Degas, to learn his 
craft? 

Decas—It is necessary to copy and recopy the 
masters; and it is only after having given all proofs 
of being a good copyist that one could be reason- 
ably permitted to make even .a radish from 
nature. Could Ingres 

MysrEL_F—You knew Ingres? 

Dercas—I was at-his house once. I had been 

recommended to him by one of his friends. I need 
not tell you in what a state I: got- myself! 
To see Ingres! And at the-very moment 
I was taking my departure, he was overcome by a 
fit of dizziness. I was happy enough to catch him 
in my arms. 

Myse_r—Ingres never worked out of doors, but 
didn’t Manet begin to do plein air? 

Decas (irritated)—Don’t pronounce that word 
“plein air’ in my presence! Poor Manet! To have 
painted the Maximilien, the Christ aux Anges, and 
all that he did up to 1875; and then to leave his 
magnificent “jus de pruneau’”’ to do the Linge! . 

MyseLtr—How does it happen that even the 
Christ aux Anges never found favor with Courbet? 

Decas—Yes, I know, Courbet said that never 
having seen any angels he could not know whether 
they had backs, and moreover that having given 
their figure, the wings that Manet had given them 
could not support them. Mais je me f—de tout ca! 
There is a design in that Christ aux Anges! And 
the transparence of a “pate.” How strong it is! 


* * % 


After his afternoon work, at the period before 
his doctor had yet ordered him to take the air, 
Degas used to go down to the rue Lafitte, beginning 
his tour with Durand-Ruel, then passing by Bern- 
heim-Jeune, and finishing with me. 

I still see him stopping before the Bernheim dis- 
play. On one side of the window the Chartres 
Cathedral and the Maisons de la Ville de Vol- 
terre, by Corot; on the other a Christ au Tombeau, 
by Delacroix. 

“What can they really ask for those canvasses, 
tell me, Vollard ?” 

I confessed my ignorance. 

“But you have just come out of the Bernheims, 
Monsieur Degas?” 

“T really went in with the intention of sound- 
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ing them out, but at the moment of coming down 
to prices, I didn’t have the courage. Just think, 
Corots and Delacroix like those are not the likes 
of me! I was wishing that I might propose to the 
Indian Prince* an exchange of some of my things 
for those; but he wouldn’t have wanted to do it, 
would he? 


“What? He would not have wanted to?” And 
Degas: 
“Well! I'll settle that once for all. Ill go back 


right now. I'll try it out.” 

Degas came back a moment later. 

“Can you believe it! Those two Corots were 
sold this very morning, and for nothing at all! 
They’re going to Moreau-Nélaton. So much the 
better—I’ll capture that Delacroix. I’ve got it 
staked out.” 

And Degas ended by having it. I was lunch- 
ing with him when Zoé rushed in, all out of breath: 

“Monsieur, it’s the Delacroix coming up!” 

And Degas, his napkin in his collar, plunged for- 
ward to receive the Delacroix. But always once 
scrutinized from every angle, the new acquisition 
was turned to the wall. 

The joy that Degas experienced in ‘turning 
over’ his treasures he did not care to share with any- 
one. I can see him still, his round back bent over 
a half opened folio to mask its contents. 

One day the visit of Monsieur L. D 
nounced. 

cenat 
things. 
these lithos by Delacroix. . . . 

By chance Monsieur L. D was calling to 
ask Degas’s permission to photograph this very litho- 
graph, which he knew to be in the possession of the 
artist. 

“Why photograph it?” demanded Degas. 

“For reproduction,” replied his visitor. 

Thinking he “had” Degas, he added: “There are 
only two known proofs and the other can’t be 
found.” 

“Ah” replied Degas, ‘the other proof cannot be 
found? I, Monsieur, have spent twenty years look- 
ing for this Delacroix. Let the rest do like- 
wise ! a 

Monsieur L. D.— played his last card. 

“But, Monsieur Degas, everyone has the right to 
enjoy art.” : 

“T laugh at that,” retorted Degas, “this right you 
give to the whole world. My Delacroix won’t come 
out of its portfolio.” 





was an- 


man,’ exclaimed Degas, “knows fine 
I’m going to knock him over with one of 


” 








* Degas’s nickname for M. Joseph Bernheim. 


And when the visitor had departed, without even 
having seen the Delacroix, “My word, Vollard,” 
exclaimed Degas, ‘You'll see that pretty soon they’ll 
parade Raphaels and Rembrandts, through the 
streets, because everybody has a right to beauty!” 

* * * 

A terrible blow to Degas, in the last years of his 
life, was his enforced departure from the Rue Vic- 
tor-Massé, because the house he had occupied for 
more than twenty-five years was part of a group of 
buildings that was condemned and turned over to 
the house wreckers. 

He had to hunt a long time to find a new place, 
and ended by taking an uncomfortable apartment 
in a building on the Boulevard de Clichy. He 
would not have a place with steam heat; the very 
words “modern comfort” threw him into a rage. 
“Think of it, rooms where there’s the same heat 
throughout! As for me, when I want to get warm 
I go close to the fireplace; when I’m no longer cold 
I move away.” 

This conversation took place in his “winter din- 
ing room,” a little room with a low ceiling, right 
against the kitchen. “The chimney did not draw. 

The actress, Ellen André, was there. Degas ap- 
preciated her talent so much that he even used to 
go down to the Boulevard theatres to see her act. 
His favorite theatre was the Montmartre Theatre, 
where he used to go with Renoir and Zamdo- 
meneghi. 

So Degas, who did not notice that this chimney 
was sending back the smoke, exclaimed: “How com- 
fortable it is here, isn’t it, Ellen?” 


Shortly after having moved, toward 1912, Degas 
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CHRIST IN THE TOMB 
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stopped all his work. His hearing was becoming 
more and more difficult, and his eyes refused to 
serve him longer. I can still see him crossing the 
street on the arm of a sergent de ville. 

He could no longer see clearly, except certain 
things. 

When he was served at table: 

“Take care, you'll make a spot on the table 
cloth. - 

Or, when he was ill and one came near his bed: 

“Take care, you’re going to shake my bed.” 

Like one lost in a dream, he tried to inform him- 


self: “Well? This war?” He said it in the same 
tone as he would say to Zoé: “Well? This camo- 
mile ?” 


His indifference to everything extended even to 
his own person. One day, when with a wornout 
felt hat and a shining overcoat, this old man with 
an unkempt beard went into a tobacconist’s, the 
cashier handed a little package out to him. ‘Take 
that, my good fellow.” 

But what an impression of nobility emanated from 
that exterior of a poor old man. You would have 
said that he was one of those men of the past who 
had stepped down from a museum frame—a por- 
trait of the Italian school. Degas had Italian an- 
cestors and, with the relentless advance of old age, 
he had gone back in appearance to this Neapolitan 
type. 

Degas now passed his days aimlessly wandering 
about Paris. Always his steps led him back to his 
house, now in the last stage of demolition. The 
last load of crumbled plaster removed, the long 
planks piled up along the pavement, one might see 
an old man, across the mounds of wood, gazing at 
the empty space. 
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CHARLES DESPIAU—A SUNDAY CALL 


MONG tthe artists that I talked with in 
Europe this summer was the sculptor Charles 
Despiau, whom I had not met before. His three 
portraits which were exhibited at the Salon des 
Tuileries were placed in a favored alcove with the 
works of Matisse, Dufresne, Coubine and others, 
Despiau’s work being the only sculpture in this par- 
ticular section of the large exhibition. A study of 
the three heads, on various visits, led me to accept 
the invitation of the composer, Edgar Varése, to 
go with him to call on Despiau, an old friend of 
the musician’s. Eventually the visit to the artist 
was made unaccompanied by Varése, who had been 
summoned to London on musical affairs. In the 
same place at the Villa Corot in the Montsouris 
quarter of Paris where he has worked for eighteen 
years, M. Despiau continues to live in two large 
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studios. Like many of the older Paris studios they 
are surrounded by gravel paths and trees and mois- 
ture which give something of the illusion of a 
garden. ‘To enter Despiau’s studio one passes from 
a sloping charmless street into a still more charm- 
less court, only to find behind the bare undis- 
tinguished court an oasis in which the trees are 
kind enough to veil, if not entirely to hide, the 
modern architectural atrocities that are springing 
up on the edges of Paris, and which appear less de- 
signed for sheltering the homeless than for denying 
the tradition of French taste. 

Many American artists who have achieved at the 
age of fifty, the approximate age of Despiau, a repu- 
tation equal to his, would probably long since have 
moved away from the studio where they had worked 
in their early thirties. Certainly few enough New 


DRAWING 


York artists occupy the same working quarters over 
such a period, partly of course on account of our 
ever changing city and our different economic life, 
and also I imagine on account of the irrelevant 
social ambitions that frequently attack our artists 
to the great tempering of their creative spirits. 


None of the obviously worldly ambitions seem 
to have brought additional furrows to the peaceful 
brows of M. Charles Despiau. To be sure I am 
not putting down the results of a long and familiar 
study of this artist, but rather the fleeting first im- 
pressions of a Sunday afternoon call, brought about 
through my enjoyment of his work at public ex- 
hibitions and my desire to see more of his work, 
and brought to a sudden end by the influx of other 
guests—the family doctor and other old friends, 
who had the air of making a quiet call on Despiau 
Sunday afternoons as peacefully and habitually as 
other men go and play croquet in the Luxembourg 


Gardens. 


There were-no fussy preparations of tea, no 
genial insistence upon “having a drink.” A black 
spaniel wagged his greetings and a favorite old 
pointer slept in a chair. Pretentions and formality 
were conspicuously absent. Despiau and his wife 
were quietly at home, and received with a calm 
courtesy that at once abolished all possibilities of 
stiffness. When Despiau, collarless and in slippers, 
with a wisp of home-made cigarette in his lips, 
showed his drawings and sculpture he did it with- 
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out the slightest speechifying or poise. His sensitive 
hands, touch his sculpture or holding a drawing to 
be looked at, and a kind of seeking, eager hopeful- 
ness in his eyes, made him seem toward his various 
works a wistful lover. 


I recalled the penetrating blue eyes of Maillol, 
and the long sagacious nose, as I had watched him 
at work in the little studio at the foot of his gar- 
den at Marly, a studio that looked more like a 
transformed hen house than the studio of story 
books. I recalled Brancusi cooking a chicken for 
dinner among the mystical forms and shadows of 
rock and wood and bronze, that give to his studio 
strange contrasts as between the elemental and the 
classic. What these three sculptors have in com- 
mon, despite their vastly different characters, is 
their ability to simplify life without losing the flavor 
of civilization. Work is the dominating factor. 
And socal life is the social life that naturally re- 
sults from their being artists, not an artificially de- 
veloped outside issue. “They stand upon the dignity 
of their professions and the reality of their achieve- 
ments; and apparently give no thoughts to pseudo- 
social successes. 


When Despiau was showing me his drawings, 
some of which are reproduced herewith, he dis- 
cussed a few of those theories which every artist 
cherishes. “The theories of Despiau, like the man 
himself, are unaffected. His drawings, he ex- 
plained, were made in the course of his study of 




















the model in the effort to discover the characteristic 
movement of that particular person. He would 
make many of these drawings until he discovered 
the natural gesture of the person. 

Although the work of Despiau is by no means 
limited to portraits, it can be seen by the accom- 
panying illustrations that as a maker of portraits 
he is particularly successful. He does not hang a 
theory upon his subject nor attempt a minute photo- 
graphic likeness. ‘There seem to be no tricks of 
surface modeling. The characterization is not 
sharply critical. Despiau apparently enjoys dis- 
covering the qualities in his subject that he him- 
self is in sympathy with. 

In the pose of the head he will strike the key- 
note of the character, and there is a great deal of 
subtlety in his choice of the main movement vf 


the head. Far from being above likeness he quite 
evidently enjoys making a recognizable portrait, re- 
maining, however, aloof from over-naturalistic de- 
tail, and keeping the main forms of the head fairly 
simple and justly related. In this artist’s make-up 
there is not much acid, and his creations are never 
biting or bitter. They are human, simple and sym- 
pathetic, without pose and without fierceness. One 
feels on seeing them as one feels when the artist 
handles them that he loves his work, that he has 
a sense of the repose that we associate with fine 
sculpture and that he sees men, women and chil- 
dren with a kind and understanding eye. As a 
man he strikes one as being sensitive, kindly and 
eager, and as a sculptor refreshingly unaffected and 
straightforward. 
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FROM THE DIARY OF CARID OREIBER, 
ANTIQUARIAN 


By HerBert LipPMANN 


OTE: July 1, 1994—With the tragic death 

of Carid Oreiber this Age of Synthestry lost 
its most magnanimous and interesting critic. No 
man was more intimate with the trend of the arts 
and sciences and with the foremost workers in these 
fields. A gift of clear thinking, a breadth of out- 
look that included current policies and manners 
generally and a profound learning in antiquities 
characterized his criticism. His thoughts and writ- 
ings, as his many friends and admirers knew, were 
always warmly colored by his affectionate nature. 

In these notes, written by hand with ancient pen 
and ink, it becomes our privilege to enter intimately 
into the poetic personality of Mr. Oreiber. We 
feel here the living man, cordial, kindly enthusiastic, 
appraising, philosophic, visionary. We learn the 
fascination life had for him. We see his specific 
admiration of the artistry of the Machine Era. We 
find him loving the antiques he gathered in his shop, 
caustic toward unsympathetic purchasers and specu- 
lating always on the sort of society that produced 
the art he loved. 

Even those who knew him well had not before 
appreciated the prophetic nature that the Diary 
reveals. He wondered why society looked to the 
past for its art and ignored the beauty of the useful 
and intimate. ‘The spirit of Carid Oreiber seems 
to urge us to look closely at the products of this, 
our own day. Has he not seen beyond the seeming 
crassness of modernity? 


THE Diary 
February 4, 1994. 


Boglum of Sloamet & Co. bought the big 
“Sanitease” Barber-shop chair. His client wanted 
another lounging seat for his living room. Boglum 
said, “I know a good piece when I see one. What 
soft but sturdy shape! What fine white porcelain 
enamel! Comfortable design I call it; this lever, 
now, for changing the angle of rest or for turning 
about to improve the light; great, eh? Those old 
birds knew how to make a real man’s chair; great 
rows of them they used to have in the hair trim- 
ming shops. Imagine the grandeur!” Were Will- 
iam Morris alive today how he would appreciate 
seeing his theories in use! 


February 8, 1994. 


Athrita Philflor came in today and brought all 
out-doors in with her. My cob-web shop sparkled 
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with her presence. What a magnificent woman! 
What poise! charm! the easy grace of the well-bred! 
Fortunate Stuyfeller to have such a wife! (Is it 
senility that makes me cling unwittingly to that 
mellow antique word? Contractess it is now. Con- 
tractess!) She had just found “the dearest old 
steam heating boiler. Such a beauty, Mr. Oreiber, 
with the original Mills manufacturing number on 
it. Imagine those stupid people hiding such a lovely 
thing away below ground in a dirty cellar. I am 
so pleased to have found this one as there are only 
twelve of them now existing.” 

For some time past she had had her eye on my 
finest pair of radiators, “the 12 column, 3 section, 
32 inch” set made by the Illyrican Radiator Com- 
pany at the zenith of their designing days. They 
are very elegant in their simplicity, graceful line 
and.expressive form! I hated so ever to part with 
them, but Calvin—(mesmeric name!)—said she 
might have them for the “anniversary and I will 
have my decorator paint each alternate column— 
is that what you call the pretty pipes?—pink and 
green to match my hangings. What adorable little 
nickel things!” The original Foffmann air valves, 
Desay: 

She is gone; nothing is left buta pleasant memory. 
My gems are gone, too. I am alone—tricher and 
poorer. I have read of the struggle those days to 
“conceal the radiators”; “radiator enclosures” were 
made specially to hide these works of art! How 
unenlightened! But we today—are we different? 
I must look more closely at my radiant heater. 


February 17, 1994. 


Lores Skellum of the Paraselmount Museum ex- 
amined my Subwayana today, for the Subway 
Room, I suppose. ~The Museum policy of com- 
posing rooms of the objects of art of each period and 
type is a splendid educational feature. Skellum will 
probably purchase the turnstile, worr. to a polish 
by the pushing bodies, two older “ticket-choppers”’ 
(so they were called, though the lever is scarcely 
a chopping device) and both my vending standards. 
(I have been told these latter were called “slot ma- 
chines” though several authorities disagree about 
this; they probably were filled with a chewing sub- 
stance known as “gum” and with chocolate similar 
to that we use today. Oh! that the mirrors had 
held indelibly the features of all those that looked 
into them!) 


February 17, 1994. 


Another ‘Kodak’ today ($542.00) this one 
marked ‘“‘Eastwin 3-Q Primo” with all the dates 
of patenting beautifully printed on a bone plate. 
‘“Kodaks’”’ or “cameras” thrill me with their beauty. 
Theirs is a fundamental direct kind of design with- 
out sham, artifice or stupid ornamentation. These 
smooth dainty shutters with their graceful springs! 
The mathematical harmony of the brilliant glass 
lenses! The leveling bubble and its cup! What an 
art this! I suppose the buyer will use it for a con- 
fection box or to conceal the radiotophone. 


February 28, 1994. 


Doheclair, himself, flew in from Paradise Dome, 
his estate. Left his De Fokkville at Orville Land- 
ing Plaza. Wise of me to choose this convenient 
location for my shop. His landscape artist “must 
have my ‘Mexaco gasoline filling pump,’ the bright 
yellow one.” In perfect condition as they were 
used, Mr. Doheclair, I told him, with the glass globe 
on top and the electric wiring untouched; dated 
1923. A rare and robust specimen of the iron cas- 
‘Want to place it in a garden exedra— 
monumental sculpture. Haven’t decided about re- 
storing the light yet. Hate to pay you real money 
for this thing. Should have been a family heir- 


ter’s art. 


loom.” Family heirloom, odd that he should have 
said that. He doesn’t seem like a student of history. 
Families! What a pretty custom! What a pity 


that family life has been lost to mankind! 


March 12, 1994. 


The Lithia Drinking Water Bottle Stand left 

today. What was the lady’s name? Wanted it for 
her “husband,” (bah! affecting an ancient man- 
nerism). ‘His birthday present. I will have it 
painted Ferahoganie color to go with his wonder- 
ful brand new Ferahoganie office furniture. He'll 
love it. The bottle is included in the price, is it 
not?” So it goes. I part with gems of art to 
sentimental nouveau riche pigs because they pay 
for the thing that is the mode. Some dullard will 
have that delicately modeled Adams-like stand in 
the midst of his modern rubbish furniture. 
What beauteous things they could make those dave 
when the souls of the artisans were free and inspired 
and when glorious machines were implements! A 
curse on Synthesis and this unfeeling chemical mak- 
ing of things out of nothing and beyond the control 
of human hands! 


March 14, 1994. 
Rep Letter Day 


Elton V. Harten—Probiss, Mosabe Lorelli and 
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Charlton—Wohr Welting—the greatest of the 
great among collectors, all in at noon together! 
Stunning array! Jovial persons! We lunched at 
the cosy Blarbit, my club. I was envied. 

We talked of their box and tin and poster collec- 
tions. Probiss had picked up several splendid speci- 
mens. ‘Nine finely preserved cedar boxes; so plain 
and simple, such charm in the machine-stamper 
printing! The blue revenue stamps in quite per- 
fect shape except where the original user had broken 
them open to get the cigars.” ‘Romeo et Juliet,” 


“Hoyo de Monterey,” “Robert Burns,” “Max 
Schwarz Specials,’ “‘Rosa de la Rancho’”—how 
fascinating, how romantic the names selected! 


What fine feeling the old fellows had, eh? Probiss 
is still hoping to get an unopened box with the 
cigars, as they were called, intact. ‘Pity they didn’t 
mummify them, old chap, eh?” 

Lorelli had done better with his tins. “Two 
perfect ‘Del Ponte’ tins Monday—unopened !— 
wrappers perfect—most charming printing and 
quaint California pictures! A lost art canning. 
What associations one gets historically from the 
very fact that the fruits were tinned and preserved 
so long since. I can hardly resist opening them.” 

Welting goes in strong for ‘“‘advertisements” as 
they were called in the Twenties. He has found 
several new beauties for his “car card’’ collection. 
“They are winsome! delightful! The color sense 
was free! The artists had a naive grace in com- 
position and type! Humor abounded. It must have 
been a great pleasure to ride in the ‘surface,’ ‘sub- 
way’ and ‘elevated’ cars with an art collection such 
as these cards always before one. Life must have 
been happy! ‘These arrow-shaped humanesque fig- 
ures, for instance—‘Q-K FASTENERS’ or this one, 
‘SPAREMENT GUM,’ what a quaint conception! 
See the lovely lettering of this ‘ORKIT” card, an- 
other chewing gum. ‘These idealized young women 
and young men bespeak an age of true romance— 
look at this one, ‘SPARROW COLLARS,’ this 
‘GONYX HOSIERY’ or this “PUPPEN- 
HEIMER CLOTHES.’ It is rare, you know, this 
great school of artists—another Italian Renaissance, 
gentlemen.” 


March 23, 1994. — 
Sold ($85.00 and $75.00) two rather well-pre- 


served books of subscriber numbers, as edited and 
published by the American Telephone Company in 
New York, October 1920, and Philadelphia, May 
1923. Most interesting documents of a bygone day 
these are, with their endless fascinating columns of 
names and addresses of human beings dead and 
gone. Imagine all the speaking to one another done 


by these people as they lived their lives over the 
wires. What an unusual industry to have been 
built up merely so people could talk to one another! 

The structural resemblance of the antique speak- 
ing instruments to our radiotophone has been a pro- 
found sensation to me. “The device used then is a 
thing of infinite beauty. Why is not the modern 
one ? 

April 5, 1994. 

Durskand Soughforth “flashed me’’—much mys- 
tery—to price the 1922 model No. 1447-Q 
Mathews” an original ‘“Soda-water fountain.” 
They want it complete, serving “bar,” ‘“Soca-Sola’”’ 
lamp-shade, mirrors and all. To go with it, my 
two very delicate glass-top serving tables with those 
bracket-pivoted seats that swing out of sight under- 
neath—ingenious ideas for “‘space-saving,” as it was 
called. Some client with a collection of antique 
chemicals, I suppose, alcohols probably—they asked 
particularly if the flavor-containers were glass-lined. 

This Volstead Room furnishing fad is so coarse. 
Our decorators make intelligent efforts to re-design 
these antique furnishings into modern settings, and 
yet, it must have been so very different then. We 
cannot get the reality, the substance of these “drug 
stores” .or “ice-cream parlors.” Only a tawdry illu- 
sion. Sic transit gloria— 


April 9, 1994. 
I felt like bowing 


Marcona Einstygh strode in. 
low before the greatest of women. 





LIMOGES ENAMEL (XIIIth Century) 


“That Harleye~ 


microscope, Mr. Oreiber—an old library record 
shows that it was used at the Carfeller Institute in 
the discovery of the germ of psychanalysis that 
caused inexplicable mental disturbance throughout 
Continental Europe, the British Empire and Amer- 
ica for a decade. I must own it. When I retire 
from research I love to lose myself in the whole 
beauty of antique works of art. My pleasure I call 
it. This Harley seems to me exquisite! Each little 
ring, screw, tube—it is all so perfectly suited to 
the use it served. It is thrilling in its fineness, its 
machined straightforwardness. There is no false 
decoration such as disgraces all implements today. 
I consider this a masterpiece of the mechanical sculp- 
ture of that day. Harley was superb, a Michael 
Angelo.” 


What a woman! What genius, knowledge and 
appreciation! She has been extracting synthetic 
radium from Saturn, I learned recently; I wish I 
had had courage enough to inquire about it. I, 
somehow, regret her feeling Angelo in Harley’s 
work. His warmth recalls Donatello to me; the 
arithmetic abstraction suggests the work of Bran- 
cusi, a contemporary of Harley. 


Note :—Carid Oreiber wrote this note of April 
9th two days before the Dalton Road disaster in 
which he lost his life. In it his spirit lives fully 


“and undaunted, almost as though he had never died. 
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“BOOKS 


BLtock PRINTING AND Book ILLUSTRATION IN 


JAPAN. By Louise Norton Brown. 261 
pages. New York: E. P. Dutton and Company. 
$30. 


APANESE wood-engraving may be said to have 
been first considered in any adequate manner 

in the English language as late as 1895 when W. 
Anderson’s article appeared in The Portfolio with 
accompanying illustrations, although prior to this 
date the print had attracted the attention of such 
masters of color and form as Stevens, Whistler, 
Diaz, Fortuny and Legros. Indeed, the Japanese 
color-print had established a vogue soon after the 
Great Exhibition of 1862 in London. It became the 
object of intense study by many draughtsmen and 
one may follow its influence through Manet, Degas, 
and Monet. Goncourt became a profound defender 
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of this alien art and even the realist Zola found 
much in it to please him. But it was not until 
Strange’s book of 1897 that an attempt was made 
to write the history of this Japanese art and it was 
not until Ernest Fenollosa’s researches permeated 
the consciousness of the group interested that any 
authoritativeness in fact and esthetic deduction be- 
came possible. Since then numberless books have 
been written upon Japanese block-printing and 
among its students stand out the names of Binyon, 
von Seidlitz, Ficke, Morrison and Satow. All of 
these men have brought something important to 
bear upon their subject. But it has remained for 
a woman, Louise Norton Brown, to compose the 
first adequate study of that near-brother to the sheet- 
print, Japanese book illustration. 

The importance of Mrs. Brown’s “Block Print- 


ing and Book Illustration in Japan” cannot be over- 
emphasized. Let that immediately be predicated 
before any discussion of her work ensues. She 
applied herself to her subject with such a fury of 
concentration, with such inexhaustible vigor of re- 
search and study, and with such a painstaking urge 
to completeness that she may fairly be acknowledged 
as making the study of this art her own. Her book 
is less important for its style and manner of treat- 
ment than for its unquestioned knowledge and the 
breadth of that knowledge. Having access to 
purportedly inaccessible Japanese collectors, reticent 
native dealers, unrivalled private collections, temple 
and museum collections, and what not, it became 
possible for her to see and study thousands of Jap- 
anese books and among them the most extreme rari- 
ties from primitive times. No other student, so far 
as I know, has deliberately sat down to acquire this 
complete knowledge and the fact is evident in her 
book. First of all, the late Mrs. Brown (she died 
while her book was in type but not published) strove 
for facts, names, dates, the Where and How of 
things, and this necessarily limited her speculations 
concerning the esthetic side of Japanese book il- 
lustration. Quite often the volume dips into mere 
catalogues of names and book-titles and even when 
extended treatment of a sort is given an artist or 
his work it is apt to be largely statistical. This dry- 
ness and lack of style in composition must not blind 
the reader to the book’s importance, however, for 
it is the first and only volume that considers Jap- 
anese book illustration in an adequate manner. 
There is no theory here, no personal conjectures, 
nothing but descriptive facts, dates, and direct evi- 
dence. Naturally the book is cold and lacking in 
style; for such a work, the result of a loving and 
excessive labor, research, and compilation, is not in- 
tended as an exercise in literature. It may be re- 
garded primarily as a source book, a volume to 
which other lovers of Japanese book illustration 
may turn for factual information. It is, of course, 
impossible to check up the hundreds of dates noted 
by Mrs. Brown, but it is assuredly safe to accept 
them as painstakingly verified, for there can be no 
doubt of the author’s assiduity in establishing her 
data. It is implicit on every page. 

It conveys nothing to briefly summarize her 
book as an account and sort of chronological table 
of Japanese book illustration from the very begin- 
nings when the priests adapted the ideas of rub- 
bings from texts cut in stone or metal from the 
Chinese to the elaborate use of many color-blocks. 
One understands this in the very idea of her work. 
Starting with the ingenuous primitive of the early 
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seventeenth century and traveling through the noble 
classic lines of the eighteenth century Osaka artists 
to the later Ukiyo-ye artists and their many-colored 
impressionism, Mrs. Brown traces the progress of 
the illustration. With endless examples she re- 
veals how naive and quaint the early attempts 
toward expression were compared with the later 
selective work that is almost as much the replica 
of the picture cast on the mind as it is on the eye. 
Her enumeration of early blocks and books is par- 
ticularly complete for the field was more limited 
in its output, or, at least, less has come down to us 
than the vast quantity of books that appeared dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. Instead of paralleling 
this excellent chronological history, which may be 
taken for granted, it may reveal more of her care- 
fulness of study to note what surprises she has in 
store for the average student of Japanese block- 
printing. 

One especially stands out. Modestly- enough she 
quite upsets established assumptions concerning the 
first experiments in two-color block printing. In his 
excellent book, W. von Seidlitz expresses the gen- 
eral conviction regarding this when he states that 
the first use of two colors from blocks came about 
1743 and that Shigenaga was, presumably, the in- 
ventor. Arthur Morrison deduced—with good 
reason—that Kiyonobu experimented with colors 
before Shigenaga and Shunboku, but his work, of 
course, was on single sheets and not in books. Mrs. 
Brown calmly puts this invention back more than 
a century, setting the year 1627 as her date. “The 
idea that two-color block printing was an actuality 
120 years before its official date and right in the 
midst of the primitive movement is astonishing. 
Yet she seems to have good evidence for such a 
statement. It is based upon her examination of 
an educational work entitled the Jinko-ki which 
was printed in the fourth year of Kwanyei (1627) 
and which was written by Yoshida Mitsuyoshi. 
This book, which Mrs. Brown notes would be im- 
mediately recognized by any experienced collector 
as a Kwanyei-bon, is the property of the collector 
Kobayashi of Asakusa, and it contains a large num- 
ber of woodcuts of architectural details, including 
one simple drawing of a flowering branch in which 
the flowers and leaves are printed respectively in 
red and greyish-green. Mrs. Brown emphasizes the 
fact that these colors are printed from two-color 
blocks and not painted or stencilled. The work 
is crude and the register quite bad but still it is 
color printing and it was done long before the oldest 
Yedo Ukiyo-ye artist was born. 

It was obviously an experiment for no other cut in 
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the book is so colored and in the second edition of 
the Jinko-ki even this one is left out. It remains a 
modest little prophet of what was to come and as 
far as Mrs. Brown could discover there are no links 
in color printing between it and Shunboku’s Mincho 
Seido Gwayen of 1746. Who the ambitious artist 
was who conceived the possibility of putting differ- 
ent colors on with different blocks is Time’s secret. 
He had slept placidly in his grave for many decades 
before the dream which he saw for an instant flared 
into the bright realty of the Yedo artists. “This is 
the most absorbing and thrilling reward of research 
into artistic beginnings—to discover the unknown 
prophets, the progressive dreamers who anticipate 
the thing before it actually occurs. It reveals much 
concerning Mrs. Brown’s methods of writing to 
note that she displays no particular enthusiasm over 
her discovery. Of course, from the historical view- 
point it is not especially important for nothing seems 
to have sprung from the unknown artist’s experi- 
ment. But much has disappeared during the prog- 
ress of Japanese art and it is impossible to absolutely 
declare that no other artists experimented in two- 


color block printing before the days of the Ukiyo-ye. 

Another interesting point which Mrs. Brown sug- 
gested but did not devolop (and, indeed, develop- 
ment of theories did not fit into her scheme of fact- 
ual handling) is the likeness between the Ukiyo-ye 
impressionists and some of the modern French ar- 
tists. She even goes so far as to reproduce a page 
from the third volume of the Bumpo Gwafu side 
by side with a sketch by Bruyer. “The Japanese 
work dates from about 1813 and the Frenchman’s 
sketch was done in 1915 yet the line values are al- 
most identical. With this system of comparison in 
mind the reader may go even farther than Mrs. 
Brown. For instance, it is very easy to note a like- 
ness between some of the work of Sahahide and 
Picasso. ‘The spidery lines and sense of balance are 
the same. Then, too, there is a landscape-block re- 


produced that is cut into such masses of black and 
white that some of the modernist block work is 
instantly suggested. Of course, it is easy enough to 
read too much into these parallels for sometimes the 
eye is treacherous and rather follows the suggestion 
of the imagination. 
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of Japanese book illustration. ‘There is a chapter 
of advice to collectors in which she carefully notes 
the various ways in which one may be reassured as 
to the authenticity of plates and there is even a list 
of the lesser-known Japanese book stores (stores 
not easily found by the foreigner for the guide 
generally takes the naive alien to the larger places 
that cater especially to tourist trade) and advice as 
to the proper approaches to the somewhat reticent 
and cold dealers. Then, too, there are adequate 
bibliographies, lists of Japanese books, and a vocab- 
ulary of Japanese words that might come up during 
the discussion of the blocks. Added to these pleas- 
ing features is the series of color reproductions that 
translate the volume into a distinct pleasure to 
the eye. 

So much has been merely cursory in this review 
of “Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan” 
that emphasis must be laid on the rather statistical 
nature of Mrs. Brown’s book again. It is not a 
volume of pleasant writing and theories that may be 
combated or assented to; it is, in a sense, a compila- 
tion with a running explanatory thread that is much 
more descriptive than provocative. The labor that 
went into this book must have been tremendous for 
it suggests itself as a work that has been carefully 
built up with many notes secured from the most 
diverse sources. There is no doubt that it 
should be in the art library ot every person who 
has succumbed to the delicate charm of Japanese 
block work and who pretends to understand the dis- 
tinctly individualistic achievement of that art which 
has, sad to relate, flowered and gone to seed. 


HERBERT S. GORMAN. 


(Volume IV of 
Translated by 
Harper and 


Mopern Art. By Evie Faure. 
that author’s History of Art.) 
WaLTeR Paco. New York: 
Brothers, 1924. ($7.50.) 


This volume completes the most important work 
on art published in this country since the war. 
But apart from the importance of the History 
as a whole, this section of it possesses a significance 
for all who would attain a comprehension of our 
age. 

For one thing, it digs pretty thoroughly into the 
roots of the present-day mentality. Its definition 
of “modern” is not the narrow and mistaken one 
which makes the work more or less equivalent to 
“contemporary.” “The development of the modern 
mind is pictured as a single, though exceedingly 
complex, process to be traced as far back as the 
Renaissance; the art of Europe is regarded as the 
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tangible record of that development and the art 
which a gradually diminishing number of people 
abhor as modern is correctly characterized as a 
logical stage in that continuous process. 

A precisian of language might pick a quarrel over 
the title of the work. ‘To the literalist the book 
must seem considerably less than a history of art, 
but it is also considerably more. ‘The author’s con- 
stant endeavor is to pierce behind the concrete 
works of art to the depths from which they arose, 
and he concerns himself with them only because 
they are the loftiest, the completest, and at the 
same time the most legible embodiments of the 
larger consciousness which we sometimes, in our 
individualistic arrogance, term the unconscious. 
Engaged in such a task, M. Faure finds very 
little to say about technical matters—tone, mass, 
color, composition, or even form, that sacred cow 
of modernistic extremists; he also refuses to clut- 
ter up his text with the names of countless obscure 
practitioners whose work gives no access to the 
general mind. Such a procedure has the merit of 
neglecting the unimportant, and it throws into 
bold relief the infinitely greater difficulty of this 
undertaking in comparison to what usually passes 
as art history. M. Faure does not invariably main- 
tain his own high level, but the passages in which 
he falls below it would make the successes of lesser 
men. 

A generation ago Walter Bagehot shrewdly re- 
marked: “The reason why so few good books are 
written is that so few people who can write know 
anything.” The knowledge which underlies the 
writing of M. Faure is not only immense in quantity 
but encyclopedic in range. So true is this that read- 
ing the work with fu// comprehension commands an 
amount of mental exertion which only the excep- 
tional reader is willing to make. But even the 
readers who cannot off-hand supply the factual 
knowledge which the author takes for granted— 
perhaps these readers most of all—have need to 
steep themselves in this work. 

For M. Faure is a master-writer, a stylist, who 
can make words convey far more than mere state- 
ments of fact. When he mentions “ . . . great 
parks full of leaves rotted by the mist that rises 
from the lawns drenched with moisture,” he in- 
tends not to pass an information about the climate 
of England but to make the sensitive reader feel 
the very spirit of place. The words connote more 
than they denote. The author uses words as he 
would use a musical instrument with which to 
catch up the reader into the identical emotional 
state which is embodied in the art he writes about 


and by which alone a real understanding is 
achieved. Thus the style chameleon-like takes on 
the color and movement of its changing subject mat- 
ter; it runs red with Rubens; it soars grandly with 
Rembrandt; it becomes tortured with El Greco, 
calm with Velasquez, and feverish with Goya; it 
staggers down the skies with Turner and sounds 
the organ-peals of Delacroix; it runs the gamut of 
language in its attempts to sweep the reader beyond 
himself into a sense of the expanding soul of man. 

That such high merits of style should be found 
in a translation means that the author has been 
exceptionally fortunate in his translator. What 


Mr. Pach has done for readers of English is to 





THE MELON 
Courtesy of the Knoedler Galleries 


offer them a great re-creation of a great original. 
The manner of writing adopted by M. Faure 
inevitably has the defects of its qualities. Per- 
petual rhapsodizing over every new manifestation of 
art overstrains the emotions upon continuous read- 
ing, and tends to blur the intellect’s grasp of essen- 
tial distinctions. However, this History of Art is 
no shallow correspondence-course in correct opinions, 
but a living work of art itself which must be lived 
with to be comprehended. And this last volume, 
independently of its predecessors, if it is slowly ab- 
sorbed as all great writing should be, will prove 
one of the surest means of reaching an understand- 
ing of our time. VirciIL BARKER. 
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HETHER Fame is conventionally maternal and really does try to treat her children 

justly, or an eternal cynic giving only to withdraw, or a romantic goddess who cannot 

resist genius, at least she has two definite characteristics that every artist knows. He 
knows that to seek her favors too assiduously and openly is to risk defeat, while to treat her 
lackadaisically is to woo oblivion. He knows that while his own pet circle of serious admirers 
may be daft with sentimental notions about Fame and the gift of her favors, for him the 
question of reputation is as practical as bread and butter. His reputation is his capital, 
and on the interest of it he lives. 


But experience soon teaches him that no goddess waits outside his studio door to carry 
him off in a golden chariot to be honored and acclaimed as soon as his masterpiece has 
veen completed. Nor can he himself rush into the outer world crying the tidings that he 
has performed a miracle and inviting all to come and see. Surviving romanticism, cherish- 
ing the delusion that Fame is the artist’s most sentimental mistress, frowns upon such child- 
like frankness and opposes it as vulgarity. 


Taught that in his work clearness of direction is fundamental, the young aspiring artist 
is all too soon made to realize that in carrying out his natural purpose of presenting his 
work to an audience, direct methods are not always permissible. Although the artist of today 
is more often not a romanticist in his work, he is always expected to present himself per- 
sonally to the public as a romanticist, or better still as a sort of demi-idiot. Should he 
happen to make a work of art in a form or medium not popularly classified as art, he 
could proceed with the simplicity of the manufacturer and advertise his wares. But if he 
himself and what he makes are respectively classified in the popular mind as artist and art, 
he is immediately encouraged in the marketing of his work to move forward with the 
indirectness fostered by the sentimental notions of the ‘“hard-headed” business man who is 
at the same time gullible and wary, and who in turn cherishes the self comforting delusion 
that the artist is entirely impractical and suspects the artist when he does not play the part 
that is assigned to him. 


Automobiles are certainly not primarily works of art. Yet if the work of a particular 
artist happens to be designing automobiles and he succeeds, in his designs, in expressing with 
great beauty the perfection of their functioning, he is not then considered a romantic 
merely because he has proved himself an artist. That is partly because the automobile 
designer is not labelled in the public consciousness as an artist. Yet he may be much more 
of an artist than many a painter or sculptor. 


So debased has the word artist become that anyone who writes or paints or sculpts falls 
within the category although what he produces may have no resemblance to art. In a world 
where engineers who conceive beautiful creations are never referred to as artists while even 
the feeblest manufacturers of society-portraits masquerade as artists, it is not surprising that 


the old superstition that the artist is one who neither cares for fame nor money and only 
wishes to be left alone to suffer and to set down for the generations that follow his immortal 
inspirations. 


If the hanging on of this superstition were a protection and benefit for the artist none 
would object. In reality it is a serious handicap both to the artist and to his public. The 
humbug that it induces is colossal. The indirect methods that it has given birth to are so 
devious and extensive that the simple act of an artist selling one of his works just because 
it is liked happens rarely. One of the wisest dealers on Fifth Avenue told me that pictures 
were not bought, they were sold. This means that a “story” is given away with every pic- 
ture. And the story sells the picture instead of the picture selling itself. 


If the artist puts his work in the hands of a dealer he will be able, at least in theory, 
to devote himself exclusively to his work without thought of the added complexities of busi- 
ness. That depends both on the artist and the dealer. But many artists who have no dealers 
are nevertheless fond of food, clothing, and shelter. Is it to be supposed that they can 
peddle their works to those who like them? Nothing so simple. 


They become the diplomatic agents of their own art. And devices from the old-fashioned 
studio tea to the winning of meaningless prizes are indulged in. Depending on their own 
natures or on how much they go in for this sort of thing they take the risk of selling their 
souls as well as their pictures. The pressure sometimes becomes unbearable, and yet I 
can’t help believing that the machinery of the market place remains so devious partly because 
sentimental superstitions about the artist and his work are so popular and frankness between 
the artist and his potential client so unpopular. 


To sum up, artists know that if they were allowed to present their works to the public 
with the same simplicity that all other producers are permitted they might miss some of the 
vaudeville pleasures of the present indirect and play-acting methods of approaching the 
possible buyer; they might even miss certain egotistical delights gained by their artificial 
position. But in the end they would occupy a much healthier and substantial position in 
the community; and their work, and the scope of their work, would be strengthened and 
enlarged. 


FoRBES WATSON. 
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WINSLOW HOMER 


By Lioyp GoopricH 


MERICAN art has never been so American 

as in the years preceding the Civil War. 
Our early dependence upon England, a survival of 
colonial days, had died away, and had been re- 
placed by an unabashed confidence in the superlative 
excellence of everything American. The young 
men no longer journey to London to study with 
Benjamin West. The few who now went abroad 
studied at Rome, Diisseldorf, or Paris, but they 
went when they were fullgrown, and the influence 
of Europe was less overwhelming upon them than 
upon the students of a later date. 

There were few young men rich or romantic 
enough to set about deliberately to study art. 
Entrance to the profession was more often through 
the humble doors of sign painting and banknote 
engraving. “he practitioner of these arts, if he 
were skillful and ambitious to command the in- 
come that a painter, particularly a portrait painter, 
earned in those days, would usually dispense with 
the formality of studying, and make his debut in 
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the profession by doing “likenesses,” generally of his 
relatives. If he was successful and prospered, he 
might some day go to Europe, but more to confirm 
himself in his own good opinion than to play the 
part of a humble student. 

It follows that American art at this time had a 
native note that it had never had before and would 
never have again. But let it not be imagined that 
this was a virtue. On the contrary, it is difficult 
to overstate the dreariness of the painting of the 
period. Ruskin, after attending an exhibition of 
works of the Hudson River school, wrote: ‘I have 
just been seeing a number of landscapes “by an 
American painter of some repute; and the ugli- 
ness of them is Wonderful. I see that they are 
true studies and that the ugliness of the country 
must be Unfathomable.” In Boston, William 
Morris Hunt was preaching the gospel according 
to Millet, but he was as the voice of one crying 
in the wilderness. 

Of the men who grew up in that environment, 


few were able to escape from its influence. Those 
without much individuality succumbed to it; the 
more sensitive rebelled against it, and by the violence 
of their rebellion proved its hold over them. Wins- 
low Homer alone seems to have been able to accept 
it, and in some measure to transcend it. 


I 


Winslow Homer’s ancestry was Yankee almost 
as far back as there were Yankees in America. In 
the middle of the seventeenth century Captain John 
Homer had crossed the Atlantic in his own ship 
and settled in Boston, where his descendants were 
still living when Winslow was born in 1836, the 
second son of Charles Savage Homer, a hardware 
merchant, and Henrietta Maria Benson, of Buck- 
port, Maine. The seagoing element in the family 
was still kept alive by Uncle Jim Homer, who 
owned a barque and made voyages to the West 
Indies. “The arts were represented by Winslow’s 
mother, who had a talent for painting flower pieces 
in water color. 

When the boy was six, the family moved out to 
Cambridge, at that time a quiet, mellow town 
within easy distance of fields and orchards, ponds 
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and rivers. A boyhood in such surroundings leaves 
its mark, and Homer never lost that love of the 
country that he developed playing and fishing and 
boating with his brothers around Cambridge. 
According to Mr. William Howe Downes, to 
whose able and thorough book on Homer* I am 
indebted for much of my biographical material, he 
seems to have been a sedate, undemonstrative child. 
At an early age he started to draw, and in later life 


‘he still preserved a pile of these drawings, each 


signed carefully with his full name and the date. 
They are extraordinary performances for a child. 
There is a conspicuous absence of the red house 
and the green tree and the blue sky that we usually 
associate with juvenile efforts. The element of 
fancy is completely lacking. On the contrary, these 
drawings are matter-of-fact and exceedingly capable 
attempts to represent what he had seen—a man 
with a wheelbarrow, or a group of his brothers and 
their friends playing in a field. 

The elder Homer, very sensibly, seems to have 
made no effort to discourage his son’s early effort, 
but when the time came to think about Winslow’s 


* The Life and Works of Winslow Homer, by Wi1Ltt1Am Howe 
Downes; Houghton Mifflin Company. 
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‘career, that of an artist was not considered, and 
there was talk of his going to work as salesman to 
a haberdasher. But luckily for him, a Boston litho- 
grapher named Buftord was advertising for a boy 
who must “have a taste for drawing.” Bufford 
was a member of the volunteer fire company of 
which Mr. Homer was the foreman (one biog- 
rapher hastens to add that “‘in those days the fire 
department of New England towns was conducted 
by gentlemen’), and Winslow was accepted on 
trial for two weeks. He suited so well that he was 
taken on as an apprentice. 

His fellow apprentices, Joseph Foxcroft Cole and 
Joseph E. Baker, both of whom became his lifelong 
friends, remember him at that time as a rather 
slender young man, somewhat under the average 
height, but carrying himself very erect. He was 
an unusually capable draughtsman, and soon most 
of the finer jobs, such as designing title pages for 
music, were turned over to him. He seldom 
showed emotion, but he hated the work. Many 
mornings he would get up at three o’clock and go 
fishing before breakfast, reaching the shop at eight, 
when business began. 

A French wood engraver had shown him how 
to conform the lines of his drawings to the wood 
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block, which was essential knowledge for an illus- 
trator in those days, and on his twenty-first birth- 
day, when the two years of his apprenticeship at 
Bufford’s were up, he rented a studio in Boston and 
started in as a free-lance magazine artist. His first 
published work, a street scene in Boston, appeared 
in Ballou’s Pictorial. 

The illustrator of the ’sixties was in certain 
respects more fortunate than his modern brother. 
The field was less crowded, and he did not have 
to compete with the photograph. But in the repro- 
duction of his work he was far less fortunate. The 
wood engraving process reduced all the illustrations 
to a deadly level of sameness, and if the artist had 
any individuality to start out with, it was pretty 
certain to be stifled by the engraver. ‘To our eyes, 
used to the halftone and the intricate processes of 
color printing, the magazines of that day are dreary 
productions. 

But even among the publications of that time, 
so monotonously alike to us, there were differences 
in the quality of the workmanship. Harper's 
W eekly, which had just been started in New York, 
was beginning to set a higher standard, its main 
feature being an illustrated digest of the week’s 
news—a sort of weekly Daily News, although with 


less emphasis upon battle, murder and sudden death. 
Homer sent on some of his drawings of such sub- 
jects as “Skating at Boston” and ‘“Husking the 
Corn in New England,” and they were promptly 
accepted and published. 

These early productions are by no means master- 
pieces, of course; one feels that his main concern 
was to tell a story in such a way that Harper’s 
would be likely to accept it; but there is a feeling 
about them that we do not get from any of the 
other illustrations in the magazine, that they are 
something which the artist had actually seen, and 
that he was less interested in the way others saw 
it than in the way it looked to him. ‘This inde- 
pendence is even strong enough to penetrate through 
the medium of the wood engraving. 

Harper's seem to have been well pleased with 
his work, and are said to have made overtures to 
him to come to New York and take a position with 
them, an offer which he refused. He had previously 
said, after leaving Bufford’s, “From the time I 
took my nose off that lithographic stone, I have 
had no master, and never shall have any.” But 
when he was twenty-three, having saved some 
money and no doubt feeling that New York offered 
larger- opportunities for the illustrator than his 
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native city, he gave up his Boston studio and came 
on to New York. 

In the ’sixties, New York was already the art 
center of America, if such a nondescript profession 
as the painting of the time could be said to have 
a center. In this city the artist occupied an almost 
unique position. Wealth had increased, and there 
was a dawning realization of the barrenness of 
American life. ‘The business man with a soul above 
trade was beginning to desire something more than 
this country could give him. But Europe was a 
long way off, and its art could be seen only through 
engravings which were caricatures of the originals. 
In this extremity the business man turned to the 
only person in the community with a touch of 
cosmopolitan, the artist. He thought it no small 
privilege to be able to stop on his way uptown 
after the day’s work and pass an hour in the con- 
genial atmosphere of the studios in the old Uni- 
versity Building on Washington Square. Nor was 
his friendship an empty thing. ‘These were literally 
the golden days of American painting. The gods 


of the hour, Bierstadt and F. E. Church, com- 

manded prices that seem respectable even now. 
Homer’s first impressions of the city were re- 

corded in Harper’s Weekly. A double page spread 
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published soon after his arrival shows on one side 
“Fifth Avenue,” and on the other, by way of con- 
trast, “Fifty-ninth Street,” that paradise of squat- 
ters and goats. Other city scenes such as “The 
Sleighing Season—The Upset,” and “Skating on 
the Ladiés’ Skating Pond in the Central Park, 
New York,” show the young man’s fresh and direct 
vision and his sense of the ludicrous. 

But while his magazine work paid fairly well, 
Homer was not satsified with the prospect of being 
an illustrator for the rest of his life. Back in 
Boston he had said, while at an exhibition of genre 
paintings by Edouard Frére, that he was going 
to paint “something like that, only a sight 
better.” He now began to put this plan into 
action. For a while he attended the night classes 
of the Academy of Design, but drawing casts was 
evidently not to his liking, for he soon gave it up. 
Of much more practical value was the assistance 
of Frederic Rondel, a French artist living in New 
York, who once a week for a month showed him 
how to set his palette and handle his brushes. This 
was the extent of his artistic education. He is re- 
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ported to have said while at Bufford’s that if a man 
would learn to paint he must never look at pictures, 
and no one ever carried out a creed more thor- 
oughly. 

However, he was not through with illustration 
by any means. The year 1861 was to be a mo- 
mentous one in the annals of American journalism. 
In the elections of 1860 Abraham Lincoln had car- 
ried the North and the country, and every day the 
nation was drifting nearer a state of civil war.. 
Newspapers and magazines made feverish prepara-- 
tions to cover what promised to be the biggest news 
event in years. Harper’s sent for Homer and 
offered him a contract as their artist-correspondent 
at the front, and funds being scarce, he accepted. 

His first assignment was to cover Lincoln’s inau-- 
guration at Washington, and while there he also 
drew the swearing in of volunteers, and the ad- 
vance guard of the Union army crossing the long 
bridge over the Potomac in the moonlight. The 
following spring he was sent to the front with the 
Army of the Potomac to cover the Peninsular Cam- 
paign, on which the North was placing high hopes. 
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For the next three months he was in the thick of 
things, and the drawings by “our special artist at 
the front, Mr. Winslow Homer,” were given the 
best position in the magazine. It is interesting to 
turn over the old files of Harper’s Weekly and see 
how easy it is to pick the Homers, in spite of the 
emasculating process which they had gone through 
in the hands of the engraver. “There is a candor 
about them that differentiates them at once from 
the other panoramas of long-moustached heroes ad- 
vancing in perfect formation to death and glory. 
With Homer, the subject is more matter-of-fact; a 
group of men is gathered around a fire, while a 
negro plays the banjo and another dances; or there 
is a holiday in camp, and the men, a most unro- 
mantic lot, are diverting themselves with a game 
of football—the old-fashioned kind, with no quar- 
ter given or taken—or the scene is the interior of 
a hut at night, with a great fire casting its light on 
soldiers asleep all over the floor, soldiers playing 
cards, smoking, telling stories. “There is very little 


beauty in these illustrations; they are drawn labor- 
iously and monotonously, with infinite detail; but 
their actuality is refreshing. 
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Before the disastrous end of the Peninsular Cam- 
paign, Homer returned to New York and resumed 
the role of an independent illustrator, although he 
continued to contribute war drawings to the maga- 
zine. He had taken a studio in the old University 
Building—a studio which Thomas Bailey Aldrich 
afterwards described as being “remarkable for 
nothing but its contracted dimensions.” With his 
fellow artists in the building he seems to have been 
on friendly terms, although I imagine that there 
was very little of the hail-fellow-well-met in his 
relations with them. Among his closest friends 
were R. M. Shurtleff, the landscape painter, and 
Homer D. Martin. With the latter he had more 
in common than a similarity of names, for both men 
were much given to silence. An acquaintance of 
those days says that he remembers spending an even- 
ing with a small company of artists and “Bohe- 
mians,” of whom Homer was one, and that during 
the entire evening Homer did not open his lips. 

Mr. Downes says that “he was invited out a 
good deal, and appeared to enjoy society,” and 
quotes one who knew him well as saying that “he 
had the usual number of love affairs when he was a 
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young man.’ But as Joseph E. Baker said that he 
always spoke of women “in a remote tone, as of 
something which did not closely or personally inter- 
est him,” the evidence on this interesting question 
is not very clear. 

His first oil paintings were of subjects that he 
had seen on the Peninsular Campaign. One of the 
earliest of these, ‘“The Sharpshooter on Picket 
Duty,” he placed on exhibition with another paint- 
ing of which he afterwards said that “it is about 
as beautiful and interesting as the button on a barn 
door,” and declared that if they were not sold he 
would give up painting and accept a job with 
Harper's. Like many of his later statements about 
abandoning painting, this cannot be taken too 
literally; but in any case, the calamity was averted, 
for his elder brother, Charles, who was in busi- 
ness in--New York, bought them on the quiet, a 
fact which Homer did not discover until several 
years later. 


Thus encouraged, he finished several more paint- 
ings of war subjects and sent them to the Academy. 
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Popular war enthusiasm, somewhat dampened in 
New York by the draft laws, was now beginning 
to run high, and these paintings met with a ready 
response. Within a year after he had started to 
exhibit at the Academy he was elected an Associate, 
and the next year, at the age of twenty-nine, he 
became a full-fledged Academician. This honor 
was due largely to ‘Prisoners from the Front,” 
which had not yet been exhibited, but the fame of 
which had spread among the studios. It was shown 
just after the end of the war, and Homer woke 
to find himself famous in a modest sort of way. 
The critics were unanimous in proclaiming it the 
most successful representation of the Civil War up 
to that time. The subject, a Union officer receiv- 
ing the surrender of Confederate prisoners, may 
have had something to do with this verdict. 


“Prisoners from the Front” is now in the collec- 
tion of the Metropolitan Museum, so that the pres- 
ent generation can judge its merits for themselves. 
It is undeniably a sincere and strong piece of work, 
a remarkable production for a man who had been 


painting only three or four years, but it is rather 
difficult for us to understand the enthusiasm that 
it aroused. There is a certain coldness and 
monotony about it, an over-absortion in detail. In 
common with all of Homer’s Civil War work, it 
bears unmistakable evidence that he was not inter- 
ested in what he was painting. The technical prob- 
lems which he was painfully working out no doubt 
interested him, but as far as the rest of it was con- 
cerned he was still covering an assignment. 


Homer had now made his mark as the fore- 
most military painter in the country, and the way 
was open to moderate wealth and fame for many 
years tocome. But it is a revealing fact that ‘“Pris- 
oners from the Front,” his most successful war 
painting, was also his last. Now that the war was 
over, and he was free to choose his own subjects, 
he turned to the country, with which his boyhood 
had been so intimately associated. “The Brush 
Harrow,” exhibited at the same Academy as “Pris- 
oners from the Front,’’ was one of the first of 
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those representations of the life of the fields, of 
the farmyard, and of the shore, on which he was to 
be engaged for the next fifteen years. In this paint- 
ing of two farm boys harrowing there is the same 
devotion to reality as in his war pictures, but. an 
added breadth and warmth that show that he had at 
last found what he wanted to do. 

But his progress along these lines was temporarily 
halted by a curious interlude, a ten months’ trip 
to France. At this time the policy of isolation in 
American art was beginning to break down, and the 
first of the invading army of art students, most 
of them his own age or younger, were filling the 
Paris studios. But his own reasons for going are 
not at all clear. It was certainly not to study, for 
he did not enter the classes of Gérome, Carolus- 
Duran, or any of the other teachers with whom his 
fellow Americans were working, nor did he copy 
the old masters. He seems to have fought shy of 
his compatriots, and was not seen at any of their 
gathering-places. He did very little work, and the 
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only tangible results of the trip were a small land- 
scape and two drawings of Paris dance halls, which 
Harper's published with the comment, “We shall 
not venture to look into the abyss on the brink of 
which these frenzied men and women are dancing, 
and this too curious crowd of. spectators is tread- 
ing. This is work for the severe and steady eye 
of the preacher and moralist.” In fairness to 
Homer, I hasten to add that there is no trace of 
this spotless purity in his drawings. 

It is impossible to discover any results of this 
trip in his work. I am inclined to believe that 
whatever art he saw in France was quite beyond 
his comprehension at that time, and that his atti- 
tude during his sojourn was that of an illustrator, 
interested in the life around him, but not at all in 
the current fashions in art which the other Ameri- 
cans were absorbing. 

After his return from France he devoted him- 
self more and more to painting, although he con- 
tinued to contribute to Harper’s Weekly. Country 
life had now become his major theme. During the 
winter he was usually to be found in New York, 
doing city scenes for Harper’s, but with the begin- 
ning «f spring he would close his studio and set out 
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for New England. He would first visit his father 
and mother at Belmont, Massachusetts, then go on 
up to the White Mountains, and return by way 
of the shore, stopping at Salem or Manchester. 

To my mind his work of this period has a 
peculiar attraction. He had just escaped from the 
drudgery of his Civil War scenes and was paint- 
ing the New England in which he had been brought 
up in which he felt most at home. And he was 
painting it quite without technical tricks or precon- 
ceptions as to how a picture should look. ‘The 
work of other men had never made much of an 
impression upon him. His artistic education had 
been confined to the few lessons that Rondel had 
given him in the mechanics of painting. The rest 
he was finding out for himself. Hence he ap- 
proached nature with some of the naiveté of a 
child and yet with all of an unusually unromantic 
man’s grasp of reality. To one who examines a 
painting like “High Tide” it is obvious that Homer 
had no idea what color the sea ought to be in the 
sun, or how to paint a dog. Everything in the pic- 
ture was a problem to him, fresh and enthralling. 

He was now a regular exhibitor at the Academy, 
no less than eleven of his works being shown there 
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in 1870. Something of the character of these 
paintings can be conveyed by such titles as ‘“The 
Country Store,” “Crossing the Pasture,” and “Snap 
the Whip.” Superficially, they resembled countless 
other genre paintings included in the Academy ex- 
hibitions of the ’seventies; actually, they were dis- 
tinguished from the others by their breadth, their 
feeling for reality, and their absolute sincerity. 
The critics sometimes found them harsh and crude, 
but they seem to have sold well, although they 
never brought in the staggering prices of Church 
and Bierstadt. I imagine that they were bought 
in many cases by rather simple people who were 
attracted by their air of veracity; the ostentatious 
would be apt to invest in Eastman Johnsons, with 
their more sophisticated handling of the same 
themes. 

His work in Harper’s Weekly at this time is 
marked by an increasing latitude in the choice of 
subjects. The war had ceased to be a news event, 
and his strictly news drawings were now of such 
subjects as “Our Next President,” showing a group 
of men and women drinking a toast to General 
Grant, whose portrait hangs on the wall, or “St. 
Valentine’s Day—The Story in All Lands.’ But 
aside from this hack-work, his illustrations were now 
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almost entirely of country scenes, many of them 
being merely reproductions of his most successful 
paintings. It is to be noted that he is no longer 
“our special artist, Mr. Homer,” but “Winslow 
Homer, Esq.” 

The summer of 1873 he spent at Gloucester, 
boarding with the lighthouse keeper on Ten Pound 
Island, a tiny patch of land in the middle of the 
harbor. In this place he needed to see no one, 
except when he rowed to town to get provisions, 
and here he painted a large number of water- 
colors of the life of the harbor—the fishing 
schooners coming in, a couple of children turning 
to look at a dead fish on the beach, boys rowing 
a dory over the quiet lazy water. All of these 
are marked by a fine feeling for space and air— 
not the ‘‘atmosphere” of the impressionist, but the 
clear, sparkling light of New England. Many of 
the Gloucester motives were used in subsequent 
drawings for Harper's, notably a band of boys mak- 
ing a raid on a sand swallow’s colony in a dune, 
and “The Berry Pickers,” a group of children 
gathering berries in a sunny New England pasture, 
with the sea in the distance. “These drawings of 


_ children particularly have a freshness and raciness 


that reminds one of the creator of Huck Finn and 
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Tom Sawyer, and they are drawn with that delight- 
ful precision that comes with not being quite sure 
of one’s medium. 

It is not easy to follow his movements for the 
next few years. Although a painter of considerable 
reputation, he was not yet famous enough to attract 
the publicity that annoyed him so in later years, and 
as he never talked much about his early life, the 
only record is in his work. We know that about 
1874 he must have made his first trip to the Adiron- 
dacks, for they begin to appear as a motive in his 
drawings for Harper's at that time. Ever since 
their boyhood in» Cambridge he and his brother 
Charles had been fishermen, and from now on an 
autumn trip to the northern woods became an 
almost annual rite with them. Of his brother 


as a fisherman, Charles once said: “He did not go 
in much for expensive or elaborate tackle, but he 
usually caught the biggest fish.” 

A year or two later we find him in Petersburg, 
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Virginia, where he had gone to study negro life. 
During his war experience he had seen much of 
the negroes, and had drawn them with a great deal 
of sympathy and understanding, but before doing 
any paintings of them he characteristically wished to 
renew his acquaintance with them. Although there 
was a movement to drive him out of town as a 
“d d nigger-painter,’’ he was not molested, and 
returned to New York to paint those three inter- 
pretations of negro life, ““The Carnival,” “Sunday 
Morning in Virginia,’ and “The Visit from the 
Old Mistress.” 

In the famous schism which developed in the 
later ’seventies between the Academy and the young 
men just back from Europe, and which led to the 
founding of the Society of American Artists, Homer 
seems to have taken no part. Although he had ex- 
hibited regularly at the Academy since he had be- 
come a member, he had never been much of an 
organization man; and on the other hand, he could 
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have had few points of contact with the younger 
artists who were returning. In most cases they 
had passed through a school training which laid 
the emphasis upon execution and ignored the sub- 
ject matter. Their time had been short, and they 
had concentrated upon the most spectacular ele- 
ments of painting. Moreover, their whole study 
had been based upon the nude model, and so far as 
we know Homer never painted the nude. 

Homer was now in the middle forties, an age 
when most men have reached maturity and are 
loking forward to the dignified repetition of their 
former successes. He had every reason to follow this 
usual course, for he was an Academician of many 
years’ standing, and a painter with an established 
reputation. But in his artistic growth as in many 
other respects he was unusual. His extreme inde- 
pendence and his inability to learn from others 
necessarily made his development slow. At thirty 
he was just beginning to express himself; at fifty 
his work was to undergo a radical change, and he 
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was to begin those paintings on which his fame has 
chiefly rested. 

But I turn with regret from the work of his early 
manhood. Undoubtedly what was to come was 
more capable, larger, more important, but it lacks 
the rarer qualities of his first paintings—the absence 
of self-consciousness, the complete absorption in his 
subject, the innocence of vision that is as refreshing 
as it is rare in modern art. 


Most of these early painting have disappeared 
from the public eye, and are practically impossible 
to locate. Only those which have found their. way 
into great collections like that of Thomas B. Clarke 
have left any trace. Occasionally one comes to light 
when the owner, whose parents or grandparents 
possibly bought it from Homer, places it on sale. 
Many undoubtedly. are hidden away in attics or 
cellars. It would be an interesting experiment to 
disinter some of these and exhibit them. I think 
that they would show that American life has rarely 
had a more candid or sympathetic interpreter. 
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In 1881, at the age of forty-five, Homer made 
his second European trip, this time to England, 
where he spent two seasons at Tynemouth, on the 
North Sea, a popular watering place and also a pic- 
turesque seaport and fishing town, with high cliffs, 
a fine beach, and a coast-guard observatory com- 
manding a view of the vast expanse of the North 
Sea. Here were conditions entirely different from 
anything that he had previously encountered—the 
gray sky of England, the gray-blue water, the mist 
that hangs like a pall over the North Sea in stormy 
weather. 


With a man of Homer’s taciturn temperament, 
it is difficult to penetrate much into his inner life, 
but it would be interesting to know what happened 
to him at Tynemouth to cause the radical change 
that took place in his work. The love of the sea, 
which had lain dormant in him up to that time, 
seems suddenly to have come to the surface. But 
it was no longer the quiet life of the harbor that 
attracted him, as at Gloucester, but the ocean in its 
most dramatic moments—the days when it was a 
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white seething fury, and the fishermen’s wives 
waited in an agony of suspense for the boats to 
come in. 


Corresponding with this change from the quiet 
rural subjects that he had been painting in America 
to scenes of storm and shipwreck, was a noticeable 
alteration in style. We are aware of a greater ease 
of handling, and a more sophisticated vision. The 
soft English atmosphere creeps in and grays his 
too brazen American color. His form becomes. 
rounder and fuller, his line looser and more flow- 
ing. For almost the first time, he seems to be con- 
sciously striving for beauty. 


The result is in many cases dangerously close to 
prettiness. With Homer, as with many other 
realists, the sense of beauty was largely unconscious, 
and any conscious attempt to paint beautifully was 
apt to result in failure. 


To the objective critic his Tynemouth work will 
appear merely as a necessary stage in his develop- 
ment. It was impossible for him to keep on paint- 
ing as he had been in America. No one can retain 
his youthful vision forever. It is only to be re- 


gretted that his period of change took place in the 
soft atmosphere of England. How much his later 
work would have gained in intensity and vigor if 
he had remained in crude, hard America during 
those critical years, is a subject only for vain 
speculation. 


Such, however, was not the opinion of the critics 
of his day. His English work, when it was ex- 
hibited on his return to America, was hailed as a 
distinct advance, and from that time dates the 
almost unanimous approval that greeted his later 
paintings. 

Upon his return, Homer started work on several 
oil paintings in his New York studio. But life in 
the city, always distasteful to him, seems to have 
become intolerable after his stay at “Tynemouth. 
For some years past his family had been spending 
their summers at Prout’s Neck, on the east side of 
Saco Bay, in the town of Scarboro, Maine, and he 
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had visited them there several times before he went 
to England. He now decided to make his per- 
manent home there. 


Prout’s Neck juts out into the Atlantic, and in 
easterly weather the surf breaks magnificently 
against its high cliffs. This must have been a con- 
siderable factor in deciding Homer to live there. 
Mr. John W. Beatty, who visited him there in later 
years, describes how one day of rain and mist and 
high wind, when the summer boarders hugged their 
fires, Homer appeared in oilskins and dragged him 
out to clamber over the rocks. ‘This placid, re- 
served, self-contained little man,’ Mr. Beatty says, 
“was in a fever of excitement.” 


In the early days there were only a few families 
living on the Neck, but the Homer’s had bought 
up a large part of the land and were developing 
the place as a summer resort. As soon as Winslow 
had decided to settle there, he built a small cot- 
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tage near the summer residerces of his father and 
his two brothers, on the shore, with a southerly view 
over the ocean. Here he lived, from this time on, 
absolutely alone, summer and winter, with the ex- 
ception of short trips for fishing or hunting. 

He took with him to Prout’s Neck several un- 
finished paintings which had been started in New 
York. The first of these to be completed, “The 
Life Line,’ was shown in the Academy exhibition 
of 1884, where it created a stir and was bought by 
Catherine Lorillard Wolfe for twenty-five hundred 
dollars, the highest price which he had received for 
a painting up to that time. 

“The Life Line” was the first of a series of 
paintings dealing with the lives of sailors and fisher- 
‘men, which were to engross the attention of the 
painter for the next four years. ‘This series in- 
cludes most of his pictures which have attained a 
wide popularity, such as “The Fog Warning,” 
“Undertow,” and “Eight Bells.” Some of these 
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are almost as familiar to the public through framed 
prints and constant reproduction in magazines, as 
“The Horse Fair” or “The Angelus.” Tech- 
nically, they carry on the development begun at 
Tynemouth. They are by far the most capable 
work that he had done up to that time. 

For many people this series has relegated Homer 
to that most despised class, the story-telling painter. 
This, of course, he was and always had been, from 
the time that he sent his first illustrations to Harper's 
Weekly. But instead of the naive and character- 
istic stories of everyday life that he had told in 
his earlier paintings, we now have deliberately com- 
posed scenes of suffering and heroism. ‘They are 
the work of the same man, a man interested pri- 
marily in the subject that he was painting; honest, 
solid work, far better than anything of the kind that 
was being painted in America at the time; but 
something has departed from them. 


But this phase did not last long. Four or five 
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years after he had settled at Prout’s Neck, the story 
element dropped out of all but an occasional paint- 
ing, and the ocean alone became the dominating 
theme of his work. ‘These are the paintings on 
which his fame with the past generation was based ; 
when we say “Winslow Home;,” these are the 
works which appear in our mind’s eye. 

So much has been written about his paintings of 
this period that I am not going to discuss them 
at any length. It is not work that is much in accord 
with any current esthetic theories. It makes very 
little sensuous appeal to our enjoyment of color and 
form and line. In it the artist is buried in his 
subject, and his painting has taken on some of the 
grayness and austerity of the sea itself. For the 
innocence of his early work he has exchanged a 
power and impressiveness that is rare in American 
Pe 

It is seldom that the work of any man meets 
with the universally favorable reception given to 
Homer’s latest phase. The critics, his fellow 


painters, and the general public were for once 
united on this point; even the younger men who 
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had studied in France, and who were not disposed 
to look with reverence upon the older generation, 
recognized in it a largeness that was lacking in 
most home-bred American art. The award of a 
gold medal at the World’s Columbian Exposition 
was the beginning of a series of such honors. 

But in spite of his increasing reputation, Homer 
was little more than a name to most of his profes- 
sional brethren. Occasionally he would be seen 
at the Century Club or at his dealers, on one of 
his infrequent trips to town, or more rarely still on 
jury duty at an exhibition. On these occasions he 
would have little to say on art matters. ‘The rest 
of the time, with the exception of fishing trips, he 
spent at Prout’s Neck. Here he lived absolutely 
alone, except for a man who came in the morning 
to do a few odd chores, and even these Homer 
usually preferred to do himself. He did his own 
cooking, and, it is said, did it extremely well. 
Many years he stayed all winter. The loneliness 
and the lack of the amenities of civilization in this 
life can be gathered from the following letter to 
M. Knoedler and Company, which I am able to 
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quote through the courtesy of Mr. C. R. Henschel: 

“T do not keep a horse & my nearest neighbour 
is half a mile away—I am four miles from telegram 
& P. O. & under a snow bank most of the time, so I 
cannot answer telegrams.” 

Usually, however, he closed his house at Prout’s 
Neck when the first heavy snowfall came, and pro- 
ceeded south to the Bahamas, Bermuda or Florida, 
sometimes alone, sometimes with his father or his 
brother Charles. ‘The primary purpose of these 
trips was to fish—as he expressed it in one of his 
letters, to “have a good feed of goat flesh and smoke 
some good cigars and catch some red snappers’ — 


but he always got in some work. By March he 
would be back at Prout’s Neck. 


As his fame increased, there were naturally many 
attempts made to approach him, attempts which 
met with very little success. Many are the tales 
of the misguided people who, in spite of warnings 
from those who knew him, tried to get into the 
studio at Prout’s Neck. Enthusiastic ladies, jour- 
~alists seeking interviews, and even prospective 
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buyers, were given the same reception. If the 
artist was feeling goodnatured, he would beg to be 
excused ; if not, he was apt to be appalling in his 
rudeness. As he once said, “I don’t want a lot of 
people nosing around; let the dealers have all that 
bother.” But to his personal friends, although 
somewhat taciturn, he was the soul of courtesy. 


A few years after settling at Prout’s Neck he 
ceased to contribute voluntarily to exhibitions, or 
to pay much attention to invitations to exhibit, 
so that most of his pictures shown after this time 
were borrowed from owners or from dealers. ‘The 
honors that came his way increasingly in later years 
failed to make any impression upon him. It is said 
that shortly after receiving the Temple gold medal 
at the Pennsylvania Academy in 1902, he was at his 
dealers in Boston, and looking for money with 
which to pay for a stamp, he took from his trousers 
pocket a key, a button-hook, some pennies, and the 
Temple gold medal. 

This, however, was of a piece with his whole 
expressed attitude on art matters. “There was very 


little of the professional about him. He always 
dressed neatly and had the air of a well-to-do busi- 
ness man. He seldom discussed art, his own or 
anyone’s else, except when he was actually in front 
of a picture, when his comment was never more 
than, ‘““That is a good thing.” People meeting him 
for the first time, and starting to express their ad- 
miration for his work, were usually roundly 
snubbed for their pains. 

But let these people change the subject to fish- 
ing, and they were sure to find a ready response. 
His work shows his love of the sport. In the studio 
at Prout’s Neck he had a remarkable collection of 
fishing tackle and sporting paraphernalia, and he 
and Charles Homer still kept up their annual expe- 
ditions to the Adirondacks or further north to 
Quebec. He always took his watercolors with him, 
and some of the finest work of his later years were 
these sketches, done at white heat, of things that 
interested him on his trips. “They have something 


of the interest of the notebooks of an author. But 
they are by no means the fragmentary notes that 
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this would suggest. On the contrary, some of 
them are as balanced and complete as his oils, and. 
they have a warmth and a vividness that his later 
oils do not possess. ‘To a remarkable degree they 
convey the character of the place—the sombre, iron-. 
colored northern woods, the tropical brilliancy of 
the West Indies, or sleepy, moss-colored Florida. 
In spite of the medium, which lends itself so easily 
to clever superficialties, they have a fine solidity 
and soberness. 


These watercolors, which we are accustomed to 
think of nowadays as among the most important: 
ever done in this country, did not sell at all well 
during Homer’s lifetime, and in fact only a few 
years ago it was possible to pick them up at a price: 
far below what they would bring today. Homer 
seems to have felt this lack of response, and some- 
times departed from his settled habit of having 
nothing to do with prospective clients sufficiently 
to answer their inquries, as the following letter’ 
shows: 


“Dear sir: As my time here in this place is very 
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short—as I never pass the winter in this cold place 
—TI can offer you only watercolors. I have them 
from Canada, Bermuda, Bahamas, Florida, and the 
coast of Maine. They always net me $175 each, 
no frames, no matter the size; they are mostly about 
14x21. 

“Do you think you would like any sent to you 
on immediate approval for cash—returning to me 
those you do not wish—If so, what country would 
[you] like represented ? 

“Hurry up—as it’s very cold here!” 

As he grew older the characteristics that had 
marked him all his life deepened. Among these 
was a tendency to declare that he was through with 
painting, that he never would paint again. Writ- 
ing to a dealer in 1902, he said, referring to “Early 
Morning after Storm at Sea,” “This may be the 
last as well as the best painting. I have rents 
enough to keep me out of the poorhouse.” In spite 
of these frequently reiterated statements, however, 
he kept on painting almost to the end, but in the 
last years of his life he did not paint more than 
one or two oils a year. The reason that he gave 
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for this was, ‘““Good things are scarce and I cannot 
put out anything in my opinion bad.” But on the 
other hand this may have been merely due to the 
natural falling-off in vitality that comes with age. 
A sign of this was the fact that as he passed the 
seventy mark the winters in Prout’s Neck became 
too severe for him, and he spent them in warmer 
places, such as Atlantic City or Florida. Semi- 
tropical seashores inspired his best sketches. 

In his seventy-second year he had the first serious 
illness of his life, appearing one morning at his 
brother’s house in a giddy condition, and almost 
blind. However, after a two week’s rest he was 
well enough to go to the Adirondacks. 

Later in the same year we find him writing as 
follows to Mr. Downes: 

“Tt may seem ungrateful to you after your 
twenty-five years of hard work in booming my pic- 
tures I should not agree with you in regard to that 
proposed sketch of my life. 

“But I think that it would probably kill me 
to have such [a] thing appear, and, as the most 
interesting part of my life is of no concern to the 
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public, I must decline to give you any particulars 
in regard to it. 

“T am making arrangements to live as long as my 
father and both my grandfathers, all of them over 
eighty-five. 

“By that you may understand that I have given 
up painting for good. 

“No painter’s colic for me. I have much to 
see and do in these few years, but pictures are out 
of it.” 

These confident predictions, however, were not 
to be fulfilled. “Two years later, in the early sum- 
mer of 1910, he had a recurrence of his previous 
attack, and this time his sight was completely lost. 
Attempts were made to move him to his younger 
brother’s cottage, where it was believed that he 
would be more comfortable, but he refused to leave 
his own house. As the summer progressed he 
gained in strength, and there was hope that h’s 
sight would be restored and that he would be 
able to make his regular trip to Florida the coming 
winter. But on the morning of September twenty- 
ninth a sudden and alarming change for the worse 
took place, and a few hours later Winslow Homer 
had sunk rapidly and without resistance to his final 
rest. 
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The optimist might be pardoned for thinking 
that among an independent people settling in a 
virgin continent there would be the seeds of a 
native school of art. But an impartial survey of 
the history of American painting does not tend to 
confirm such a theory. 

It is easy to understand that among the frontier 
conditions of colonial America the development of 
a native school was severely handicapped. The 
main energies of the settlers were devoted to the 
conquest and exploitation of the country, and the 
small number who had the margin of leisure to give 
to art imported it along with their tea and silks. 
The few American painters were practically indis- 
tinguishable from their English fellows, and in fact 
many of them, like Copley and Benjamin West, 
spent the greater part of their lives in England. 

Upon the withdrawal of the English influence, 
however, it would seem that the ground was pre- 
pared for the growth of an American school, and 
in fact a generation of distinctly native painters did 
appear about the middle of the last century. But 
unfortunately their productions are of little more 
than historical interest. “They were native rather 
by their ignorance of European tradition than by 


the strength of any new note. Whether this would 
have appeared in time is a matter only for con- 
jecture, for with the increase of wealth and sophisti- 
cation in the last quarter of the century the rela- 
tively meager works of our home-bred painters went 
out of style, and our art began to assume its present 
eclectic character. 

The causes of this curious lack of organic de- 
velopment in American art must lie very deep in 
‘our national life. It is evident that the pioneer 
quality of our civilization has much to do with 
it. The mere physical size of the continent, the 
lack of common traditions among the millions who 
have overrun it, and the continual influx of new 
cultures, have retarded the growth of that common 
consciousness which is the foundation of a national 
elutes 

As a result the artist in America has been more 
or less overwhelmed. Unable to draw upon such 
a common consciousness, he has lacked the subject 
matter which even an inartistic but homogeneous 
people like the English possess. This goes far to 


explain, on one hand, the dullness of so much of 
the American art of the middle of the last century, 
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and on the other, some of the qualities of the 
painters who followed—their excessive absorption 
in technique, their tendency toward cleverness— 
both characteristic of men who have not much to 
say. 
The more sensitive and highly gifted artists, those 
whose names are remembered today, were forced to 
draw on other sources of supply. Whistler solved 
the problem by living abroad; LaFarge, by using 
the resources of a singularly richly stored mind; 
Inness, by transcendentalism; Ryder and Fuller, 
by living in a world of phantasy. [Eakins and 
Homer alone were able to effect some sort of a 
synthesis of the elements of the American life of 
their time, and hence to earn the title of our most 
native painters. 

In Homer’s case there was no conscious choice 
involved in this. Interested solely in what he had 
himself experienced, he used the material that was 
at his hand. But through some unconscious bond 
with his subject matter he was able to import to 
his interpretations of American life a veracity and 
a power that have rarely been equalled in the art 
of this country. 
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THE GREAT GEORGE 


By RoBert ALLERTON PARKER 


““Oh, Missus Gamp, I ask your parden’—I never see 
such a polite man, Mrs. Harris! ‘P’raps, he says, ‘if 
you're not of the party, you don’t know who it was that 
assisted you into this carriage!’ 

““No, Sir, says I, ‘I don’t, indeed’ 

“Why, ma’am, he says, a whisperin’, ‘That was 
George, ma’am,’ 

“What George, 
Says I. 

““The Great George, ma’am, says he, ‘the Crook- 
shanks.” —Charles Dickens. 


sir? I don’t know no George,’ 


a 


HE casual visitor who chances upon the 
Cruikshank collection in the Widener Me- 
morial Library at Harvard, or who even glances 
at A. S. W. Rosenbach’s catalogue, gains a fresh 
appreciation. of Thackeray’s exclamation: ‘What 


Zit 


amazing energetic fecundity do we find in him!” 
These words were published in 1840; and the 
prolific activity of the “great George” was to con- 
tinue at least thirty years longer. Copies of all 
of Cruikshank’s drawings and plates, it was said, 
would fill a “couple of wagons”; and one early 
addict boasted: that he had collected eight large 
“elephant” volumes of them. Nearly every one, in 
the heyday of Cruikshank’s fame, collected his 
drawings. 

In this age, when eyes are incessantly assailed by 
pictures, photographs, ‘“‘comic”’ strips, “rotogravure”’ 
sections, posters and motion pictures, it is hard to 
imagine the psychology of an age deprived of them. 


for the theatre. All of his engravings are alive with 
a powerful theatrical sense, sometimes not too effec- 
tively controlled. His settings, whether interior or 
exterior, are rich in evocative architectural detail. 
Effective “properties” and accessories abound. If 
it be a street scene, he makes us read the signs over 
the shops and interests us in the style of lettering 
in which they are painted. He can suggest the 
glamorous effulgence of the interior of a candlelit 
theatre with the most skillful economy of means. 
At first. sight some of the engravings might seem 
overcrowded. But we must remember that in a 
sense these illustrations were to be read, to be 
studied, for in their crowded boundaries Cruikshank 
sought to concentrate a maximum of suggestion and 
evocation, to stimulate to utmost the aroused im- 
agination of the reader. It is easy enough today 
to object, as Gleeson White has done, to the exces- 
sive and puerile caricature that finds its way into 
the works of this school, to the trite and ineffective 
bits of melodrama; but to do so is to criticize an 
individual for the idiosyncrasies of his period. 

His skill, his sound vigorous craftsmanship, his 
dramatic sense were the result of no academic train- 
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And, therefore, we misinterpret the amazing popu- 
larity enjoyed for more than half a century by 
such an illustrator as George Cruikshank. His in- 
trinsic merits—they are real and solid and tangible 
had little to do with the imposing structure of his 
popularity. All the personality of anecdote and 
sentimental logrolling which gathered about his 
pictures, and which led people to the belief that 
artists of this type were as great—if indeed not 
greater—than the authors whose works they inter- 
preted, was the result of other forces. Investigation 
would probably reveal that this epoch, which did 
not enjoy the advantages of the photo-engraving 
process, the camera, or the motion-picture, actually 
hungered for the pictorial representation of its own 
immediate life—a new form of picture-writing. 
Men like Cruikshank worked incessantly to satisfy 
this *demand, and the popularity he so rapidly 
achieved attests not only to the reality of this 
deeply-rooted craving for pictures that told a story, 
but to the enthusiastic gratitude enjoyed by the 
public when this appetite was satisfied. 



































What surprises us today is not so much the tri- eC (A 
umphant popularity of the great George, as the _~Yeory Brule How 
high quality of his engraving and draughtsmanship. yHE LAST SONG 
One of George Cruikshank’s earliest passions was GEORGE CRUIKSHANK 
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ing, no art school, nor systematic instruction, but 
products of a dire necessity to win bread. He was 
born in 1792, son of the printmaker Isaac Cruik- 
shank. The elder Cruikshank died early; and 
scarcely ‘in his "teens, George went out courgeously 
looking for work; making headings for popular songs 
and ha’penny ballads, rude cuts for broadsides, vig- 
nettes for lottery tickets, illustrations for chap- 
books, political squibs, anything in short that came 
his way, or jobs which friends of his father would 
entrust him with—‘trivial fond records” which 
now command prices the great George, even at the 
zenith of his popularity, could never have hoped to 
receive. 

Cruikshank carried over into the nineteenth 
century the ebullient health, the gusto, the spirited 
vitality of the eighteenth. He inherited something 
of the raciness, the richindigenous power of Ho- 
garth, the animal vigor of Rowlandson, the crudity 
of Gillray. In contrast to his successors of the 
’sixties, or more refined contemporaries like Leech, 
his satire was, as a French commentator pointed 
out, like a series of rough invectives compared to 
the pointed epigrams of a gentleman in evening 
clothes. ; 

Cruikshank’s popularity was based on the firmest 
of foundations. Cockney to the core, a doughty 





and magnificent Philistine, perfervid in his patriot- 
ism and prejudices, he expressed in his prints and 
plates all that. was dear to hearts of oak in that 
period. When in 1811 the dreadful night of im- 
becility descended upon the savage genius of Gill- 
ray, this boy of nineteen was acclaimed his logical 
successor. His fame increased steadily during the 
Regency. 

A century ago the British public was. completely 
and heartily Francophobe; and  Cruikshank’s 
twenty-one color plates made in 1822 to illustrate 
David Carey’s “Life in Paris” added enormously 
to his prestige. “The book comprises “‘the Rambles, 
Sprees and Amours of Dick Wildfire of Corinthian 
celebrity, and his Bang-up Companions, Squire 
Jenkins and Captain O’Shuffleton, with the Whim- 
sical Adventures of the Halibut Family, &c. . . .” 
Looking for the first time at these engravings of 
Cruikshank, we are amazed at all the realistic 
touches which give them such an air of verisimili- 
tude and authenticity. His Parisians are indefatig- 


able in their gayety, deceitful, immoral and shoulder- 
shrugging, and never quite a match for the superior 
intelligence and skillful tactics of the English visi- 
tors. We praise Cruikshank’s skill in observing the 
Parisian scene, his suggestive evocation of the at- 
mosphere by architectural background and Gallic 
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customs. And even when we learn that in the 
whole eighty-six years of his active life “good old 
George” never got any nearer to Paris than the 
amphibious and semi-British Boulogne (where he 
disgustedly spent one rainy day), our admiration 
is by no means shattered. Whether he evolved those 
authentic touches from the hidden recesses of his 
inner consciousness or, whether, resorting to a prac- 
tice that has in our own day become so popular and 
profitable, he used “‘scrap,’’ we cannot deny him an 
extraordinary power of vivid reconstruction. 

By the time the youthful Queen had ascended the 
throne and the Victorian spirit in arts and letters 
had begun to crystallize, Cruikshank was almost a 
national institution. But this idolatry had brought 
with it no corrupting prosperity. George saw far 
less talented men—fashionable painters of the day 
ame and fortune, the commendations of, 
and even membership in, the Royal Academy— 
while his own powers were superciliously looked 
down upon as slightly inferior, and even somewhat 
vulgar. Had he only known it, the Academy had 
likewise looked down in his time upon Hogarth, 
preferring the amiable and anemic productions of 
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the now forgotten Mr. Penny to those of the self- 
taught Hogarth. 

Cruikshank was a great popular idol when the 
youthful Charles Dickens was called in to write 
“letterpress” about a series -of his engravings. 
“Sketches by Boz’ was the result. A subtle con- 
flict, at first barely perceptible, began to take root 
in Cruikshank’s mind. The illustrations for 
“Oliver Twist’? aroused scarcely less enthusiasm 
than the novel itself; and Cruikshank was tempera- 
mentally ready to agree with those admirers who 
acclaimed him as greater than the young novelist. 
The public was especially impressed with the il- 
lustration of “Fagin in the Condemned Cell” and 
doggerel was printed about 


“The dreadful Jew 
That Cruikshank drew . . .7 


In his tribute to Cruikshank, Thackery expressed 
the contemporary enthusiasm: ‘“What a fine touch- 
ing picture of melancholy desolation is that of 
Sykes and the dog! ‘The poor cur is not too well 
drawn, the landscape is stiff and formal; but in 


this case the faults, if faults they be, of execution 
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rather add to than diminish the effect of the pic- 
ture: it has a strange, wild, dreary broken-hearted 
look; we fancy we see the landscape as it must 
have appeared to Sykes, when, ghastly and with 
bloodshot eyes he looked at it.”’ 


In later years, Cruikshank confessed that “even 
since these works were published and even when 
they were in progress, when conversing upon such 
matters, I explained that the original ideas and char- 
acters of these works emanated from me.” Widely 
circulated by the indiscreet admirers of the com- 
bative veteran, this claim found its way into a 
biography of Dickens; and was vehemently denied 
by Forster in his “Life” as the manufactured slan- 
der of an American enemy. But Forster was to 
learn that this had become an idée fixe with the 
aging Cruikshank, so sensitive a point that at the 
age of eighty, two years after the death of Dickens, 
the doughty old gentleman published a pamphlet in 
which he attempted to vindicate his claim not only 
as the originator of “Oliver Twist’? but also of 
“The Miser’s Daughter” by Harrison Ainsworth. 
Speaking of Dickens and the once-popular Ains- 
worth, Cruikshank made this sweeping challenge: 
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I, the Artist, suggested to the Authors of 
these works the original idea or subject for them 
to write out—furnishing at the same time the prin- 
cipal characters and the scenes; and then, as the 
tale had to be produced in monthly parts, the 
Writer or Author, and the Artist had every month 
to arrange and settle what scenes or subjects were 
to be introduced; and the Author had to weave in 
such scenes as I wished to represent, and sometimes 
I had to work out his suggestions.” 


This claim interests us today only insofar as it 
reveals the curious maladjustment between this 
gentleman of the older tradition—the tradition of 
Rowlandson and Gillray—and the newer times, 
when with the advent of mechanical wood-engraving 
and the decadence of the craft of the artist-en- 
graver, the illustrator and the pictorial satirist was 
being relegated to a place of secondary importance. 
Bitterly berating the shrewd impudence of the 
mere authors, young sprouts who should know. their 
place, we can almost see him: ‘“‘a gentleman’’—in 
the descriptive portrait Dickens put on the lips’ of 
Mrs. Gamp, “with a large shirt collar and a hook 
nose, and a eye like one of Mr. Sweedlepipe’s hawks, 
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and long locks of hair, and whiskers that I wouldn’t 
have no lady as I was engaged to meet suddenly 
a turning a corner for any sum of money you 
could offer mei: ..” 


The great George’s growing obsession that he 
had been deprived of his share of the authorship of 
“Oliver Twist” and certain of the novels of Ains- 
worth is more difficult for us to understand in view 
of the overwhelming evidence that appreciation of 
his talent was never lacking. As early as 1824 
Lockhardt had written warmly and enthusiastically 
of his work. -In 1840, in the Westminster Review, 
Thackeray had reviewed his entire output. In 
“Modern Painters”. Ruskin had praised Cruik- 
shank’s skill as an etcher. And even Thomas Love 
Peacock, whose mind was as a rule in radical dis- 
agreement with his contemporaries, joined with the 
populace in enthusiasm for Cruickshank, publish- 
ing in 1838 a poem inspired by Cruikshank’s illus- 
tration of January in the Comich Almanach of that 
year, apostrophizing the pictorial satirist in this 
fashion: 


“A great philosopher art thou, George Cruikshank, 
In thy unmatched grotesqueness. . . .” 
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But there were other curiously unexpected twists 
in the character of the “great George,” one of the 
most amusing of which was his emergence as a tem- 
perance advocate. Reputed himself to have been in 
earlier years of a most convivial disposition, with a 
penchant for low life and the beery atmosphere of 
London pubs and clubs, the etcher who had vital- 
ized the racy pages of Smollett with his illustrations 
of Humphrey Clinker and Peregrine Pickle, as 
well as free-and-easy society depicted in Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones,” fell under the spell of the temper- 
ance agitation, a movement of which the excesses 
furnish one of the most colorful chapters of Vic- 
torian culture. Drink, according to these agitators, 
was responsible not only for poverty but all the 
social evils. Inspired perhaps by unconscious 
memories of Hogarth’s “Gin Lane,” and with all 
the fiery enthusiasm of the sinner who has returned 
to the straight and narrow. path, with the rigid 
rectitude of. a reformed Magdalen, Cruikshank 
created his pictorial tale of “The Bottle’—although 
it should be noted in passing that he had: attained 
the mature age of 56 before he himself gave up the 
consolation of alcohol. The popularity of ‘The 
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Bottle” spread like wildfire.. Dickens was deeply 
impressed by it; and the general public ‘‘ate it up.” 
It was even dramatized and played to crowded 
houses. Into his engravings of the public houses 
and the gin palaces, the beer-shops and other such 
disreputable resorts, there creeps—at least so it 
seems to our unsympathetic eyes—a note of reget- 
ful reminiscence, an unconscious caressing by the 
artist of his remembrance of those things so irre- 
trievably past. But not even to himself does he ad- 
mit it, nor deviate from the stern logic of his tale. 
His graphic fable is that of a decent, self-respecting 
working man and his worthy wife, the parents of 
two handsome children, a boy and a girl. “The man 
and his wife attain a comfortable and respectable 
middle age. Then one day, there being a roast 
goose for dinner, the husband, in a jocular mood, 
makes the fatal mistake of sending out for a bottle 
of gin, and persuades his good wife to take a drop 
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after the stuffing. “Thereupon with the inevitability 
of a tragedy of Sophocles, the whole family promptly 
drinks itself to destruction. So great was the suc- 
cess of “The Bottle’? that the great George imme- 
diately prepared a sequel, tracing the life of the ill- 
fated son and daughter, who go through gin palace 
and beer-shop and dancing resort, until they are 
brought up for robbery. 

The young man is convicted and dies aboard the 
hulks; while the daughter, shamed and desolate 
and driven mad by the disgrace, throws herself from 
London bridge and perishes in the dark and chilly 
waters below. Mr. Dickens confessed himself pro- 
foundly impressed with this final scene of the 
tragedy, though he did not share Cruikshank’s ardor 
for temperance agitation. 

Cruikshank never ceased regretting that he had 
not taken up painting. Painters were honored by 
the Royal Academy and even elected to that august 
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body, while pictorial satirists and illustrators, who 
conferred life upon the characters of literature of 
history, by the mere fact that they had chosen a 
humbler—though at that time a more difficult 
medium—must perforce content themselves with 
the plaudits of the multitude. Some such reasoning 
as this must have impelled Mr. Cruikshank in his 
declining years to paint a huge canvas dealing with 
the un-Victorian revels of Bacchus. His admirers 
bought it and presented it to the National Gallery, 
where, if I am not mistaken, it may still edify the 
avowed enemies of drink. 

But despite the indignation of Messrs. Forster 
and Ainsworth, who flatly contradicted the old 
gentleman’s claims of co-authorship when he made 
them in 1872, the great George was by no means 
without honor in his own country. And when 


finally, in his eighty-sixth year, he passed away, 
The Times in a leading article acclaimed him in 
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one respect, and perhaps the most important, from 
the point of view of Victorian esthetics, the superior 
of Hogarth. ‘It is something remarkable,” pro- 
claimed The Times, ‘‘that a satirist who chastised 
fashionable and popular vice for more than sixty 
years almost without intermission should not have 
left one drawing behind him that might not be 
handed around the family circle of any English 
household. In this respect, at least, Cruikshank 
might claim to be superior to Hogarth.” And it 
may have been this success of Cruikshank in finally 
obliterating from his plates the more offensive 
features of his artistic ancestory—the coarse animal 
vigor of Rowlandson, the bounding but not always 
respectable vitality of Hogarth, or the savage, slash- 
ing satire of Gillray, rather than any noteworthy 


originality, that won for him a final resting place in 
St, Paul's. 
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NEW GALLERIES AND OTHER 


HE assiduous gallery visitor will find along the 
way the faint suggestions of a tentatively open- 
ing season. Nothing very concrete has happened 
yet, but the summer groups of “stock” are coming 
down from the walls, the postman brings notices 
of forthcoming shows, artists are moving their 
summer productions into winter quarters; here and 
there one sees a museum director looking as if he 
had just been refused the picture that he came to 
New York to borrow, and in general the darkness 
that overcomes art in New York during the sum- 
mer is illumined by the light of a dawning 
expectancy. 
Fifty-seventh Street has definitely become the 
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main gallery thoroughfare of New York and the 
reviewers long accustomed to their northward and 
southward journeys will now more and more turn 
east and west. It has been suggested that the deal- 
ers become so neighborly in order to save the tired 
critics’ footsteps, for it’s an old maxim among the 
dealers that a critic is only good as long as his feet 
hold out and sometimes not even then. But one 
of the oldest of the reviewing fraternity met this 
slander with the insinuation that the great firms 
thought it would be good for business if everyone 
could see everyone else’s clients. 

There is something in both of these contentions. 


Bernard Shaw long ago discovered that a critic has 
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MING FIGURE 
Courtesy of Parrish-Watson & Co. 


to be as careful about his feet as a prizefighter. 
And whenever a critic gets a nail in his shoe. the 
result is nearly always fatal to the artist. 
own part I have always felt that the ideal arrange- 
ment of galleries would be to place them exactly 
one Cigarette’s smoke apart. “That gives an oppor- 
tunity to overcome the benefits of fresh air while 
the mind recovers from one set of impressions sufh- 
ciently to register another. Whereas if within the 
distance of a hundred yards one passes from Chinese 
sculpture to the paintings of Albert Ryder and 
thence back to Rembrandt via the latest epidemic 
of hooked rugs that mental calm which induces 
pure reasoning does not necessarily result. Of 
course it may, but it’s much safer to walk round 
the block between galleries. 


Parrish, Watson & Co. 


Among the firms who have recently installed 
themselves in new quarters on Fifty-seventh Street 
are Parrish, Watson & Co., Inc. We reproduce 
four items that they have recently secured from 
collections in France and China which they will 
soon show for the first time in America. The day- 
light gallery on the top floor of the new building 
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has a splendid light in which to see the serene and 
contemplative art of ancient Chinese sculpture. 
The color of ancient stone, the infinite variety that 
time and exposure give to bronze can never be fully 
enjoyed except in good clear daylight. Artificial 
light tends to neutralize the subtleties in the color 
of sculpture just as it tends to take the life out of 
the color of a painting. In addition to the excel- 
lent gallery for sculpture and bronzes are other 
galleries devoted to the glorious arts of the Chinese 
and Persian potters. It is possible that during the 
winter a loan exhibition of exceptional pieces of 
Oriental art that have passed into the possession of 
private collectors will be made in the new galleries 
but this has not yet been finally and definitely de- 
cided upon. 


Keppel’s New Building 


Frederick Keppel & Co. have opened their new 
galleries on Fifty-seventh Street with a miscellane- 
ous exhibition, from which we reproduce the superb 
specimen of Rembrandt’s etching power, The De- 
scent from the Cross by Torchlight. This master- 
piece does not appear too often in the exhibitions 
so that the full power of the impression that it 
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makes when it is seen for the first time returns 
undiluted. 

The new Keppel Galleries are lighter and more 
exhilarating than the familiar rooms on ‘Thirty- 
ninth Street, and in fact the new Keppel building 
ranks with Knoedler’s as architecturally one of the 
most attractive of the new Fifty-seventh Street es- 
tablishments. “The current exhibition at Keppel’s 
is made up of the work of Buhot. It is some time 
since I have looked at the etchings of this most 
Victorian of Frenchmen and I had quite forgotten 
how quaintly disingenuous are the ‘‘remarques” 
that clutter up his plates. 


The Ferargil Galleries 


The Ferargil Galleries which ‘closed during 
July and August on account of same” as F. P. A. 
noted, have also moved to the new avenue of 
esthetics. “hey have added to their associates Mr. 
Frank Purdy and to their equipment a special gal- 
lery’ for sculpture. The first special exhibition to 
be held in the new home will consist of paintings by 
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Eugene Savage and this will be followed if not 
immediately at least in the near future by an ex- 
hibition of paintings by Albert Ryder, one of which 
is reproduced, together with paintings by Arthur 
B. Davies. 

The Sailor's Art 


Far away from the new temples of art at Wana- 
maker’s Mr. Louis Bouché is in the act as we pro- 
ceed to press.of hanging an exceptional exhibition 
of American art. Mr. Bouché tells a very pretty 
story about these pictures which as the accompany- 
ing reproductions show portray subjects long ante- 
dating our present ocean steamships. These gay 
and decofative portraits of ships, a few of which 
Mr. Bouché showed at the shop of his framers, are 
not created with any such ordinary medium as oil 
paint. Nor are they the work of sophisticated 
artists irrevocably embarked in the profession of 
painting. Mr. Bouché himself is one of the most 
cultivated of our younger artists and he knows per- 
fectly the difference between sophistication and the 
lack of it. 
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That may be one reason why he is so particu- 
larly enthusiastic about being able to assemble the 
greatest collection of pictures of this type that has 
ever been ‘assembled. These pictures are made with 
a needle and wool thread, but lest sophistication 
should creep in even in the use of the needle and 
thread they are not the work of skilful spinsters. 
Mr. Bouche’s story is much prettier than that. 
They are the works of sailors done during the long 
voyages of really truly sailing days, though occa- 
sionally a little smoke appears, and finally the sail- 
ors did them for the sweethearts that they had left 
behind. . 

Considering the gaiety of the pictures and the 
present fashion for pictures of ships and models of 
ships and the story that goes with them I feel 
safe in predicting that at least three interior deco- 
rators a day will faint with delight over the exhibi- 
tion. But then Mr. Bouché’s exhibitions always 
add to the pleasure of living. 


The New Gallery 


The New Gallery will open its third season with 
an exhibition of French, Russian and American 
paintings many of which have not been seen before. 
The first one-man exhibition will comprise water 
colors and oils by Ernest Fiene. Mr. Fiene is a 
young painter who has been attracting more and 
more the attention of the artists. In his work dur- 
ing the past year or two is a steady advance toward 
clarity with no loss of youthful exhilaration. Mr. 
Carl Linden, who will hold a one-man exhibition 
at the Ralson Galleries in November, recently took 
me on a rapid tour of a number of the studios at 
Woodstock during a Saturday to Sunday stay in 
that haven of sympathetic artists. 

As I remember Mr. Fiene’s studio was the first 
stop after Mr. Henry Mattson’s. It is said that 
Mr. Mattson will sometimes sit down before a 
landscape and looking carefully at the landscape 
end by painting a still life, or that he will arrange a 
still life and paint a landscape. But then one hears 
such strange tales in colonies of artists and Mr. 
Mattson’s art is so personal, fanciful and original 
that it is not difficult to believe that he follows 
much more closely the vision which his imagination 
forms than the model before him and that a very 
clear idea of a still life that he had seen the day 
before, or that he entirely imagined, might really be 
what he was actually contemplating rather than the 
literal substance of the scene before him. 

But Mr. Fiene neither personally nor in his work 
suggests such whimsicalities. A glimpse at him 
declares his sturdiness and determination. He ex- 
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hales vigor and work to such an extent that one 
would prophesy success for him in any career which 
he undertook. And I found that he had the reputa- 
tion in Woodstock of being a “tremendous worker,” 
but Mr. Fiene does not just “turn them out.” He 
showed us some of the pictures that will be exhibited 
this month. A number of these were water colors, 
broad and vigorous in attack, and there was a 
painting of a rolling landscape. Sometimes in the 
past Mr. Fiene has been a little too theoretical 
about his rhythm forcing the issue with nature, but 
in his more recent work there is a lighter and at 
the same time a more penetrating treatment. 


Painters and Sculptors Gallery 


On October 14 the lay members of the Grand 
Central Art Galleries will draw for the paintings 
and bronzes contributed by the artist members. 
Mr. Erwin 8S. Barrie, manager of the galleries, in 
his announcement, writes: ‘“The names of all of 
our lay members will be placed in a jar-and before 
an assemblage of several hundred members and 
friends will be drawn one at a time. The first 
name drawn will have the choice of every work of 
art, the second will have the second choice and so 
on. It is predicted that this event will be fraught 
with thrills equalled only by the World Series or 
the recent International Polo Games.” 


At the Milch Gallery 


There was a time when it seemed as if small 
sculptures were not enough in themselves for Amer- 
ican buyers unless they were turned to some inge- 
nious utilitarian purpose, and in these not distant 
days the poor sculptor seemed to be torn between 
“memorial” monuments and “‘book-ends.”’ One was 
confronted with languid ladies leaning against tomb 
doors or elephants butting into literature. But 
gradually it has dawned upon the American public 
that the modern sculptor, like his distant forbear, 
might legitimately make a small bronze that had 
no more practical object than to give pleasure to 
its creator and to the spectator. 

The Macbeth Gallery was one of the first to set 
aside a room for small sculpture and today prac- 
tically all of the galleries which specialize in Amer- 
ican paintings also find space for a department of 
small sculptures. Mr. Milch has followed the 
good example set by Macbeth’s and from his collec- 
tion we are reproducing this month the delight- 
ful small bronze of a cat (see contents page) 
by Jane Poupelet. We note also a fawn in 
brass by Heinz Warneke, a young sculptor who 
lives in St. Louis. Mr. Warneke expresses the 
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humorous grace of the young animal simply and 
effectively. 

The first formal exhibition of the season at the 
Milch Gallery will consist of the work of William 
Auerbach-Levy. 


Clinton O'Callahan 


The Babcock Galleries open with an exhibition 
of paintings by Clinton O’Callahan. Mr. O’Calla- 
han was born in Hartford and studied under 
Charles Noel Flagg and Charles Hawthorne, later 
going to Paris where he worked under Charles 
Guérin. During the past three years he has exhib- 
ited at several of the larger shows in America and 
in Paris but this I believe is his first one-man 
exhibition in. New York. 


The Brooklyn Museum 


At the Brooklyn Museum a loan exhibition of 
the work of Jacques Callot occupies the print gal- 
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leries. The collection includes examples from va- 
rious series of the great engraver’s extensive pro- 
duction. Supplementing the Callot exhibition is‘a 
small group of seventeenth century French portraits. 


The Carnegie Institute 


Mr. Homer St. Gaudens, director of the Carne- 
gie Institute, has arranged an exhibition of paintings 
by Renoir, Manet and Berthe Morisot to open the 
season in Pittsburgh. Among other exhibitions 
which will follow at Carnegie Institute will be a 
one-man show of paintings and drawings by Eugene 
Speicher. Mr. Speicher’s work after being exhibited 
in Pittsburgh will be seen in several other museums 
and later comes to the Rehn Galleries in New York. 


New Mexico 


The Montross Gallery opens with a group of 
paintings representing various artists who live and 


work in New Mexico. F. W. 
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THE LANDSCAPE 


By CHARLES DOWNING Lay 


By permission of the author and the publishers we are enabled to print the following characteristic 
chapter from A Garden Book for Autumn and Winter, which Duffield & Co. will publish shortly 


N all of our country, which has been under the 

glacier, there is a characteristic topography or 
shaping of the surface which has been softened and 
modelled in the easy curves of water flowing through 
ice caverns or in fine gravel. It has left many 
accidental features not found beyond the range of 
the glacier. Our lake districts, our swamps, our 
gravelly beaches and spits of sand stretching into 
the sea are all glacial accidents. Where the old 
-mountains remain they have been ground down, 
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smoothed, rounded and sprinkled with boulders. 
The trail of the glacier is everywhere to be seen, 
no less on the granite hills than in the drumlins and 
eskers. A glacial landscape has a charm of its own 
which has a value to many people even in its 
slightest details. On almost any country place there 
are features of rock or hill which may be left 
or may be changed. I sometimes think that if the 
owner understood the conditions better he might 
not be so quick to change them, and might con- 


ceivably be willing to leave some of the boulders 
and some of the bare ledges with their plants as 
he found them. To blast the boulders and cover 
the ledges with lawn does not as a rule “improve” 
the place in the opinion of people who know some- 
thing of outdoor things. 

A swamp, which is always due to some glacial 
dam of gravel, may be filled or drained or made a 
lake, and it is quite within the rights of any owner 
to decide which, yet I would for myself like to keep 
the swamps, for they are worlds of their own where 
special conditions have brought about a delicate 
balance of life in interesting association. The 
sound of the hylas in the spring, the bull frogs later 
in the season, and the darting trout showing their 
speckled sides, if by good fortune a brook runs 
through, the turtles and the musk rats, are not the 
least of their charms, which are different with every 
day and keep us in touch with the seasons. From 
the first changing color of a blueberry bush, the 
first autumn mist, and the first sheen of glassy ice, 
through the long winter when one may make ad- 
venturous explorations on the frozen surface and 
perhaps cut through to see what goes on below, 
the swamp is full of interest, of lovely color and 
appealing forms. Nowhere does one see nature in 
such opulent luxuriance of growth, and nowhere do 
conditions of soil and moisture seem so perfect. 

If the swamp be dug out or flooded to make a 
lake or drained, we lose all this and gain perhaps 
a charming sheet of water or a delightful green 
swale. Perhaps some compromise can be attempted 
‘so that we can keep some of the swamp and have 
lake and swale besides, but any change in water 
level in the swamp will quickly change its growth. 
If the level is raised the grasses, button bush, clethra, 
blueberry and other shrubs will perish and the 
place will become a pond of more or less useful- 
ness. If the water level be lowered many seedling 
trees will begin to appear and finally change the 
place into a dense wood. A large swamp which is 
impenetrable in summer should certainly be broken 
into by ponds and grassy swales. The handling of 
such a problem is not easy, and is like that of the 
salt marsh which is such a balanced relation of 
plants and of soil, moisture and salt water, that 
its alteration can only be undertaken with a cer- 
tainty of considerable expense and many disappoint- 
ments. It is better to leave it in its natural state 
and enjoy its great and singular beauties as they are. 

Much can be done with the salt marsh as with 
the fresh water swamp, to add to the variety of its 
borders, by planting the things which will endure 
such hardships. Sea lavender in the marsh is no 
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less lovely than in the garden and we can have 
also the mallow, groundsel and others, remembering 
always that we cannot make a garden of it, must 
not attempt to change it, but are adding only the 
things which might well have been found there when 
we came, except for some accident. 

In the fresh water swamp conditions are easier 
if the water level can be held through the summer 
without much change, for a few loads of earth 
will make an island on which an entirely different 
flora can be grown. We should be able, with such 
a happy start, to grow all the bog and swamp plants, 
all the ericacious plants and all the flowers of our 
district, but the interest is more scientific than 
esthetic and more sentimental than sensuous. If 
we are trying only to heighten an effect already 
existing, or to produce one which might conceivably 
exist in nature, we are engaged in a worthy enter- 
prise, requiring much skill, great feeling for the 
aspects of natural things, and something of the 
laboratory method of the scientist, but it has litt]> 
to do with art, no matter how gratifying to the 
sensibilities the result may be, unless it be studied 
wholly as an exercise in the composition of a natural 
scene to produce an emotion of beauty. 

This is the dilemma which always must be faced. 
The scientific interest is absorbing, and there are 
few who would not enjoy its experiments and its 
victories, but this must not blind us to the fact that 
success in this field has nothing to do with success 
in producing an emotion of beauty, but rather 
militates against it. If our scientific interest be 
slight we are likely to be least hampered in realiz- 
ing our creative desires. If we aim only to produce 
beauty we will use the simplest means and the com- 
monest materials which are ready to hand, attaining 
at once in this way a unity of spirit which the scien- 
tific interest would probably lose in the diversity 
of experiments. 

It is this failure to realize that we can only walk 
on one path at a time, which makes so many so- 
called wild gardens look like wild men’s gardens. 
The term is a misnomer anyway and should be 
abandoned in favor of a better one—the ecological 
trial ground, or as I prefer it, “a sketch for a com- 
position in occult balance.” There is little that 
is wild about most wild gardens. “They have too 
often every appearance of cultivation of the soil and 
neglect of the imagination, which appears weedy 
and unkempt. 

If it is to be done it might best be done as a 
trial composition or if the scientific end be most 
valued, as a trial in plant association or ecology 
which is replacing to a great extent the old sys- 


tematic botany. Some knowledge of ecology, like 
knowledge of geology, increases our delight in out- 
door things and in travel. From car window or 
from motor we see the flitting countryside, see its 
hills, its rocks, its soil, and have an intellectual de- 
light in recognizing the changes in its flora and 
sylva. We know when we should see rhododendron 
and when lupins and bearberry and the pitch pine 
and what plant we shall find under the hemlocks. 
Ecologists are beginning to tell us that under given 
conditions of topography, soil, moisture, exposure, 
rainfall and wind, we shall find growing together 
certain plants. Everyone knows that the flora of 
the Adirondack Mountain peaks is different from 
that of the great plains. The ecologist is trying to 
study all the associations of plants in intermediate 
environments. He will, I feel sure, make things 
much easier for the gardener, for he will show us 
how to insure success in our planting of things which 
are too often doomed to failure because of condi- 
tions unperceived by us but obvious to him. We 
know that the seacoast is dificult for many plants, 
such as the sugar maple or hemlock, and that the 
tamrix and beach plum flower there. We should 


also know as much of other soils and situations. 
Our choice of material heretofore has been too 
much without method. We have planted a lot of 
things hoping that among them some would flourish. 
In future we should be able to go at it with more 
certainty of success, knowing that if it is a spot 
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for kalmia, it will do well there and give us the 
sensuous pleasure of thrifty growth. 

It is not impossible, though it requires much taste 
and feeling, to maintain or improve a natural slope 
covered with huckleberries, laurel, ferns and arbu- 
tus. To create such a charming native scene is 
for unknown reasons a considerable undertaking. It 
has seldom been done, yet what could be more 
worthy of the skill of an horticulturalist. 

There are four varieties of huckleberry, includ- 
ing the rare and charming box huckleberry; sixteen 
varieties of the blueberry family; the wintergreen, 
arbutus—altogether sixty or so varieties of ericacious 
plants, besides all the wood orchids, the pyrolas, 
troutlilies, trilliums, blood root and other charming 
things. If these can be grown they can easily be 
grouped and planned to form an entrancing com- 
position in occult balance. It would be much finer 
than a Japanese garden, for that must always appear 
childish to Western eyes which are struck only by 
its cunning dwarfs, its neatness, and miss entirely 
the rigid symbolism. Every stone has a meaning 
and every bush some function in the literary 
ensemble. But to us it looks like a jumble, a com- 
pendium, and is uneasy and lacking in unity and 
grace. ‘There is. little excuse for reproducing a 
Japanese garden here, but there is every reason for 
creating an ecological study in occult balance, for 
it might well raise our standards in horticulture, 
our enjoyment of scenery and our esthetic sense. 
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BOOKS 


A SAMPLER OF CasTILE, by RocerR Fry. Rich- 
mond (England): The Hogarth Press, 1923. 
(25 shillings. ) 


This handsomely printed volume presents one of 
England’s foremost critics of art in a new role; 
on this occasion he records a journey into Spain. 

Spain seems to be taking the place of the South 
Sea Islands by virtue of its attractions for the still 
numerous emotional victims of an_ increasingly 
mechanical civilization who crave a wildness beyond 
the range of everyday experience. On the whole, 
this change is for the better; it has brought into 
prominence a land and people which are of intrin- 
sically greater significance and it has called into 
existence a group of better books. One of the best 
of these was written years ago by Havelock Ellis; 
and recent ones by John Dos Passos and Jan and 
Cora Gordon are markedly superior to the lament- 
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able, 


Mr. Fry’s contribution is a distinct addition not 
only to books about Spain but to general literature 
as well. In no previous volume has his gift for 
the exact phrase, the illuminating word, had so 
congenial an opportunity. The written record is 
supplemented by sixteen drawings given in collo- 
type, two of which are reproduced herewith. Mr. 
Fry himself professes in his introduction to 
think but lightly of this production; in reality 
it possesses the clarity and serenity of a truly civil- 
ized mind recorded with complete fidelity to itself. 
To an experiencing nature even a rather hurried 
journey affords repeated chances to join the usually 
disparate strands of art and nature and life into 
a unity of awareness; and it is such moments alone 
which constitute what is memorable in existence. 

VircIL BARKER. 


unlamented gush of Frederick O’Brien. 





THe THREE Fountains, by StTarK YOUNG. 


New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons, 1924. 
($2.00. ) 
LatirupEs, by Epwin Muir. New York: B. 


G. Huebsch, 1924. ($2.00.) 


These two volumes are both about art, but the 
only reason for considering them together is that 
they are so different. They originate in different 
attitudes towards their subject; the craftsmanship 
they display is on different levels; and they attain 
to varying degrees of penetration. 

Mr. Stark Young’s volume consists of a series 
of essays and dialogues, all of them characterized 
by a grace of phrase and an ease of manner un- 
fortunately rare in American writing of any sort and 
particularly rare in American criticism. The theme 
of the book is the contrast between the Latin and 
the Anglo-Saxon mentalities, a contrast which, 
under whatever aspect this author presents it, in- 
variably favors the Latin. It may be the matter 
of racial vitality, or it may be that of mortality, 
or it may be anything else—but always, in Mr. 
Young’s pages, the Latin is presented as the civil- 
ized being and the Anglo-Saxon as the barbarian. 
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There is here no intention of quarreling with Mr. 
Young over his thesis, for there is sufficient truth 
in it to offer opportunity for a very spirited debate 
and it has in this instance been the occasion of a 
pretty bit of special pleading. But it is worth 
while pointing out how very closely and how often 
Mr. Young has approached to caricature in his in- 
stances of Anglo-Saxon barbarism. If the English 
and the Americans in Italy were actually what in 
these pages they appear to be, contact with them 
should rightly have soured a more tolerant spirit 
than even Mr. Young’s. Let his evident fond- 
ness for them warrant the belief that they are 
largely his own creations, born of a story-teller’s 
rehandling of the raw material of life—in this case 
to the loss of complete humanity for the sake of 
pointing a rather over-worked moral. 

Were The Three Fountains read by itself or 
in the company only of recent American volumes 
of a kindred nature, its urbanity and cosmopolitan- 
ism would be so welcome that any reviewer might 
fail to perceive its slightness of substance—or, per- 
ceiving it, might consider himself justified in re- 
fusing to direct attention to it. But in comparison 


with the scintillating and challenging criticism of 
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Edwin Muir, Mr. Young’s volume appears sweet 
and sophomoric. Slipping cleverly along over shal- 
low depths, the easy style nowhere flashes into gem- 
hard brilliancy or penetrates to unexplored regions 
of the mind. Occasionally the reader feels on the 
verge of something memorable, but always the ex- 
pectation evaporates into thin air. A sensitive 
temperament is still feeling its way towards ma- 
turity; it has not yet passed through the smelting 
process by which alone sensibility is transformed 
into creativeness. 

It is plain that Edwin Muir has some time in 
his life had that experience; and it is equally plain 
that Nietzsche had considerable to do with it. But 
in view of the poised and rounded critical per- 
sonality which has emerged, the Zarathustrian traits 
are as unimportant as they are obvious. 

At about the middle of his book Mr. Muir has 
placed three essays under the general title of North 
and South in which, with literature as his basis for 
comparison, he attacks the identical problem with 
which Mr. Young concerns himself through so 
many pages. The difference in the results is but a 
measure of the difference in the minds of the two 
critics. Without resorting to the questionable device 
of exaggerated types to lend the semblance of life 
to his argument, Mr. Muir, in little more than 
thirty pages, draws a spirited contrast which gets 
closer to fundamentals in proportion as it rises into 
impersonality and recognizes the existence of posi- 
tive merits on both sides. 

Latitudes opens with a group of literary evalua- 
tions which have the freshness of a new vision and 
the authority of an original thinker. With the 
group just considered, the book begins to treat of 
more general topics in esthetics and philosophy— 
The Truth About Art, Against Profundity, Be- 
yond the Absolute, On the Universe. In the last 
section of all the author reverts to the aphoristic 
manner of his preceding volume, We Moderns, and 
loads his pages with thoughts which, elaborated and 
thinned out, will make the stock in trade of many 
a criticaster to come. ‘This pair of volumes are 
binoculars at the service of all who would sweep 
the intellectual horizon of today and discern the 
signs of the future. VirciIL BARKER. 


We regret to announce the resignation of Mr. Virgil 
Barker from the editorial staff of Tur Arts. Readers 
from whom we have received many complimentary let- 
ters about the splendid work that Mr. Barker has done 
for Tue Arts will be glad to know that he will continue 
to contribute regularly to its pages. Mr. Robert Allerton 
Parker has been selected to succeed Mr. Barker as asso- 
ciate editor. 

ForBEs WATSON. 
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THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 
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CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET San FRANCISCO 
Fall Term Now in Session 
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In forthcoming issues of 
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A, KINGSLEY PorRTER | 
Professor of the History of Art in Harvard Uni- 
versity, on the Origin of Christian Church Art. 


Meyric R. Rocers 


Dept. of Fine Arts, Smith College, on the New 
American Wing of the Metropolitan Museum. 
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nowadays even those who once felt it a little beneath them to talk or write much about 

native art, are beginning to discuss its future. It is maintained that all great peo- 
ples at some period in their history produced great art, but much as we like to believe this 
statement and take hope from it, there is no denying that, for example, the art of Rome 
lacked ultimate greatness, and that in military and engineering achievements, rather than in 
less utilitarian arts, the Romans found a truer expression of their particular genius. 

The point is that people will do best what they like best, and if they like acquiring more 
than making, they will do more to inspire collections and museums, associations and deleter- 
iously uplifting organizations than they will to create. Certainly, as long as our most ener- 
getic organizers like uplift better than art they will continue to do more about it, continue, 
namely, to confuse the infidelity to life that is uplift with the fidelity that is art. 


Nevertheless, there is a good deal of activity and ferment going on in American art, and 
as far as it goes that is unquestionably a good sign, but does it go nearly far enough? The 
doubtful element in it is that so much that is produced seems to be based on mere hatred 
and boredom with worn-out forms. Hatred is essentially sterile—it is negation and arrives 
nowhere. Even the most apparently hating satirist is motivated by faith. 

To be bored with the worn-out is no doubt an element in every new art movement, yet to 
follow the already labelled “moderns” solely because the academies are so mild, tepid, and 
innocuous, so tame, timid, and conventional, is certainly not enough. To do this may be a 
forward step. Yet what a countless number of forward steps remain to be taken before a 
real goal can be reached. 

The work of Delacroix, for instance, did not come into existence entirely from his dis- 
like of what he considered the stilted classicism in vogue in his own day any more than the 
work of a contemporary can be born simply by.a return to that same classicism, if the return 
has for inspiration nothing but the bored dislike of romantic inaccuracies. As with Dela- 
croix, so with the contemporary, the source of his art lies not in his dislikes, but in the spon- 
taneous well of passion within his own heart. 

Just as organizations, whose members receive a kind of self-righteous satisfaction from 
the fatuous idea of uplifting art, will not rise above the bathos of mediocrity and wholesale 
education until they care enough about art to want the truth, so must the greatness of Amer- 
ican art depend on how much our artists care about life. American art will be great when 
they care enough. b 

Since there is no spiritual creative power except in love, it follows that the mere desire 
to make something new, startling or “different” will always remain barren of real results. 
Only when the new removes a veil from the artist’s eyes, bringing him the necessary reve- 
lation that the rules of the academies are manfacturing rules for those who, having no need 
to paint, wish nevertheless to be painters, only when he receives this revelation is he in a 
nosition at least to begin. ~ 

The revelation, having been vouchsafed him, it is not then enough to become convention- 
ally ‘‘modern,” or, from desiring to be labelled among the elect, to hate the academies. It 
‘s even better for the artist to love the academies than to love nothing, since the painter 
who loves fervently his own ideals will be better nourished than he who follows the ‘“‘mod- 
erns,”’ because it is now so much the thing to do, or because he hates. 


A GREAT deal is said, from time to time, about the prospects of American art, and 


If the exhibitions of the past fifteen years in America have taught us anything, it is that 
disdain of the conventional will not bring about originality. Where are all those young 
men and women who enjoyed a day of applause because in every painting they shouted that 
chey were “modern”? Dozens of them rose to the surface, spluttered for a while and have 
disappeared. Recall the Italian futurists that we have not entirely forgotten. They pro- 
nounced their hatreds in no uncertain terms. Or think of those people who expected that by 
burning up the museums an era of originality would arise. 


Opposition to the accepted was but a first distant step. Those who could only oppose 
have vanished, though by no means useless in what they did, and there remain those who 
had the great motive force of achievement—the desire to create. The hopeful sign in 
American art today comes from the fact that here and there among our painters are some 
who are beginning to step out for themselves without questioning what it means to be, or 
not to be, “modern.” They do not hate the academies nearly as much as they used to (in- 
cidentally, it is not necessary, since the academies are no longer an important influence), 
nor do they love the ‘‘moderns” as much as in the old days because they are too absorbed in 
saying something themselves in their own way. In other words, they have graduated from 
the crude stage of being what we might call “cause artists” and have found their own. 
Hatred and snobbism no longer satisfy them. FORBES WATSON. 
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HENRY JAMES TO THE RUMINANT 
mEADER: THE TURN OF THE SCREW 


By EpNA KENTON 
With Four Drawings by Charles Demuth 


O illustration—the grafting of another’s pictures on his own—Henry James was always 

rigidly opposed. For, he says: “Any thing that relieves responsible prose of the duty 
of being, while placed before us, good enough, interesting enough and, if the question be of 
picture, pictorial enough, in itself, does it the worst of services. One welcomes illustra- 
tion, im other words, with pride and joy; but also with the emphatic view that, might one’s 
‘literary jealousy’ be duly deferred to, it would stand off and on its own feet and thus, as 
a separate and independent subject of publication, carrying its text in its spirit, just as that text 
carries the plastic possibility, become a still more glorious tribute.” 
_ _The plastic text of The Turn of the Screw lies elsewhere, but there are presented here, 
in interesting juxtaposition, the results of two quite independent excursions into the haunted 
labyrinths of this famous story by a curiously critical, reader and a critically curious painter. 
In his own medium Mr. Demuth offers, not “illustrations” for the text, but a criticism and 
an appreciation of it. In Henry James to the Ruminant Reader: The Turn of the Screw, 
Miss Kenton deals with Mr. James’s self-styled “amusette” in another way, but with an appre- 
ciation as high. Mr. Demuth’s drawings “illustrate” Miss Kenton’s text no more than they 
do The Turn of the Screw; but their coincidences of values make it diverting to set this par- 


ticular picture and text side by side. 


“It is a piece of ingenuity pure and simple, of cold 
artistic calculation, an amusette to catch those not easily 
caught (the ‘fun’ of the capture of the merely witless 
being ever but small), the jaded, the disillusioned, the 
fastidious."—From the Preface to The Turn of the 


Screw. 
Q* his relation to his reader always, and par- 
ticularly when working in the shadowy realm 
of the “supernatural,” Henry James has somewhere, 
in the detached third person, a charming word to 
say: “He has revelled in the creation of alarm and 
suspense and surprise and relief, in all the arts that 
practise, with a scruple for nothing but any lapse 
of application, on the credulous soul of the candid 
or, immeasurably better, on the seasoned spirit of 
the cunning reader. He has built rejoicingly on 
that blest faculty of wonder as on a strange 
passion planted in the heart of man for his benefit, 
a mysterious provision made for him in the scheme 
of nature. He has seen this particular sensibility, 
the need and the love of wondering, and the quick 
response to any pretext for it, as the beginning and 
the end of his affair.” The rest is the reader’s, 
and the novelist, he says, can hope for little more 
than the benefit involved in his having cast some 
spell upon the simpler, the very simplest forms of 
attention: any finer tribute coming as a result on 
the reader’s part of any act of reflection or dis- 
crimination is only a gratuity thrown in. Never- 
theless, of the reader’s relation to him he says else- 
where, briefly and parenthetically: “Attention of 
perusal, I thus confess by the way, is what I at 


every point, as well as here, absolutely invoke and 
take for granted.” 
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But this meed of fond attention, so urgently, so 
almost despairingly invoked by a devoted author 
who rigidly took it for granted during the process 
of his work, persistently failed before the completed 
thing. From the 1880’s on—from the appearance 
of The Portrait of a Lady—Henry James had to 
endure from his devotees the poor tribute of mere 
reverence. “They all felt certain that Mr. James 
was “doing something about art’; that he was pos- 
sessed by an “intention”; that the intention was in- 
dubitably ‘‘artistic’; and that, therefore, abiding 
mystery lurked behind his work. But there was 
abiding bewilderment before it. Only once in his 
career were his readers to react with unawed spon- 
taneity to a recognized “intention.” “The Turn of 
the Screw caught every one in its trap. Bewilder- 
ment, in some cases reverence even, dropped before 
this nerve-shattering ghost story, this horrendous 
tale of children hounded by the evil spirits of 
Peter Quint and Miss Jessel. No befogged reader 
of the other novels and tales but knew what Henry 
James was writing about here; at last there was 
light on the dark path; at last there was clarity. 
But, with The Awkward Age and The Sacred 
Fount, darkness fell again, never to lighten. None 
the less the great author’s admirers have liked to 
remember that for once at least, and during his life- 
time, he was understandable and understood. 


One of them, William Lyon Phelps, in a grieved 
and glowing appreciation published shortly after 
James’s death in 1916, offered authentic confirma- 
tion to the prevalent impression that James himself 
was delighted with the reception accorded this his 


perhaps most ‘‘famous’’ story—an impression in- 
deed which he himself sealed and stamped in his 
later Preface to The Turn of the Screw. Because 
this particular admirer sums up, in the story of his 
own private experience with this remarkable tale, 
the general trend of reactions of readers, ruminant 
and otherwise, to The Turn of the Screw, he is 
well worth quoting on it: 

“This year (1898) was a notable year in our 
author’s career; it saw the publication of The Turn 
of the Screw, which I found then and find again 
to be the most powerful, the most nerve-shattering 
ghost story I have ever read. The connoting 
strength of its author’s reticence was never dis- 
played to better advantage; had he spoken plainly 
the book might have been barred from the mails; 
yet it is a great work of art, profoundly ethical, 
and making to all those who are interested in the 
moral welfare of girls and boys an appeal terrific 
in its intensity. With none of the conventional 
machinery of melodrama, with no background of 
horrifying or threatening scenery, with no hysterical 
language, this story made my blood chill, my spine 
curl, and every individual hair to stand on end. 
When I told the author exactly how I felt while 
reading it, and thanked him for giving me sensa- 
tions I thought no writer could give me at my age, 
he said he was made happy by my testimony. 

““For,’ he said, ‘I meant to scare the whole 
world with that story, and you had precisely the 
same emotion I hoped to rouse in every one. When 
I wrote it I was too ill to hold a pen. I there- 
fore dictated the whole thing to a Scotch stenog- 
rapher. I was glad to try this experiment, for I 
believed that I should be able to judge of its effect 
on the whole world by its effect on the man who 
should hear it first. Judge of my dismay when 
from the first page to the last this iron Scot betrayed 
not the slightest shade of feeling. I dictated to him 
sentences that I thought would make him leap from 
his chair; he shorthanded them as though they had 
been geometry; and whenever I paused to see him 
collapse, he would inquire in a dry voice, ““What 
nextel. = 24 

It is safe to say that this “iron Scot” is the only 
reader in the Jamesian world—and he happened to 
be not a reader—who has failed in the tribute of 
chilled blood, curling spine and hair erect in pres- 
ence of this story so bathed in sunshine, so lighted 
from golden skies and so all suffused with mildness. 
Almost one wonders why such tribute to such 
beauty. 

But it was the tribute paid, and it continues to 
be the tribute paid, notwithstanding the barren fact 


‘ 
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that the two marvelous years in the Jacobites’ cal- 
endar are already fifteen years behind us. 

For it was in 1908 and 1909 that Henry James 
broke once for all his silence on the why and the 
how of his thirty-four years of novel-writing, and 
offered his magnificent first aid to critics and readers 
in the long procession of Prefaces to his mas- 
sive Definitive Edition. Nothing like these rich, 
leisurely ruminations on the Novel, the Novelist and 
the Critic-Reader has ever been done; but they 
were done in James’s own terms which have re- 
mained, if not untranslatable, at least untranslated 
to this day. Old reactions to the novels and tales 
have not undergone re-evaluation; old criticism has 
not been re-written in the light of these terms; 
indeed, if anything at all has happened, which must 
be doubted, that which was to illumine has only 
served to obscure the more. ‘The Princess Cassa- 
massima lingers on as Mr. James’s “unfortunate 
excursion into socialism and an alien world.” ‘The 
Tragic Muse still stands as his ‘‘only novel of the 
theatre.” The Sacred Fount—but that had no 
Preface to help or hinder. And The Turn of the 
Screw remains today what it has been declared for 
a quarter of a century to be, “a relation of the 
imaginative—which is the moral and _spiritual— 
defiling of two children by apparitional criminals” ; 
‘‘a romance of the English habit of leaving young 
children to the care of improper maids and salacious 
ostlers”; a brief on “the ugliness of corrupted child- 
hood”’; a tale in which “the hidden spectres of the 
dead Quint and his drab return to prey still fur- 
ther on the little children whom they had corrupted 
when alive’; a ghost story “the more ghostly be- 
cause the apparitions of the valet and governess, 
appearing at the dangerous place, the top of the 
tower on the other side of the lake (sic), that they 
may tempt the children they corrupted in their lives 
to join them in their eternal torment, are seen by 
the clear eyes of the honorable and fearless lady who 
tells the tale.” 

There was a Preface, of course, to The Turn 
of the Screw—all of these quoted reactions to the 
story have appeared since 1908—a preface highly 
revelatory, highly amused, positively joyous in tone. 
The story was evidently “reader-proof,” and in this 
all unconscious tribute of the higher criticism of his 
day to his own higher technic, Henry James per- 
mitted himself to take a tolerably serene satisfac- 
tion. No one was baffled by it; it held no secrets. 
It was simply a gorgeous ghost story, ethical, of 
course, profoundly moral, involving as it so evi- 
dently did, the problem of corrupted childhood. 
If to a few it seemed “immoral,” to the many it 
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“« . . . and I can see at this moment the way his hand, as he went, 
passed from one of the crenelations to the next.” 


Henry James: The Turn of the Screw. 


was a riot of blood-curdling joy. And it is 
pleasant for the ironically-minded to feel that the 
firm surface of the story has remained “reader- 
proof”; that the traps and lures laid for the wary 
and unwary alike have caught their victims every 
time; that one of James’s minor intentions in this 
tale—to make the reader do for once, even though 
all unconsciously, his half of the work—has sur- 
vived the straight little tips offered in the Preface, 
has survived even his ironic warning flung out as he 
delightedly summed up “this irresponsible little 
fiction” : 

“It is a piece of ingenuity pure and simple, of 
cold artistic calculation, an amusette to catch those 
not easily caught (the ‘fun’ of the capture of the 
merely witless being ever but small), the jaded, the 
disillusioned, the fastidious.’ And then, having 
duly warned, he all gratuitously illustrated: 


“I recall, for instance, a reproach made me by 
a reader capable evidently, for the time, of some 
attention, but not quite capable of enough, who 
complained that I hadn’t sufficiently ‘characterized’ 
my young woman engaged in her labyrinth; hadn’t 
endowed her with signs and marks, features and 
humours; hadn’t in a word invited her to deal 
with her own mystery as well as with that of Peter 
Quint and Miss Jessel and the hapless children. I 
remember well, whatever the absurdity of its com- 
ing back to me, my reply to that criticism—under 
which one’s artistic, one’s ironic heart shook for the 
instant almost to breaking. ‘You indulge in that 
stricture at your ease, and I don’t mind confiding 
to you that—strange as it may appear!—one has 
to choose ever so delicately among one’s difficulties, 
attaching one’s self to the greatest, bearing hard on 
those and intelligently neglecting the others. 
It was déja tres-joli in “The Turn of the Screw,’ 
please believe, the general proposition of our 
young woman’s keeping crystalline her record of 
so many intense anomalies and _ obscurities—by 
which I don’t of course mean her explanation of 
them, a different matter; and I saw no way I feebly 
grant (fighting at the best too, periodically, for 
every grudged inch of my space) to exhibit her in 
relations other than those; one of which, precisely, 
would have been her relation to her own nature. 
We have surely as much of her own nature as we 
can swallow in watching it reflect her anxieties and 
inductions. It constitutes no little of a character, 
indeed, in such conditions, for a young person, as 
she says, “privately bred,” that she is able to make 
her particular credible statement of such strange 
matters. She had ‘authority,’ which is a good deal 
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to have given her, and I couldn’t have arrived at 
so much had I clumsily tried for more.” 

Like many another charmed and mystified reader 
of The Turn of the Screw, I read it first “at night,” 
in a “country house’”—and in a long ago “first edi- 
tion’—into and long past the midnight hour. ‘The 
conditions were ideal, and all the admiring and 
admirable reactions to this “finest ghost story in 
the world” were mine; of all the thrills and spinal 
shudders born of the creeping ghosts and “haunted 
children” I had the full effect. But it was an effect 
differing in some inconsequential ways from many 
of the admiring and admirable reactions to this 
tale; even enhanced a little, I must now believe, 
by another kind of wondering that developed 
steadily alongside the prime inevitable wondering 
over “story” and “plot.” There was the wonder- 
ing over the portentous Evil that, from the first 
page to the last, floated through the great room of 
the story; but there was wondering also over the 
beauty no less portentous in the working of the evil 
spell. There were the “ghosts”; but there was also 
the way they came. ‘There were the lovely “cor- 
rupted” children; but there was the exquisite little 
governess too, guarding her charges so explainingly 
—even she seemed a little infected by the sinister 
air she breathed in and out so pantingly. There 
was the thickly painted picture of horror—but 
where ?—on the pages or in the mind? How had 
the magnificent trick of technic been turned; how 
in the name of the last fine stroke of elimination 
for the sake of effect had the whole been rounded 
out? Strange indeed, today, how this wondering 
over matters that few fictions generate blurred any 
serene certainty, at the end, of what the story was 
about; and so, in this particular instance, enhanced 
the first effect of The Turn of the Screw. Be- 
cause here was a little oasis in the wordy desert 
of fiction; a spot inviting one to linger on a while 
and search about in all leisure for some possible 
buried treasure; a find, in short, worth any waste 
of curiosity in the hunt for the “fun” that might 
come out of it. 

Now and then, in the amused, pondering search, 
one came upon some professional critics’s apprecia- 
tion of the story—appreciation, however, that fell 
somehow always short of any attempt at going 
behind. Critical appraisement of The Turn of 
the Screw has never, indeed, pressed beyond the 
outer circle of the story where the children and 
ghosts dance together, toward any discerned or dis- 
cernible inner ring where another figure may be 
executing some frantic dance of terror, toward any 
possible story behind the “story,” toward any char- 
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“They moved slowly, in unison, below us, over the lawn, the boy, as they 
went, reading aloud from a story-book, and. passing his arm round his sister 
to keep her quite in touch.” 


Henry James: The Turn of the Screw. 
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“She had picked up a small flat piece of wood, which happened to have in 
it a little hole that had evidently suggested to her the idea of sticking in 
another fragment that might figure as a mast and make the thing a boat.” 


Henry James: The Turn of the Screw. 


acter protected by its creator to the very top of his 
sardonic, ironic bent. 

But any critical appraisement of James’s work, 
let pass his technic, never gets far when it has 
neglected its precautions, one of which is never to 
fail to take into account his pure passion for “‘the 
protection of character,” since, in his book of golden 
rules, no character is worth doing unless it is worth 
loving, and no lover is worthy of his love if he lacks 
the instinct to protect the beloved. Recall his small 
digression on Thackeray in The Lesson of Balzac, 
where he emphasizes the difference in point of view 
and feeling between Balzac’s treatment of his 
Valerie Marneffe and Thackeray’s dealings with 
his Blanche and his Becky. Balzac loved his 
Valerie; he did not expose her; his instinct was to 
cover her, to protect her, to leave her free, and so 
all of her story was “the long rope, for her acting 
herself out, that her creator’s participation in her 
reality assures her.’ ‘Thackeray, on the contrary, 
interfered, exposed, sacrificed; he hindered Becky 
from free progress through her Vanity Fair, and he 
gives us Blanche Amory “with the author’s lash 
about her little bare white back from the first.”’ It 
is a straight little tip that James is never so guileful, 
so suave and so honied as when he is busily engaged 
in “protecting.” And it is only painting the gold 
of the lily to add that if one is making a collection 
of his agents of evil, they are not to be found 
among those endowed with the usual stripes and 
markings. He loves them even more than Balzac 
loved his Valerie, and protects them with far finer 
dexterity. In The Turn of the Screw the protec- 
tion of character, by all the evidence, reached its 
apotheosis: not until he came to the writing of The 
Golden Bow! was James to lean quite so heavily on 
this strong arm of the novelist’s finer technic. 

It is as if, wearied of devoted readers who boasted 
of their “attention of perusal” and their consequent 
certainties of perception—certainties, by the way, 
which James was never wont to disturb—he deter- 
mined to write, in The Turn of the Screw, a story 
for “the world.” He would write it of course pri- 
marily for himself and for that reader for whom he 
must always write—the reader not content to have 
the author do all of the work—but he would make 
this particular work a supreme test, of attention 
and of inattention alike. He would have his own 
private “fun” in its writing, his own guarded in- 
tention, his own famous centre of interest. But 
he would put about this centre, not only traps set 
and baited for the least lapse of attention, but 
lures—delights and terrors mingled—calculated to 
distract or break off short any amount of alert in- 
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tentness. _ Let some singularly. astute reader avoid 
one and yet another of these—others would lie 
hidden or beckon invitingly. ten steps ahead. It 
would be, as he said ten years later, “an amusette 
to catch those not easily caught.” But to make 
the amusement more complete, he would see how 
far he might go, this. single time, in. catching not 
only the cunning but the casual reader, the latter 
too often not his prey, in the maze of an irresistible 
illusion. He would make a deliberate bid, not only 
for as much attention as possible, but for as little. 
Illusion, if it were based on some denominator com- 
mon to mankind, could be irresistible, if the. right 
emotional spring were only. rightly touched. It 
would be amusing to see how far he might work on 
the cunning and the casual alike; it would be the 
very essence of irony if their reactions to the story 
were identical. As a little matter of critical history 
they were. And Henry James narrowly escaped 
writing a best seller. 

In the submerged and disregarded foreword to 
the tale, in which the young governess and the 
children’s uncle are set brightly before us—few 
readers of The Turn of the Screw remember this 
at all—lies a little painted portrait of the exquisite 
young creature who undertook the portentous task 
at Bly. The children and the ghosts have crowded 
forward to hide the only light thrown on her except 
for the irrepressible unconscious lights she casts on 
herself. It is never to be forgotten that it is she— 
not Henry James—who tells the story of Bly and 
its inhabitants, bound within confines of under- 
standing as narrowly drawn as the circle which 
limited and defined, for instance, What Maisie 
Knew. But her freedom to tell her story, with 
no omniscient author at her elbow, is the “long 
rope, for acting herself out,” that her creator, so 
fondly participating in her reality, tied so lightly 
to his foreword and then played out to her. The 
foreword is the- only light we have on her present 
or her past—her whole concern is with the chil- 
dren and the ghosts. But of these we have only 
her story, and we have got nowhere near the “story 
of the story” until, pressing resolutely through her 
irresistibly credible recounting of the horrors at Bly, 
we come into closer quarters with the secret causes: 
of her admirable flair for the evil she finds there. 

She was twenty, so the submerged foreword tells. 
us, a clergyman’s daughter seeking her first position 
when she came up to London to answer an adver- 
tisement of the children’s uncle. She found him 
“such a figure as had never risen, save in a dream 
or an old novel, before a fluttered, anxious girl out 
of a Hampstead vicarage.”’ He was handsome and 


bold and pleasant, offhand and gay and kind, gal- 
lant and splendid. It was a difficult situation 
offered her, and it was put to her fairly; the condi- 
tion of her taking it was that she should assume 
full responsibility for house, children and servants 


and leave him free to live his life in peace. She 
hesitated, but she was under a spell. “She suc- 
cumbed to it she saw him only twice é 
but that was the beauty of her passion she 


never saw him again.” 

But she went to Bly. The master had come into 
her house and had gone out of it; she had only the 
house. She found it at first full of brightness, 
greatness, beauty and dignity and she began to 
enjoy it almost with a sense of property. Days 
passed, filled with dreams and dreamings. But there 
came a change which broke the hush of the first beau- 
tiful week at Bly; and the change, “actually like the 
spring of a beast,” came at the close of a beautiful 
afternoon, at the end of a lonely stroll in which 
she walked, wrapped in day dreams. “One of the 
thoughts,” wrote the little governess in her desper- 
ate diary, “that, as I don’t in the least shrink from 
noting now, used to be with me in these wanderings 
was that it would be as charming as a charming 
story suddenly to meet some one. Some one would 
appear there at the turn of a path, and would stand 
before me and smile and approve. I didn’t ask 
more than that—I only asked that he should know,” 
And that evening, as she came within sight of the 
house, “he did stand there’—the figure that her 
dreamings had invoked. 


It produced in me, this figure, in the clear 
twilight, I remember, two distinct gasps of emo- 
tion, which were, sharply, the shock of my first 
and that of my second surprise. My second was 
a violent perception of the mistake of my first: 
The man who met my eyes was not the person 
I had precipitately supposed. ‘There came to me 
thus a bewilderment of vision which, after these 
years, there is no living view that I can hope to 
give. An unknown man in a lonely place is a 
permitted object of fear to a young woman 
privately bred; and the figure that faced me 
was—a few seconds more assured me—as little 
any one else I knew, as it was the image that 
had been in my mind. I had not seen it in Har- 
ley street—I had not seen it anywhere. The 
place, moreover, in the strangest way in the 
world, had, on the instant, and by the very fact 
of its appearance, become a solitude. To me, 
at least, making my statement here with a de- 
liberation with which I have never made it, the 
whole feeling of the moment returns. It was as 
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if, while I took in—what I did take in—all the 
rest of the scene had been stricken with death. 
I can hear again, as I write, the intense hush 
in which the sounds of evening dropped. ‘The 
rooks stopped cawing in the golden sky and the 
friendly hour lost, for the minute, all its voice. 
But there was no other change in nature, unless 
indeed it were a change that I saw with a 
stranger sharpness. ‘The gold was still in the 
sky, the clearness in the air, and the man who 
looked at me over the battlements was as definite 
as a picture in a frame. That’s how I thought, 
with extraordinary quickness, of each person that 
he might have been and that he was not. We 
were confronted across our distance quite long 
enough for me to ask myself with intensity who 
then he was and to feel, as an effect of my in- 
ability to say, a wonder that in a few instants 
more became intense. 


The great question, or one of these, is, after- 
wards, I know, with regard to certain matters, 
the question of how long they have lasted. — Well, 
this matter of mine, think what you will of it, 
lasted while I caught at a dozen possibilities, 
none of which made a difference for the better, 
that I could see, in there having been in the 
house—and for how long, above all?—a per- 
son of whom I was in ignorance. It lasted just 
while I bridled a little with the sense that my 
office demanded that there should be no such - 
ignorance and no such person. It lasted while this 
visitant at all events—and there was a touch of 
the strange freedom, as I remember, in the sign 
of familiarity of his wearing no hat—seemed to 
fix me, from his position, with just the question, 
just the scrutiny through the fading light, that 
his own presence provoked. We were too far 
apart to call to each other, but there was a mo- 
ment at which, at shorter range, some challenge 
between us, breaking the hush, would have been 
the right result of our straight mutual stare. 
He was in one of the angles, the one away from 
the house, very erect, as it struck me and with 
both hands on the ledge. So I saw him as I 
see the letters I form on this page; then, ex- 
actly, after a minute, as if to add to the spectacle, 
he slowly changed his place—passed, looking at 
me hard all the while, to the opposite corner of 
the platform. Yes, I had the sharpest sense that 
during this transit he never took his eyes from 
me, and I can see at this moment the way his 
hand, as he went, passed from one of the cren- 
elations to the next. He stopped at the other 
corner, but less long, and even as he turned away, 
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“Nid I steal?’” 


Henry James: The Turn of the Screw. 


still markedly fixed me. He turned away; that 


was all I knew. 


This, no more, no less, is the first visitation of 
Peter Quint. There came another, as unexpectedly 
as the first, on a rainy Sunday afternoon. ‘He ap- 
peared thus again with I won’t say greater dis- 
tinctness, for that was impossible, but with a near- 
ness that represented a forward stride in our 
intercourse and made me, as I met him, catch my 
breath and turn cold. He was the same—he was 
the same, and seen, this time, as he had been seen 
before, from the waist up. He remained 
but a few seconds—long enough to convince me 
that he also saw and recognized; but it was as 
if I had been looking at him for years and had 
known him always. Something happened this time, 
however, that had not happened before; his stare 
into my face, through the glass and across the room, 
was as deep and hard as then, but it quitted me 
for a moment during which I could still watch it, 
see it fix successively several other things. On the 
spot there came to me the added shock of a certi- 
tude that it was not for me he had come there. He 
had come for some one else.” 

So the little governess says, and upon it she: acts 
—both so convincingly as to sweep the reader, wary 
or unwary, headlong with her into her nightmare 
of horrors. Her way of escape is the reader’s. .And 
so subtlely does she build up the ring of fire about 
her house of life—as frightened women, in pioneer 
forests with their men away, lighted circles of 
flames about their homes to ward off the prowling 
beasts of night—that it is desperately difficult to 
catch her in the act. 


The children hounded by the prowling ghosts— 
this is the hard and shining surface story of The 
Turn of the Screw; or, to put it more accurately, 
it is the traditional and accepted interpretation of 
the story as it has come down through a quarter of 
a century of readers’ reactions resulting from “a 
cold, artistic calculation” on the part of its highly 
entertained author. As a tiny matter of literal 
fact, no reader has more to go on than the young 
governess’s word for this rather momentous and 
sidetracking allegation. As a rather large matter 
of literal fact, we may know, with but a modicum 
of attention paid to her recital of these nerve-shat- 
tering affairs at Bly, that it is she—always she 
herself—who sees the lurking shapes and heralds 
them to her little world. Not to the charming 
little Flora, but, behind Flora and facing the gov- 
erness, the apparitional Miss Jessel first appeared. 
There are traps and lures in plenty, but just a little 
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wariness will suffice to disprove, with a single sur- 
vey of the ground, the traditional, we might almost 
call it lazy version of this tale. Not the chil- 
dren, but the little governess was hounded by the 
ghosts who, as James confides with such suave 
frankness in his Preface, merely “helped me to 
express my subject all directly and intensely.” 
After her startling materializations of Peter Quint 
and Miss Jessel, Bly became a nest of lurking 
shapes, and she walked softly, in terror, expectantly. 
She came to know the moods that brought them: 
“There were states of the air, conditions of sound 
and stillness, unspeakable impressions of the kind 
of ministering moment, that brought back to me, 
long enough to catch it, the medium in which, that 
June evening out of doors, I had had my first sight 
of Quint. I recognized the signs, the por- 
tents—I recognized the moment, the spot.” So she 
made the shades of her recurring fevers dummy 
figures for the delirious terrifying of others, pa- 
thetically trying to harmonize her own disharmonies 
by creating discords outside herself. 

“T meant to scare the whole world with that 
story,” James has been quoted as saying—seemingly 
with serious solemnity. And indeed, in its ex- 
quisitely ironic Preface, he took up at length with 
its readers the turning, precisely, of just this little 
trick that has worked so well. He is more than 
confidential—he is explicit as to just how the screw 
was tightened, revelatory as to calculated causes of 
his calculated effects. 

His problem here, he says gaily, was how best 
to convey that sense of the depths of the sinister 
which was essential for illusion. Portentous evil— 
how was that to be invoked; or, invoked, how saved 
from the comparative vulgarity of “the cited act, 
the limited, deplorable, presentable instance.” “One 
had seen,” he mused, “‘in fiction, some grand form 
of wrong-doing or, better still, of wrong being, im- 
puted, seen it promised and announced as by the 
hot breath of the Pit—and then, all lamentably, 
shrink to the compass of some particular brutality, 
some particular immorality, some particular in- 
famy portrayed ; with the result, alas, of the demon- 
stration’s falling sadly short.” 

So, from the heap of esthetic failures lying along 
fiction’s path, he evolved, for the novel of evil, an 
esthetic moral. Its sinister agent, he concluded, be 
it man or ghost, must be, in the last analysis, capable 
of anything, the very worst conceivable action. So 
far, very good; he had his sinister agent—his pair 
of them—in his two “ghosts.” But still the ques- 
tion remained, of how best to convey to the reader 
the sense of this utmost capability without the 


author himself falling into the deadly trap of the 
“cited act.” And this is his answer: 


“Only make the reader’s general vision of evil 
intense enough, I said to myself—and that already 
is a charming job—and his own experience, his own 
imagination, his own sympathy (with the children) 
and horror (of their false friends) will supply him 
quite sufficiently with all the particulars. Make 
him think the evil, make him think it for himself, 
and you are released from weak specifications. This 
ingenuity I took pains—as indeed great pains were 
required—to apply; and with a success apparently 
beyond my liveliest hopes.” 

A success all the greater, incidentally, because he 
permitted his innocent young governess to write her- 
self his novel of evil. She could not “‘specify,” and 
readers of her tender, moving tale have of neces- 
sity had to think the evil for themselves. ‘Droll 
enough,” adds James “some of the evidence—even 
when most convincing—of this success. How can 
I feel my calculation to have failed, my wrought 
suggestion not to have worked, that is, on my being 
assailed, as has befallen me, with the charge of a 
monstrous emphasis, the charge of all indecently 
expatiating. There is not only from beginning to 
end of the matter not an inch of expatiation, but 
my values are positively all blanks save only so far 
as an excited horror, a promoted pity, a created 
“expertness—on which punctual effects of strong 
causes no writer can ever fail to plume himself— 
proceed to read into them more or less fantastic 
figures.” 

And the fantastic figures have been read into 
The Turn of the Screw; for once at least James 
succeeded in forcing his reader, however uncon- 
sciously, to do a share of the work left for him to 
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do. Not all of it, however; the ironic beauty of 
his subtle device for best expressing the depths of 
evil is that it was at the same time the calculated 
trap of traps for the guarding of his heroine. The 
eager, thrilled, horrified reader, joined with her in 
her vivid hunt after hidden sins, has failed to think 
sufficiently of her; and has, all oddly, contrived to 
protect her quite as romantically as her creator per- 
mitted her to protect herself in her charming recital 
of the happenings at Bly. Her own story, so naively 
sympathetic, of the ghosts and children, has been 
her simple bulwark—even the cunning reader has 
been credulous. 


So, on The Turn of the Screw, Henry James 
has won, hands down, all round; has won most of 
all when the reader, persistently baffled, but per- 
sistently wondering, comes face to face at last with 
the little governess, and realizes, with a conscious 
thrill greater than that of merely automatic nerve 
shudders before “horror,” that the guarding ghosts 
and children—what they are and what they do—are 
only exquisite dramatizations of her little personal 
mystery, figures for the ebb and flow of troubled 
thought within her mind, acting out her story. If 
the reader has won for himself a blest sense of an 
extension of experience and consciousness in the rec- 
ognition that her case, so delicate, so complicated, 
so Critical and yet so transparent, has never in its 
whole treatment been cheapened or betrayed; if 
he has had, in the high modern sense, all of his 
“fun,” he has none the less paid; he has worked for 
it all, and by that fruitful labor has verified James’s 
earliest contention that there was a discoverable way 
to establish a relation of work shared between the 
writer and the reader sufficiently curious to follow 
through. 
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SOME OLD SWEDISH PEASANT PAINTERS 


By JAN GORDON 


N a small museum of South Sweden I had been 

passing in review, under the egis of the curator, 
a long and enthralling series of peasant home woven 
hangings and rugs. Then, our immediate enquiry 
terminated, I was strolling back through the mu- 
seum with him, and in order not to lose the general 
and particular impressions I had just gained, I was 
endeavoring to pay as little attention as possible to 
the many fascinating objects round about, all those 
lovely, naturally designed and wonderfully colored 
things with which the peasant decorated his home 
life, before the factory had ruined his taste and had 
destroyed his native culture. Suddenly, in a dark- 
ened corner room, such a room in which museum 
curators placed those things they must exhibit 
but do not admire, 1 was brought to a stand- 
still. Dimly in the half light I saw specimens of a 
vivid primitive painting of a kind hitherto unknown 
to me. Both drawings and coloring were uncon- 
vential and frank; they were richly descriptive, 
splendidly decorative and altogether gloriously an- 
achronistic. 

“But,” I exclaimed, “what are these?” 

“Hum!” replied my friend the curator non- 
chalantly, ‘‘old things that used to be hung up in 
cottages for feast times. Rather droll, eh? But not 
very artistic.” 
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It is perhaps characteristic, this curator’s attitude; 
and thus these most interesting of peasant paintings 
have been, though assembled, in a way almost over- 
looked. Of Norwegian furniture we have heard 
much; of Swedish less, though it might be suggested 
that in many qualities the peasant furniture of 
Southern Norrland is superior to its Norwegian 
rival. Woodcarving has its devotees, tapestry and 
weaving their connoiseurs; the architect and the 
collector unite here; even old musical instruments 
are a cult. But painting appeals to a public which 
is not as a rule acquainted with anthropology or 
with peasant crafts, which the anthropologist looks 
upon such things as documents rather than as art; 
and it is in the anthropological museums that these 
pictures are usually segregated. 

In the Nordisk Museum at Stockholm there has 
been but one special exhibition of these paintings, in 
1911, the catalogue of that, though very informing, 
has an almost patronizing tone; a casual visitor 
would hardly suspect from it the real artistic merit 
of these paintings. In the museum itself the com- 
plete card index of the collection is in a state of 
chaos, the photographic reproductions are limited. 
This implies no criticism on the officials of the Nor- 
disk Museum, but merely a commentary on the lit- 
tle interest which these pictures have roused. How- 


ever, owing to the courtesy and assistance of Dr. 
Klein of the museum I have been able to find out 
enough to present my subject in sufficient detail. 
There are records of Swedish peasant painting on 
canvas suitable for hanging on wall (bonad is the 
Swedish name) as far back as the fifteenth century, 
but they occur in Castle accounts; probably peasant 
houses had not developed sufficiently to need decora- 
tions until at least the seventeenth century. How- 
ever, the oldest piece in existence dates from about 
the beginning of the eighteenth, but it was not till 
about 1780 that a sudden wave of appreciation and 
of talent appeared. Everywhere in Southern and 
Central Sweden, in the provinces of Smaoland, Hal- 
land, Blekinge, Darlecarlia, Gastrickland and Hel- 
singland painters of vigorous personality appeared. 
Each district developed its own school of painting 
with distinctive methods, live work and color 
schemes. Then after a popular existence of some 
sixty years the whole thing disappeared. One of 
the most interesting problems in art enquiry is just 
that of the origin of these spasmodic high tidal 
waves of intense production and appreciation. 
Not only did particular provinces have their 
schools, but even villages or rather parishes evolved 
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their own distinctive cachet. In the province of 
Smaoland (southeast of Sweden) there were four 
schools; in that of Halland (southwest) there were 
four also; in Darlecarlia (northwest of Stockholm) 
there were at least three schools, and several others 
in Southern Norrland. Invention was rich and 
ripe. : 

One of the earliest recorded painters comes from 
the parish of Ekberg in Smaoland. He was named 
Klemet Hakansson. Undoubtedly influenced by 
Renaissance design, he cannot have been quite a vil- 
lage painter, though his work is quite primitive in 
effect. His earliest work is dated 1763 and signed 
P:P:S:E:H:D: pictura haec opificium est ador- 
natum anno mdcclxlll a Clement Hacansson. He 
was followed by his son, who developed his father’s 
style and coloring. We reproduce a specimen of 
his work: in this we find united in one scheme many 
of the most popular subjects of the Swedish peasant 
painters. On the top line in the center is Christ 
with two cherubim, on either side of Him the wise 
and foolish virgins (the most popular subject of all, 
leading itself as it does to the decoration of a long 
frieze) ; on the main line are the three Magi—to 
right and left of these should be the holy family 
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and that of Pontius Pilate; but only a part is here 
given of the whole canvas, which entirely measures 
13 feet by 4. On the lowest line is a bestiary, 
opied, of course, from Renaissance tradition, as are 
the arched framings for the three Magi. The show- 
ong of the Ekberg School was cool and subdued, 
zreys, greens, fawns and reds predominating. ‘The 
last Magi rides a splendid red horse. 

In the parish of As, however, another style had 
been developing. Here is an example, dated 1781, 
representing the Feast of Cana of Galilee; beneath, 
Christ coming to Jerusalem. “The showing is re- 
strained, but more relief has been aimed at, together 
with a firmer outline. ‘There are still to be found 
old country fiddlers who play their instruments in 
the manner of the one depicted with the violin 
against the chest as also in the Darlecarlian painting. 
The school of As culminated in the art of Andres 
Ericksson, the parish clerk. He had been a wan- 
derer and a soldier, but finally settled down at As 
to respectability and some local renown. His sub- 
jects, very vividly drawn, almost always show in- 
cidents of village life. He painted few religious 
subjects; and I regret that I could get no reproduc- 
tion of his virile work. 

The school of Sunnerbo has a remarkable detail. 
The master painter, Per Persson (1733-1826), had 
seven sons, all of whom became artists. The Sun- 
nerbo School is marked by more summary drawing, 
a most interesting, almost modernistic, use of pat- 
tern, a total lack of realism and a quite modernistic 
use of line work. Five granddaughters and a grand- 
son are also recorded as bonad painters. An artistic 
family, indeed. 


But probably the painting of South Sweden 
reached its zenith in the province of Halland and 
in the parish of Breread. There is in these Halland 
designs a richness both of tone and of color, a sure- 
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ness of drawing, a profound sense of decorative ef- 
fect and an uncanny use of white relief. It must 
be remembered that the painter’s prime motive was 
the depicting of events, as simply as the Bible itself 
describes them. He is not concerned with emo- 
tions, but with occurrences. “The prodigal son keeps 
a remarkable serenity even while he is being turned 
out of doors, he seems to be no more moved by sor- 
row than by debauch, only the state of his hair in- 
dicates his internal emotions. ‘The discreet colors 
of Smaoland are here replaced by frank reds, yel- 
lows and blacks; blue is but sparingly used. ‘The 
prodigal son, Joseph and his brethren, and the 
wise and foolish virgins are extremely popular sub- 
jects with these painters, and very strange the nar- 
rative pictures often seem with their costumes of 
1780 or thereabouts. In this version of the Prodigal 
Son there are seven pictures painted on one long 
strip of canvas. 

When we leave the southern provinces for the 
northern we find a still greater change. It is al- 
most like the difference between Renaissance and 
Baroque. Darlecarlia has always been of a rather 
more florid nature than the rest of Sweden. She 
still wears her colored costumes, her peasant music 
is gayer, contains more bravura than that of the 
other provinces. So has the Darlecarlian decora- 
tion, and with it, the painting. It is richer in 
flourish, more ornate; the skill of the artist is more 
blatantly exhibited. Contrast the discreet floral 
ornament in the Abraham Clementsson or in the 
bonad from As, with the monstrous floral flourish 
in the Rich Man and Lazarus from the parish of 
Leksand. From Leksand, too, comes this landscape 
with its skill of trees, a landscape so modern in ap- 
pearance that Raoul Dufy would perhaps be proud 
to own authorship. 


But, further to the north in the parish of Mora 
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there was a new development, almost a pictorial 
school, which seems strangely more reminiscent of 
an eastern origin than that of Scandinavia. ‘The 
“Village girls chairing a bride” might be an Indian 
drawing, and the masterly wedding procession will 
well bear comparison with a fine Persian miniature. 
In this last the subtlety of composition and aptness 
of invention are outstanding. In coloring these 
Darlecarlian paintings have altogether a colder note 
than those of the south. The Halland and Smao- 
land paintings are enlivened with reds and warm 
greys, the Darlecarlian pictures abound in blues and 
steely tints. ‘They are all executed with ordinary 
house painters’ colors, and the actual number of 
colors used were few, one red, one yellow and 


blue, two blacks and white composing the general 
palette. 

It is unnecessary, I feel, to add much criticism 
to this record. The pictures speak for themselves. 
There are today indications that this most interest- 
ing of peasant arts—perhaps the most interesting 
and complete art of its kind in Europe—will not 
suffer much longer from neglect. The younger 
Swedish artists are talented and intelligent. It can- 
not be long before they realize that these sincere, 
vivid, descriptive, often enthralling canvases are a 
part of their artistic heritage, and indeed it is inter- 
esting to learn that one painter of today in Sweden 
can claim direct corporeal descendance from an old 
peasant master of the bonad. 
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THE: ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE— 
AN EXPERIMENT IN DEMOCRACY 


By ALLEN TUCKER 


IFTY years ago a small group of men and 

women did the only thing in the world that 
is worth while; they did the impossible. Without 
influence, without money, without a building they 
started the first art school in this country, The 
Art Students’ League of New York. 

They didn’t begin by begging or seeking help, 
they just went ahead themselves, taking what rooms 
they could afford and paying directly for the in- 
struction. 

They made a school entirely independent, en- 
tirely free, free of control, of advice, of obliga- 
tion, the sort of school they themselves wanted, 
they hired the teachers they thought well of, it 
was a school made by students, supported by stu- 
dents and managed by students. Truly an original 
idea, and an idea that if it had been submitted 
to business men or educators would have been 
laughed at. 

But these people had faith, they had what must 
always exist previous to accomplishment, a_ belief 
in the thing before the proofs of the thing are pos- 
sible, and this belief has since been justified, for 
now after fifty years the school that they made is 
still going forward, still governed as it was at the 
start, and still a success. 

The League is composed of members and any 
student in the school is eligible for membership 
after he or she has worked for three months in a 
life class. Every year these members elect a board 
of control, a president and officers. 

A certain number of the passing board holds over 
to ensure continuity of policy, but practically the 
board may be renewed every year by the members; 
and a majority of the board must be students 
actually working in the school. The board con- 
trols everything, policy, money, business matters of 
all kinds, rules the student body, and hires the 
teachers. 

The best people in the League have always given 
their time (for they work without pay) to the 
board; there have always been plenty of unselfish 
men and women, or rather boys and girls, for many 
of them would so be considered, to do the work, 
and board after board has acted with the single- 
minded purpose of running the League as effectively 
as possible in the cause of art and keeping it un- 
trammeled by any thing or body. 
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Order is kept without rules and without visible 
authority by the sense of the student body. 

It has always been possible to get good people 
to teach. There is a long list of artists, all of whom, 
past and present, felt I am sure that to be on that 
list was to be on a roll of honor. 

The teacher is allowed the same independence as 
the student; once hired, on a yearly contract, he is 
given a studio and is in that studio master, with- 
out interference of any kind, free entirely as to his 
aims and his methods. The class elects its own 
monitor and administers its own discipline. 

It also runs a lunch room and a supply shop. 

The charge for instruction has varied but little 
in spite of the increased expenses and the higher 
prices of the past years. 

There is now a good balance on hand in cash, 
and the ownership of the largest share of the Fine 
Arts building in New York, the other two holders 
being the Architectural League and the National 
Academy of Design. 

When one thinks of that handful of workers 
anxious to get, in this country, what until then 
could only be obtained in Europe—of their vision, 
their courage, one is very proud of them and of 
the League that they founded. 

Several things that were deemed too difficult by 
many have been accomplished by the half century 
of work of the League. Artists have proved that 
they can handle affairs with entire capacity, that 
they can keep the power from getting into the 
hands of either cliques or self-seeking individuals, 
and that they can maintain a calm and reasoned 
balance of mind, for one of the remarkable things 
has been the attitude shown by board after board. 
With the many movements of artistic style and the 
constant change of these so live and splendid years, 
the League has never lost its head. There have 
always been men as instructors of different lean- 
ings so that a student has been able to get the 
strictest so-called classic training and at the same 
time in other classes has been able to find teachers 
of different attitude. 

Beside freeing themselves from outside influence, 
the founders freed themselves from the. bondage of 
degrees. [hey just made a place where people 
could come and study, the student paid for a month, 
for a year, and then studied pretty much as he 


pleased; no attendance was required, no examina- 
tions were held, he was given no certificate of pro- 
ficiency, he was left to come and go, he was his 
own master, he had no nurse. The road to art 
was long and desperate, no one cared if he walked 
it or not, if he wanted to walk the League held out 
every possible help, but it was entirely in the hands 
of the individual what use was made of that help. 
And a body of students grew up who really went 
to school to learn and for no other reason on earth, 
and they work as people work nowhere else, as men 
and women work for the sake of really knowing, 
with no certificate and for no reward. 

The League has never turned itself into a trade 
school, it has never catered to material advantage, 
it has dared to stand for the brightness of pure learn- 
ing against the waves of vulgarity and greed. 

It has never found it advisable to keep athletic 
teams, it has seen no need in building stadiums to 
advertise, it does not turn out yearly crowds of 
graduates with a few thin initials to cover their 
essentially ignorant attitude toward the important 
things in life. 

The Art Students’ League has held fast to the 
ideal, it has chosen and pursued the difficult thing, 
it has refused the easiest way. 

Fifty years ago these people jumped the matter 
that later caused so much excitement in the outer 
world by giving not only the vote but also places 
on the Board of Control to women. 

The League has avoided all the evils of the 
trustee system, has avoided being governed by a self- 
perpetuating group of men, sometimes well mean- 
ing, sometimes self seeking, old or out of touch with 
the matters over which they hold control. The 
League is not governed from above and there is 
nobody partly outside itself to make rules for its 
mental, personal or spiritual well-being. 

Old people simply will not believe in the capacity 
of the young, and one of the accomplishments of 
the Art Students’ League is to prove for all men to 
see that the young if let alone can make, can 
finance, can run for themselves a school that has a 
quality that is not always found in other places. 

The League has at different times refused offers 
of endowments and so has maintained its independ- 
ence. Many organizations at their beginnings have 
got endowments from some man seeking to per- 
petuate an unknown name, who for the money he 
gives is apt to hold some kind of a grip over the 
unfortunate institution, which begins with an en- 
dowment before there-is anything to endow, and 
proceeds to erect buildings before there is anything 
to put in them. 
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I first knew the League myself after I had gradu- 
ated from an university when it was housed in 
East Twenty-third Street over a livery stable, and 
even now the smell of manure carries with it a 
certain odor of artistic sanctity. As I had never 
drawn I went into the preparatory, then under 
Twachtman, and for the first time in my life 
really worked with enthusiasm. The whole place 
was full of busy people coming and going as they 
pleased under no visible authority, but there was a 
relentless drive to the place that I had never before 
felt anywhere. For the first time it was put 
squarely up to me to learn, not to make the teacher 
think that I had learnt, not to pass an examination 
whether I knew anything about the subject or not, 
to be let alone without having attendance and de- 
portment marked, without being spied upon, treated, 
in short, with confidence and respect. 

It was a place to work and a great man came 
twice a week to help you with that work. 

It was, of course, luck beginning under Twacht- 
man, for not only was he one of the great men of 
his time, but one of the best teachers there ever was, 
somehow instilling into people the idea of the great- 
ness and nobility of the thing called art. 

I went through the school from the preparatory 
to the life classes, served for awhile as an officer, 
and now have the honor to be an instructor, so that 
I really have seen the institution from end to end. 
And, looking at it from either end or middle, it is 
an institution for which I have a high regard. 

‘The League seems to be a successful experiment in 
real democracy, and one must seek a reason for this 
success in face of so many comparative failures of the 
democratic system on other efforts at government. 

In other trials of the system the advance seems. 
to be made only by individuals working generally in 
opposition to the mass, and valuable movements to 
be' caused only by the higher and more intelligent 
persuading the mass to vote as they should, but here 
we have a success initiated and carried through by 
the mass itself. 

I think the reason must lie in the composition of 
the mass; other democracies are just crowds of 
human beings, a large part of whom are, as Carlyle 
says, “mostly fools,” but in the League in the first 
place the average intelligence is very high, and then 
all are working for the same purpose. ‘They are 
single-minded, they are all moved by the desire to 
improve themselves in the calling they have chosen, 
and to further this desire it is the effort of all to 
have the school just as good as it can be. “They are 
not working to advance themselves, there is no 
materialism, no possible reward. 


Art is a high spiritual endeavor. It is not an 
accomplishment so much as it is an aspiration, and 
certainly while they are students, men and women 
work only from the purest and noblest motives, so 
that all interests are the same and with the high 
development of the individual it becomes easy to 
see how, for once, democracy has created and 
achieved without waste and with success. 

Also, one must consider that in an art school the 
single idea is creative, to help people develop their 
creative faculties, in distinction to schools of other 
kinds where the dominant note is acquisitive, where 
people go to be taught facts. In one place people 
go in order to learn how to give out; in the other 
they go simply to take in. In one they learn to do; 
in the other they learn what others have done. 

The class of student and the attitude of the 


League, that knowledge is a real internal thing, is 
responsible also, 1 think, for the working here of 
what is pretty much an elective system, where else- 
where that system does not always produce the best 
results. Art is one of the few things the nation lives 
by, one of the few things that survive on earth, one 
of the few things we are now rightly judged by and 
by which our place among the nations will even- 
tually be reckoned, and for fifty years the Art 
Students’ League has stood, secure in its liberty, do- 
ing a positive thing, a purely immaterial thing, help- 
ing people to improve themselves, helping them to 
learn the technical matters necessary to the practice 
of their profession, and more than that, helping 
them to see the vision, to understand the power of 


that thing, that is so mysterious, so magical, that 
thing called Art. 
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Art around us, in every school of art, we see 

students who show promise and talent. “They 
remain talented for a few years and when the first 
blow comes, the realization that the world cannot 
be won in a minute, or, worse still,-when they are 
swamped with the first big doses of uncritical praise 
that the soft-hearted Anglo-Saxon likes to bestow 
on the young, something happens to talent and 
promise. ‘The artist stands still, lags, becomes self- 
satisfied with his own little bundle of tricks and 
gradually tumbles into poor thinly glib habits. Or 
when the back-patting and coddling of relatives is 
taken away from him and he is faced with the in- 
credulity and sneers of unbelieving strangers his 
youthful urge sickens and dies. 

Long before the members of the regiments of the 
talented reach the age of thirty their numbers are 
scattered and the bright company that started out to 
achieve the illimitable has only one or two strug- 
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gling members. The others are “doing commercial 
work,” or in real estate, or back home in uncle’s 
store. For to get anywhere in the struggle to be 
an artist requires much more than what is called 
talent, which, after all, is quite usual. It requires 
character to be an artist more than talent. Not the 
gift of his hands but a strange desire, and a curious 
ability to keep the road open for his desire, enables 
the artist to progress in spite of praise or discour- 
agement, a sort of spiritual obstinacy, and so much 
absorption in himself that the question of his relative 
importance does not dissuade him or even occur in 
his thoughts. 

That is why it is so hard, so almost impossible, to 
predict what will happen to a young painter. So 
much depends on what happens to the balance 
that must exist between hardness toward the world 
and susceptibility to life, between the satisfaction 
that he feels in creating and a violent questioning 


of the result which, without weakening his impulse, 
keeps him in a state of constant critical dissatisfac- 
tion with his own work. A satsified artist is a 
finished artist: American artists have such an un- 
critical audience that they easily become satisfied, 
and more rarely than in almost any other country 
do they make a real advance in art after the arrival 


of the first bouquets from the public. 
* * # 


Mr. Joseph Pollet, the young artist whose name 
is at the head of this short discourse, has not yet 
received many bouquets. He is at this moment in 
the act of holding the first more or less comprehen- 
sive exhibition of his paintings. “This is going on 
in that oasis for young talents, The Whitney 
Studio Club, New York. And if one could take 
Mr. Pollet into the club in invisible form so that 
he could hear for himself exactly what is said and 
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see his reactions then one might perhaps safely make 
some predictions. 

Joseph Pollet was born in Switzerland. His 
father, being an itinerant mechanic of French 
descent with a wandering spirit, took the family 
to Italy and later came to America. At an early 
age Joseph went to work, his mind being occupied 
with the idea of making a living rather than with 
the idea of becoming an artist. 


He finally secured a position in an advertising 
agency and after two years there began to write 
copy, reading and studying with that end in view. 
It occurred to him that if he could learn enough 
about drawing to explain his ideas to a prospective 
customer, by making a rough lay-out, his business 
opportunities would be increased. Accordingly he 
went to the DeWitt Clinton High School to a 
night drawing class twice a week. Before long he 
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found that instead of twice a week he was going 
everyenight, and that instead of thinking of business 
he was thinking of drawing for itself, 

Later he went to the Art Students’ League and 
became the pupil of John Sloan, an inspiring and 
sympathetic teacher. He received from John Sloan 
great impetus and encouragement. And after he 
finished as the avowed pupil of Mr. Sloan he found 
himself unable to give the attention to business that 
it demanded and resigned to devote himself entirely 
to painting. At about the same period he and his 
brothers bought a farm for his father and from time 
to time he went there to work and painted when he 
was not working. 

Today, after five years of painting, he shows his 
work to that most critical of audiences, the young 
artists, not students, but men and women who have 
had a few tussles of their own with the world, and 
who look upon the efforts of other young artists 
with the steelly eye with which the arrived base- 
ball player looks at the antics of the embarrassed 
“rookie.” 

The group of young people before whose gaze 
Mr. Pollet has flung his emotional painting are for 
the most part members of the unemotional guild of 
painting. Several of them belong to the cute school 
of art, some of them laugh while they paint, 
and a good many of them at least smile. Mr. 
Pollet, meanwhile, is deadly serious and likes to ride 
over his canvas on a wave of emotion. He inherits 
from Mr. Sloan belief in the emotional method of 
painting, a method that in spirit comes down from 
the old Henri days when the young were taught 
to think that a dose of cold water would only be 
given by a traitor. 


Mr. Pollet should not take it too much to heart 
if he should ever overhear one of the young unemo- 
tionals say that his work has here and there some 
“sloppy detail” for, after all, this criticism comes 
from a school of painting that is opposed to his, 
but not necessarily better. However, he might ex- 
amine the criticism to see what validity it has. 
He might realize that no painter has arrived by 
being told he was a genius, no matter how much 
the teacher seemed at the time to be inspiring him. 

This “sloppy detail” criticism comes from a 
totally unsympathetic source and is based not by 
any means as much on Mr. Pollet’s work as on a 
preconceived theory that the cold splendor of art 
cannot be achieved by the emotional method. Mr. 
Pollet has had his fair mead of praise and it is not 
necessary to add to that praise, for American 
painters every day are dying of praise. It may 
be superfluous to put up a danger signal before the 
eyes of worth while young artists and Mr. Pollet 
is certainly aware that by drawing attention to the 
fact that out of all the multitudes of talented young 
men and women who have graduated from Ameti- 
can schools of praise, no one has learned through 
praise to become a good workman. 

Important qualities exist in Mr. Pollet, qualities 
which cannot be replaced by mere workmanship. 
He has enthusiasm, intelligence, physical strength, 
capacity to work, intensity and breadth of view. 
These qualities will carry him far if he can make 
fierce critical estimate of his work. Some of his 
fellows like his work, and if instead of throwing 
off the “sloppy details” criticism as mere unsym- 
pathetic preconception, Mr. Pollet looks it straight 
in the eye, he may have reason to be grateful for it. 


ON 
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ALBERT P. RYDER 


By H. E. SCHNAKENBERG 


“For I’m the wind, the wind, the wind, 
And my fantastic wanderings 
Who can pursue, who comprehend.” 
—ALBERT P. Ryper. 


HO, indeed, can follow and understand this 

enigmatic wind from another world that 
seems to blow its course through so many of the 
paintings of Albert Ryder? Sometimes it is a 
blast of overpowering strength as in the Jonah or 
in the Flying Dutchman—again, the calm breeze of 
a summer night as in the Temple of the Mind. His 
little skimming boats, tossed seas and sullen clouds, 
all move in a gusty passion of the elements. This 
often repeated theme of a solitary sail boat borne 
on through the strangely moon-lit night occurs so 
frequently in Ryder’s work that one finds oneself 
thinking of it as a symbol of his own life; apart and 
usually alone, urged on by some force of an un- 
known goal. A feeling of loneliness is in all of the 
pictures, not a loneliness of despair, but rather of 
passionate absorption in far-off things—of being 
able to go where others had no power to follow. 
Painters have gone to the ends of the earth for their 
“subjects, but Ryder’s world of his own imagining 
is infinitely more distance. more inaccessibly distant 
than Mount Everest or the Poles. And to such a 
world one must go alone. 

As might be expected in this life where actualities 
were of so little importance, the facts of Ryder’s life 
are more or less prosaic. For dates and information 
1 am largely indebted to Frederic Fairchild Sher- 
man’s very complete monograph, to Henry Eckford’s 
appreciation, ““A Modern Colorist,” which appeared 
as early as 1890 in the Century Magazine, and also 
much to Kenneth Hayes Miller, who has given us 
several incidents, hitherto unpublished, of Ryder’s 
life. 

Albert Pinkham Ryder was born in New Bed- 
ford, Mass., in 1847, the family being an old Mas- 
sachusetts one of Scotch, English and Irish ances- 
try. As would be natural in this old-time whaling 
port, many of Ryder’s antecedents had followed the 
sea; his father was for a time boarding officer of the 
port; his two brothers became seafaring men, and 
this intimate connection must have influenced Ryder, 
consciously or unconsciously, in depicting so often 
those lonely sails, the surge of waters, the terrifying 
skies and deserted, rocky beaches. One finds, too, 
in him the intensely religious nature of these old 


New Englanders, and much of his mysticism came 
from them. 

As a child of four or thereabouts he would bury 
himself for hours in the fascination of a picture 
book, far off already from the world of matter-of- 
fact happenings. And all his life there continued 
something of this child-like quality of being able to 
dream one’s self away from too insistent reality. 
Later, in his first essays in art, color meant most to 
him; drawing being of comparatively slight impor- 
tance. Attendance at the Grammar School in New 
Bedford followed with occasional visits to the 
studio of a painter named Sherman, from whom 
he learned the rudiments of technique. In 1867 
the family moved to New York. Ryder had by this 
time fully made up his mind that the one thing he 
most desired was to be a painter, and, after getting 
his father to at least let him try it, he went to spend 
some time in the country with his aunt, who herself 
painted a little. Ryder has left for us a beautiful 
account of these first struggles of his, which we 
quote in full from Mr. Sherman’s monograph. 

“When my father placed a box of colors and 
brushes in my hand, and I stood before my easel 
with its square of stretched canvas, I realized that 
I had in my possession the wherewith to create a 
masterpiece that would live throughout the coming 
ages. [he great old masters had no more. I at 
once proceeded to study the works of the great to 
discover how best to achieve immortality with a 
square of canvas and a box of colors. 

“Nature is a teacher who never deceives. When 
I grew weary of the futile struggle to imitate the 
canvases of the past, I went out into the fields, de- 
termined to serve nature as faithfully as I had 
seryed art. In my desire to be accurate I became 
Tost in a maze of detail. Try as I would, my colors 
were not those of nature. My leaves were infinitely 
below the standard of a leaf, my finest strokes were 
coarse and crude. ‘The scene presented itself one 
day before my eyes framed in an opening between 
the trees. It stood out like a painted canvas—a 
deep blue of a midday sky—a solitary tree, brilliant 
with the green of early summer, a foundation of 
brown earth and gnarled roots. There was no de- 
tail to vex the eye. Three solid masses of form and 
color—sky, foliage and earth—the whole bathed in 
an atmosphere of golden luminosity; I threw my 
brushes aside; they were too small for the matter in 
hand. I squeezed out big chunks of pure, moist 








color and, taking my palette knife, I laid on blue, 
green, white and brown in great sweeping strokes. 
As I worked I saw that it was good and clean and 
strong. I saw nature springing into life upon my 
dead canvas. It was better than nature, for it was 
vibrating with the thrill of a new creation. Exul- 
tantly I painted until the sun sank below the 
horizon.” 

About this time Ryder went to the studio of Wil- 
liam E. Marshall to continue his studies, as well as 
spending some time in the antique class of the Na- 
tional Academy Schools and taking a few lessons 
at the Art Students’ League. For admission to the 
Academy School he submitted a drawing of a hand 
which, however, did not meet with the approval 
of those in authority. Couldn’t he erase some and 
correct it? Then it was clearer sailing, for it had 
not entered his head that changing anything was 
permissible. By Marshall, Ryder was seemingly but 
little influenced, gradually developing through the 
next few years that vision and technique so per- 
sonal, so astounding for any age, but still more so in 
that period of American art. He worked exceed- 
ingly hard, much at night, until his father put a 
stop to this constant labor, feeling that it would 
most probably injure his health. 

The first painting which Ryder had accepted by 
the Academy was in 1873, and from then until 1888 
he continued to be a fairly regular contributor to 
the exhibitions. When, in 1877, the Society of 
American Artists was formed, Ryder was invited to 
become a member. He accepted, exhibited with 
them also for the next ten years. On hearing the 
news of the first sale of one of his pictures, Ryder 
was so excited and so thrilled that he ran all the 
way downtown to tell his father the great news. 


Slightly later Daniel Cottier, the dealer, became: 


interested in the work of this, at that time, little 
appreciated painter, his enthusiasm procuring for 
Ryder, the wider response, both material and other- 
wise, which otherwise might have been years in com- 
ing. His paintings went into collections in Canada 
and England, as well as the United States; screens 
with leather panels were ordered and also panels for 
mirror frames and cabinets. “I‘wo of the little paint- 
ings in the Metropolitan Museum, The Bridge and 
The Smugglers’ Cove, must have been at one time 
parts of one of these screens, painted as they are on 
gilded leather, which gives a rich glow to the thin 
washes of pigment. [wo larger panels, also on 
leather, were in the Cottier sale of a few years back 
—of delightful little deer in romantic landscapes. 
The monetary returns were never very large, but 
were, however, always adequate for the very modest 
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existence which to Ryder seemed the most desirable 
in the world. 

For a studio, a small room was all he ever wanted, 
a workshop where his spirit could have freedom 
from material things. The first of these rooms 
seems to have been on East Eleventh Street. Later, 
came a few years at the old Benedick on Washing- 
ton Square. “The requirements for his art were not 
elaborate, and unfortunately for us who cherish his 
little panels, he was not always overparticular as to 
the quality. “This, coupled with often disastrous 
methods of applying paint, has brought some of the 
canvases to the point where they are mere memories 
of what they once were. Often he would dissolve 
wax with his pigment and medium, which in time 
has pulled and drawn. ‘The question of the dura- 
bility of the works into which he put practically 
the whole of himself never seemed to enter his head, 
and during the latter years of his life a great deal 
of time was spent painting over many of his earlier 
pictures, which were already suffering from the 
careless workmanship. 

In 1883, Ryder went, with Cottier and the sculp- 
tor, Olin Warner, on a more or less hurried trip 
through England, Italy, Spain and Holland, which 
seemed to make but little impression on him. He 
hated the constant moving about. ‘The paintings 
of the great old masters evidently cast no spell, and 
Ryder later always held his opinion that they were 
the work of men who were “merely painters’ —that 
the vision of something beyond was not in them. 
He spoke frequently of his admiration for Corot, 
and occasionally mentioned Matthew Maris. 

When back once again to the well-loved quiet of 
his studio, he must have settled down with a sigh 
of relief—for hurry of any kind was extremely dis- 
tasteful to Ryder. He would work for years, de- 
veloping his usually tiny and seemingly simple pic- 
tures, making them more and more the embodiment 
of his deepest feelings and thoughts. Others may 
portray on canvas the consciousness of a day or of a 
month, but Ryder would often compress the de- 
veloping philosophy of years into a square foot or so. 
He would keep people who had bought his paint- 
ings waiting interminably before the ultimate point 
of possible perfection seemed achieved. Always 
some change of mood, some new quality sensed, 
would start him working again at infinitesimal alter- 
ations in line or tone or the color which already 
seemed so gemlike. One great reason that, in spite 
of these endless repaintings, the color still glows 
with a sort of inner fire is that Ryder, as he ex- 
plained it, “kept the light underneath”—painting 
even his deepest darks as a series of glazes on a basis 
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of white, and never making any important altera- 
tions without first heavily laying on a foundation of 
light pigment. 

Ryder was made an Associate of the National 
Academy in 1902 and an Academician in 1906. 
J. Alden Weir painted his portrait for the occasion, 
and this, one of Weir’s most sensitive heads, now 
hangs in the rooms of the Academy. The Weir 
head, the photographs by Alice Boughton and Rock- 
wood, and the stately and somewhat mystic portrait 
by Kenneth Hayes Miller, are the best representa- 
tions we have by which to remember the outward 
self of this great artist. 

During his later years, Ryder occupied another 
small room on West Fifteenth Street. He thought 
so little of his surroundings that this place in course 
of time became a veritable litter of all kinds of 
debris—old cracker boxes, torn magazines, packages 
of cereals, broken brushes, parts of a chair—with 
Ryder in overalls and carpet slippers, serenely ob- 
livious in the midst of it all. For him it was quite 
the most marvelous possible place, because here he 
could be alone with his dreams and his beloved 
paintings. Here he lived a number of years, with 
occasional venturings forth—especially at dusk or 
at night when he would “soak in the moonlight’’— 
that moonlight that none have ever been given eyes 
to see with such marvelous vision. 

In 1915, Ryder was taken ill and went for sev- 
eral months to St. Vincent’s Hospital. Mr. and 
Mrs. Fitzpatrick, former neighbors on Fifteenth 
Street, finally persuaded him to come for some time 
to their house in Elmhurst, Long Island. With 
them he lived until his death in March, 1917. The 
last ten or more years had been years of gradual 
slowing up until the days never seemed long enough 
to get done even those few things necessary for the 
ascetic life of the prematurely ageing artist. 

So involved were Ryder’s methods of painting and 
usually so lengthy the process that after much re- 
search his biographers have been able to locate but 
a few more than one hundred and fifty pictures 
altogether. With several exceptions, the important 
ones are still in private collections, many of which 
were seen publicly for the only time in recent years 
at the impressive memorial exhibition at the Metro- 
politan Museum in 1918. In subject they range 
from the almost Miltonic grandeur of the Flying 
Dutchman or the Jonah to that little miracle of ten- 
derness—the Dead Canary—in feeling from the 
mystic aloofness of the Moonlights to the more usual 
Weir’s Orchard. Perhaps Ryder’s visions of the 
turbulent parable of Jonah and of the phantom ship 
might make one think of Turner, but, in compari- 
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son, the compositions of the latter lack conciseness— 
the splendor of tremendous pattern is not there. In 
the Century article, mentioned before, there is an 
engraving of the Jonah which differs in many de- 
tails from the painting as we know it, the whale is 
placed higher, the sky is not the same and, most im- 
portant of all, the tattered sail of the engraved ver- 
sion has disappeared. When questioned about this 
last Ryder answered that this sail had “only been 
painted in to please the engraver,” and, no doubt, 
shortly after taken from the picture. Ryder’s meth- 
ods of procedure become a bit easier to comprehend 
from a study of these two states of the same paint- 
ing. [he present version is, with the possible ex- 
ception of the loss of the sail, by far the more im- 
pressive, each change having been made toward a 
finer orchestration of the whole. 

Ryder went often to literature for the mere sub- 
ject to paint, but never took more than a suggestion, 
giving to each a maining all his own. From Chau- 
cer’s ““Man of Law’s Tale” comes the idea for Con- 
lone maiden drifting aimlessly in a 
strange-looking boat—with beyond one of the most 
lovely skies ever painted. ‘There is a bit from “The 
Sentimental Journey” and the Pegasus of the Wor- 
cester Museum. And then there is that scene of 
ominous grandeur where Macbeth meets the three 
witches. On a night such as Ryder has here cre- 
ated, of driven clouds, patterned against the moon, 
how could one help running into witches or some 
such folk? For they must be about. Yet, in spite 
of all, even of the shying horse which gives the final 
perfect touch to the weirdness of it all, there is no 
trace of theatrically. Rather similar in spirit, but 
quite different in color, is the thrilling little Sieg- 
fried and the Rhine Maidens. 

The one theme that he made most his own is 
that of the small sailboat alone on the wide ocean, 
with the whole scene drenched with moonlight. So 
perfect are some of these tiny pictures in their ele- 
ments of simple design that one must go back to the 
great Japanese, to Korin or Koyetsu, to find any- 
thing at all comparable. Of them, perhaps best 
known, are the Moonlight-Marine, belonging to 
N. E. Montross, the Toilers of the Sea in the Met- 
ropolitan Museum, With Sloping Mast and Dip- 
ping Prow in the Brooklyn Museum and Under a 
Cloud. Somewhat similar is the romantic Moon- 
light Cove. 

What a charming scene for lovers to wander 
through is the Forest of Arden, but we find our- 
selves feeling a slight tinge of disappointment at the 
particular pair that Ryder has chosen for this stroll 
in eternity. “They seem entirely too insignificant for 
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this choice—too palpably an afterthought in the 
mind of this painter-poet. 

A few of Ryder’s earlier canvases are of stabled 
horses, and frequently in later years he returned to 
scenes of country and farm, mostly of small dimen- 
sions—a single cow in a pasture, a sheepfold at 
night, a horse grazing, a barnyard with chickens. 
Several of these are to be seen in the Brooklyn 
Museum. 

In his figure paintings, with but few exceptions, 
Ryder never seems to have arrived at that point of 
high achievement reached in the marines and in the 
landscapes. ‘There is, to be sure, the very impressive 
Resurrection with the unearthly form of the risen 
Christ appearing to Mary. ‘There are the two 
versions of Pegasus, the Temple of the Mind, beau- 
tiful in its silvery tonality and others where the 
persons are of lesser importance but, for the most 
part, many of these tiny panels with a single figure, 
or perhaps two, seem over-sentimental. 

Unique in Ryder’s art, unique in all art no doubt, 
is the great canvas which was one of the last— 
the Race Track. The brooding mystery of this 
uncanny scene, the power of the design, the quality 
of this substance which once came from tubes like 
other paint—all combine to make this, we often 
feel, his greatest creation. His inspiration for the 


Race Track was the familiar story of a waiter who 
had staked his all on a horse which lost. The 
waiter committed suicide. 

Many have found analogies to Ryder’s art in the 
designs of the great Japanese, in Persian miniatures, 
in the mystic drawings of William Blake. Blake 
too lived his life amongst the crowds of a great 
city and was, too, definitely a dweller in another 
world. We might, also, think of the Sienese, 
Sassetta, but most often Ryder’s paintings are com- 
parable to poetry—especially to that of Poe and 
of Coleridge. And this is not in the least surpris- 
ing, for Ryder was as well a poet in words. We 
know of many verses by him, some suggested by his 
paintings or perhaps suggestions for them and others 
which have an existence more definitely their own. 
Praise for these poems often gave Ryder more gen- 
uine pleasure than praise of the paintings for, as he 
expressed it, “he had set up to be a painter,” in- 
ferring that some measure of success in one’s life 
work was to be expected. 

But analogies or no analogies Ryder holds an 
absolute unique place in art. “There have been 
others somewhat similar but they are not forerun- 
ners—merely other individuals possessing a vision 
of things unknown to all but a very few. There 
will be others but they cannot be disciples. 
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THE OPENING SEASON 


AST month in the art world was like the 
gathering of the audience in a theatre before 
the play begins. There was bustle and prepara- 
tion, the fiddles were tuning up, people were con- 
sulting their programs and the critics were polish- 
ing their glasses and their adjectives. With Novem- 
ber the curtain goes up on the first act, or rather 
on the opening numbers of the continuous vaudeville 
which is the winter exhibition season. 


The American Wing 


The show begins with a bang with the inaugura- 
tion of the new American Wing at the Metro- 
politan Museum, New York. This is a matter of 
such importance that no attempt will be made at 
present to do justice to it in THE Arts. An “im- 
mediate’ article would be quite out of place and 
as far as the news of the great event goes that has 
been spread broadcast through the press in a very 


able manner. An exhaustive article on the new 
wing is in preparation by Mr. Meyric Rogers, for- 


_merly of the Metropolitan Museum staff and now 
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a professor of fine arts at Smith College. In order 
that Mr. Rogers may give to the readers of THE 
Arts the completest and most thorough discussion 
possible of the great treasure now offered to the 
public sufficient time will be given for this purpose. 
It requires time to prepare the kind of article that 
we want to offer our readers and we feel that the 
delay will be more than made up for by the qual- 
ity and fullness of a description and illustrations 
that will be a contribution to our art history of 
permanent value. 

In the meantime, it is enough to repeat the facts 
of the opening on November 11 of the American 
Wing due to the generosity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert M. de Forest who have given to the City 
of New York the building in which collections of 
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American art are assembled. ‘These collections are 
arranged in a series of rooms, either reconstructed 
or copied and equipped with furniture, paintings, 
silver, glass, old fabrics and potteries of the periods, 
giving as perfectly as may be the settings in which 
the scenes in the drama of our history were played. 

This is by no means, as everyone knows, the first 
time that a museum of American art has been 
arranged in appropriate settings, but no other of the 
great official museums have added such a sympathetic 
wing on such a scale. In the installation of these 
rooms the Metropolitan Museum has set a new 
standard for the great inclusive museums. It has 
achieved a feat that may well be envied by other 
similar museums both here and in Europe. Natu- 
rally, being attached to a vast comprehensive insti- 
tution, it cannot hope to duplicate the intimate 
charm of the small Colonial museum. Still the 
feat that it has performed under the guidance of 
Charles Over Cornelius implies infinite care and 
exhaustive research as well as exacting taste. 

To make accessible to the public this concrete 
manifestation of their artistic inheritance is a serv- 
ice that can hardly be overestimated. It should 
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also be of incalculable value to American artists 
in helping them to realize that they have a tradi- 
tion and a very fine one. It will help to put them 
on their feet and give them confidence in them- 
selves, the lack of which has made them frequently 
so. susceptible to foreign dictation and so fearful 
of their own aims. 


A New Travelling Exhibition 


While the Metropolitan Museum has done some- 
thing for the historic side of American art on a 
scale and in a way beyond anything before attempted 
other agencies are at work, in less ambitious fashion, 
on behalf of the productions of today. The Whit- 
ney Studio Club in the last few seasons has made 
remarkable progress, in its exhibitions and the pres- 
entation of them, and in its generally enterprising 
spirit. 

More and more it is coming to be a place that 
no one who wishes to be in touch with what the 
younger artists are thinking about and doing can 
afford to overlook. Not that all the members of 
the club are young people by any means, but the 
note generally emphasized in the club’s activities 
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is the note of endeavor and experiment. It is no 
place to look for the settled practitioner comfort- 
ably cutting the coupons of his past achievement. 
The club has already held two exhibitions this 
season and is now sending out a travelling exhibi- 
tion by a number of its members. The show has 
been invited by several museums and associations 
in widely separated parts of the country and the 
idea of sending it came through invitations received 
from other cities. ‘The idea of a travelling exhibi- 
tion is, of course, far from new. Collections are 
continuously touring the country and in fact several 
official organizations such as The American Fed- 
eration of Arts are constantly at the work. But 
nearly always these are the official exhibitions de- 
signed for an unsophisticated public, and are so 
harmless and so tame that the smallest of towns 
could not possibly find in them anything to dis- 
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turb its ideas of what a picture for the home ought 
to be. 

Roughly, they are made up of National Academy 
“seconds.” The prize winners and the big pictures 
of museum and official exhibition size go to the big 
exhibitions in Chicago, St. Louis, Philadelphia, The 
National Academy, etc. Then there are the little 
pictures, things that used to be called “thumb-box”’ 
sketches and are now called “intimate” pictures, 
which the big fellows make for the smaller markets ; 
and there are also the little fellows who are not 
good enough for the big shows but always vote for 
the academy. All this sort of thing is a kind of 


academic side show for the smaller cities and towns, 
a business undertaking by which it is hoped at once 
to spread the gospel for the National Academy 
against contemporary art and make some extra 
money for men who carry honorable initials after 
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their names but can’t market their works in the 
great cities. 

The Whitney Studio Club’s exhibition is in no 
wise of this official-commercial nature. It is of a 
kind that is not enough seen outside of New 
York and it is to be hoped that its freshness and 
variety will meet with a frank response. It has 
more life, spirit, promise and in many cases more 
straight ability than the regulation sort of canvases 
that go from one small city library to another, mis- 
leading Americans as to the tendencies and accom- 
plishments of contemporary American art. We 
really have passed the period of soupy landscapes 
of the Murphyesque type and the manufactured 
snowscape is not what the rising generation of artists 
are doing nor are those artists who deserve sup- 
port from the public limited to the half-dozen men 
who, through long years of accomplishment have 
so frightened the academy by their reputations that 


the academy’s outposts through the country are 
afraid not to take them in. 

In addition to its travelling exhibition there is 
at present writing at the club galleries a two-man 
show consisting of paintings by Joseph Pollet and 
Reginald Marsh. Mr. Pollet’s work shows per- 
sonality and promise and is further discussed in the 
department devoted to Young America. Mr. 
Marsh figured in the same department of THE 
ArTsS some months ago when his brother-in-law, 
Alan Burroughs, wrote about him. Though 
young, Mr. Marsh is not therefore unpractised. He 
comes of a painting family and his paintings show 
professional experience. If one can distinguish be- 


tween professionalism and experience Mr. Marsh 
might be described as an inexperienced professional 
who has not yet made up his mind whether to be 
an illustrator or a decorator, but has tried his hand 
at both. 
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From the exhibition at the Brooklyn Museum 


LAND SCAPE 
Whitney Studio Travelling Exhibition 


Ivan Mestrovic 


As THE Arts goes to press The Brooklyn Mu- 
seum is preparing to exhibit a considerable group of 
sculpture by the Serbian sculptor, Ivan Mestrovic. 
The museum announced his arrival and already 
from various sources have come invitations to meet 
the sculptor to whom the Brooklyn Museum has 
devoted an amount of press agency efforts such as 
it seldom, if ever, devotes to the American artist. 
But this is not a special trait of the Brooklyn Mu- 
seum’s publicity department. It is our beautiful, 
generous American spirit, yet one can’t help wish- 
ing that the publicity departments of several of our 
museums would be a little more serious. The Met- 
ropolitan Museum has the best system and the 
best publicity department of any of the museums. 
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That system consists of having the heads of the 
various departments lead the members of the press, 
as it were, by the hand, through a forthcoming ex- 
hibition and deliver a perfectly simple talk by a 
person competent to talk. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum would not think of sending out the news letter 
that the Art Institute of Chicago sends to the 
press, nor would it make itself sponsor for the 
exaggerated statements that have been sent out by 
the Brooklyn Museum. With this digression let 
us continue about Mr. Mestrovic. 


It is at least six years since I have seen an 
exhibition of this sculptor’s work which has been 
widely exploited in England and elsewhere in Eu- 
rope. Powerful, theatrical and mannered, Mestrovic 
could hardly fail to make a sensation in England, 
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and even now when his fame has a little diminished 
abroad, he will probably make a sensation in Amer- 
ica. In any case, it will be interesting to see how 
this more or less startling sculptor holds up after not 
seeing his work for some years. In sculpture Mes- 
trovic is not at all the shrinking violet type. It is 
probable that while his over-mannered style may 
shock the eyes of Americans who have learned to 
expect their sculptors to be more conventional than 
their painters, it will also stimulate their curiosity. 

The chances are, perhaps in all the mass of pub- 
licity the announcement has been made, that this ex- 
hibition will make a tour; and the chances are also 
that many people will be rather pleased to think 
that they are seeing and understanding a really truly 
modern sculptor. “This is indeed unfortunate. Per- 
haps the first step in true appreciation is to break 
free from the bondage of press agentry (now so 
omnipresent in all the arts). 


BRLCK YARD 
Courtesy of the New Gallery 


The Tenant Collection 


Another exhibition which opens in November, and 
which undoubtedly will also draw a large attend- 
ance, will take place at the Knoedler Galleries in 
New York. This will be made up of English pic- 
tures, mainly of the Eighteenth Century as well as 
one or two later pictures such as the important ex- 
ample of the art of Turner herewith reproduced. 

A little more than a year ago those who read the 
English papers found that the London press was 
enjoying one of its periodic and most heartfelt pleas- 
ures, the pleasure of weeping over the fact that 
again American money was taking English art away 
from England. Mention the names of Hoppner or 
Romney and the London press will burst into tears. 
As for Gainsborough everybody remembers what 
happened when the famous Blue Boy, varnished or 
in any case shining to the eyes, was dramatically dis- 
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played at the Duveen Galleries in New York and Georges Seurat 
somehow, one can only guess how the news escaped 
that half a million dollars a been ae tor ae Sekt of fifteen paintings and ten drawings by Georges 
ee ee ete cobicction. 1 he psychology Seurat which will open at their new galleries about 
of the American public was so beautifully understood ee hens ste Line ee cetitioaliaechch 
in the way the ae Was shown that not a person every artist will look forward with the keenest in- 
dared to whisper in the sacred presence of the Blue Pere MV ile veoh eee co nicer hice HancseSecrae 
Boy. On that particular day the art of showman- — j, America and while the rare paintings of this 


ship rather had it on the art of PEL But the artist have been shown here and there in exhibitions 
subject for the present moment is one for tears and occupy honored places in the Quinn, Lewisohn 
rather than laughter. and other collections no such extended exhibition of 


At the present moment the ceaze that we are in- © \Geurat’s work has been seen before in this country. 
terested in are those shed during the chorus of 


_ The Brummer Galleries announce an exhibition 


lamentations that followed the purchase by Amer- Matisse Coming 

icans of certain paintings belonging at one time to Mr. Brummer last year showed the finest collec- 
Sir Charles Tenant and Lord Glenconner. ‘These tion of paintings by Matisse ever seen in America, 
paintings include two Morlands, which are said to although it augmented rather than repeated the 


be among the finest of his pictures. They include | first showing of large paintings by Matisse at the 
three Reynolds and besides the Turners a Hoppner — Armory exhibition and later exhibitions at the De 


and two Romneys. Zayas Galleries. The forthcoming exhibition is 

These are the pictures which will be borrowed promised at the Fearon Galleries in which Mr. 
from their owners by the Knoedler Galleries and Josef Stransky, the orchestra leader, is now said to 
exhibited this month. - be a partner. 
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Owned by Desmond Fitzgerald 
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THE BE RtReY Pic KE ES WINSLOW HOMER 
Collection of Mr. H. T. Pulsifer By courtesy of the Brooklyn Museum 


BOOKS 


STICKS AND Stones: A Study of American Archi- 


tecture and Civilization, by Lewis Mumrorp. 
New York: Boni & Liveright, 1924. ($2.50.) 


Mr. Mumrorp is an Utopian. 


He has set out, in Sticks and Stones, to “evaluate 
architecture in America in terms of our civiliza- 
tion,” and has achieved an interesting and stimulat- 
ing book. Stimulating, because of the many keen 
observations it contains, and irritating, because of 
his ethical point of view. As an Utopian, he has a 
very poor opinion of our civilization, and concludes 
that ergo our architecture is correspondingly poor. 

Beginning with what we now call Early Ameri- 
can and proceeding chronologically to the present 
day, the book is an excellent interpretation of archi- 
tecture as an expression of contemporary social and 
economic forces. The artistic success of the early 
New England villages, for instance, is shown as 
partly the result of a semi-communistic system by 
which the villages, as close corporations, held the 
population in strict proportion to the available farm- 
land. In The Imperial Facade, which is the most 
brilliant chapter in a not-dull book, he gives a 
clear and vivid account of those spacious days when 
Hill and Harriman, Stanford White and John Car- 
rere battled for empire, financial and architectural. 
These historical chapters are followed by a: dis- 
cussion of modern tendencies, in which it seems to 
me he is much less sound. He apparently confuses 
Housing with Architecture, and sociology with 
genius and, in some way, creative art with “the 
good life.” If we could bring back “the good life” 
to the masses by means of moderately open spaces 
and no subways, comfortable living and a revival 
of the spiritual solace of craftsmanship, we then 
would have a great architecture, is the essence of 


Mr. Mumford’s theory. 


In so far as architecture is an art at all, it par- 
takes of the character of any art: it is an embodied 
idea, a purposeful creation of the mind. Accident 
or need are of no consequence. Accident may give 
casual beauty or interest to a thing barren of idea; 
need may create limitations which are either a help 
or a hindrance to the carrying out of a conception; 
but neither accident nor need can endow a thing 
with artistic purpose. To my mind, by “architec- 
ture” is meant that something which makes the 
Parthenon, useless as it now is, still of value to the 
world at large, in contrast to that lack of some- 
thing which makes the most perfect Garden Suburb 
of no value to any one, except the people who find 


shelter in it. To say, as does Mr. Mumford, that 
“the only expression that really matters in Archi- 
tecture is that which contributes in a direct and 
positive way to the good life” is just Social Worker 
out of Ruskin. 

Consequently, when the author of Sticks and 
Stones turns to attack skyscrapers he does so not 
on the ground that they are impossible as an zsthetic 
problem, but because they tend to exacerbate un- 
wholesome social conditions—poor lighting, bad air, 
overcrowding. He attacks the evils of inflated 
ground rents, not because they prevent the architect 
from giving time to study his problem, which re- 
sults in bad architecture, but because they force 
rapid and ephemeral construction—which is bad 
building. Similarly, he does not see that increased 
utilization of standard machined building products 
is a technical step towards a more perfect expression 
of the Machine Age, but looks upon it chiefly as a 
further dehumanization of life. This is excellent 
sociology, but it is not architectural criticism. After 
all, from the slums of Rome came the Basilica of 
Constantine; from the superstitious fears and feudal 
terrors of the Middle Ages arose Chartres; and the 
‘physical filth and moral laxity of seventeenth cen- 
jtury France produced Versailles. 


+ When, however, Mr. Mumford lays aside the 


vsociological point of view, as he occasionally and 


‘somewhat inconsistently does, he sees and appreciates 
the excellencies of many features of modern design. 
“The provinces in which mechanical architecture 
has been genuinely successful,” he acutely points 
jout, ‘are those in which there have been no conven- 
tional precedents, and in which the structure has 
achieved a sense of form by following sympathet- 
‘ically the limitations of form and function. Just as 
ithe bridge summed up what was best in early in- 
dustrialism, so the modern lunch room, the modern 
subway station, the modern factory, and its coun- 
terpart, the modern school, have been cast in molds 
which would make them conspicuous esthetic 
achievements.” What he fails to see is that just 
this sort of experimentation is the actual, living 
process of evolving an architecture. Granting cer- 
tain buildings, such as The Shelton and the Fletcher 
Building, great merit, Mr. Mumford errs when 
he looks upon them rather as barren effort than as 
first fruits. If, as may be freely admitted, the major 
part of modern, as of any, art is “not a triumph of 
the imagination, still less of an exact technology,” 
it must be remembered that the architecture of the 
Machine Age had its inception barely forty years 
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ago, and that fifteen of those were wasted under the 
reign of the Beaux Arts. ‘“[wenty-five years is 
hardly time in which to solve the technical diffi- 
culties of a new construction and free the imagina- 
tion for a new style. Gothic took five hundred 
before crashing at Beauvais. We are still in the 
Early Bowery Bank Romanesque period. 

Of course, Mr. Mumford believes in his own 
kind of future, and he may be right. Chicago has a 
City Plan, and it already has the Tribune Tower, 
admitted by the Chicago Tribune to be the most 
beautiful building in the world. If a City Plan 
can, in a few brief years, produce such results, Mr. 
Mumford’s hopeful sociological prognostications 
may in time be justified. When Regional Planning 
takes the place of City Planning, the millennium 
may arrive, and Perfect Architecture from Farm to 
Factory become, indeed, a monotonous reality. 


For me the hopeful sign is that in Omaha, Ne- 
braska, a city undistinguished for anything at all, 
the perfect product of mechanized and regimented 
civilization, Bertram Goodhue’s State Capitol is ris- 
ing from the prairie. “The question, after all, would 
seem to be whether Architecture is made by men 
or by Society. 

Henry S. CHURCHILL. 


La Vie TRAGIQUE DE VINCENT VAN GocuH. Par | 


Louis Pirrarp. (Artistes d’Hier et d’Aujourd’- 
hui.) Paris: Les Editions G. Crés & Cie. 


francs. ) 


At least two novelists have already published 


(Ten 


books based on the extraordinary life of Vincent | 


Van Gogh. In How Many Miles to Babylon? 
E. F. Irwin reproduced certain episodes, almost 
without change. His central character, Paul Rafia, 
is as easily recognizable a portrait of Van Gogh as 


Zola’s Claude Lantier in L’Cfuvre is of Cézanne. 


In his Vie apostolique de Vincent Vingeamme, the | 
French novelist, Marc Elder, depicts the celebrated | 


“mystic of yellow,” as he learned of him through 
his friend, Octave Mirbeau. But, unless he hap- 
pen to be a Dostoevsky, no novelist can hope to do 
full justice to the lambent and fluorescent fire of 
Vincent’s character. A J. H. Fabre might help to 
solve the mystery of Van Gogh’s nature: for there 
is some quality almost lepidopterous in his amazing 
metamorphoses—his demonic energy driving him 
to preach the Gospel in sooty coal mines of the 
Borinage; later, to worship in paint the sunflowers 
and sunlight of Arles; and finally, confined in the 
insane asylum of Saint Remy, to analyze with un- 
flinching lucidity his own malady; and, as a last 
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gesture, when his own mental mechanism had been 
consumed by the relentless flames of his strange 
genius, to extinguish his own life. Like Dostoev- 
sky’s Prince Myshkin, this erratic son of a Dutch 
dominie must truly have seemed to stupid people an 
imbecile but to others a saint. 

‘Man is not here below simply to be happy, he is 
not here simply to be good’—thus, at the age of 
18, is Vincent writing to his devoted brother Theo! 
“He is here to realize great things for society, to 
attain nobility, to get beyond that vulgarity in 
which most individuals drag out their existence.”’ 
“TI feel within me,” he confessed at a somewhat later 
date, but before he had yet discovered the path to 
self-realization, “I feel within me a fire I cannot 
let die out, but which, on the contrary, I must keep 
alive, although I do not know whither it will lead 
me.” ‘To sacrifice himself, to live only for others— 
such was the dominating motive of Vincent’s life 
as the outcome of the religious crisis which, at the 
threshold of manhood, penetrated to the very roots 
of his being. ‘This motive drove him to preach the 
word of Christ in poverty-stricken mining villages. 

With his admirable selection of succinctly signifi- 
cant detail, M. Piérard reveals the profounder unity 
that runs through the contradictions and eccen- 
tricities of Van Gogh’s behaviour. In the depths 
of this spirit, esthetic and religious impulses were 
inextricably intertwined. Vincent lived with all the 
intensity of the mystic and the fanatic. He drama- 
tized his dominating interest ; he threw himself with- 
out reserve into life. The rigors of the discipline 
he imposed upon himself were by no means signs of 
an anemic constitution. He possessed the 
solid animal virility of his Lowland ancestors; but, 
as M. Piérard suggests, undoubtedly this inherent 
sensuality, finally released from the bandages of 
amateur evangelism, contributed dynamically to the 
power and volcanic rapidity of his expression dur- 
ing the frenzied decade of his creative period. 

Orthodox art criticism, sterilely concerned with 
comparative appraisal of canvases, has little or noth- 
ing to tell us of the origin of creative energy or of 
the intricate mechanism of its release. Wisely re- 
fraining from the cut and dried methods of this ordi- 
nary procedure, M. Piérard throws new light on 
hitherto unknown and neglected phases of this tragic 
life, probing to the psychic roots of this mystic of 
color, leaving to others the pretty gesture of verbal 
ecstasy. By so doing, he succeeds in rekindling our 
interest and deepening our sympathy. He reveals 
a Van Gogh who, like the epileptic heroes of Dos- 
toevsky, possesses a fierce clairvoyant lucidity just 
before being seized by a mental paroxysm. ‘At 


moments,” Vincent wrote, “I possess a_ terrible 
clearness, and then I am no longer myself, and the 
pictures come as in a dream.” ‘This: lucidity came 
to him in flashes even after his mental breakdown, 
when with the comic bitterness of a Mirbeau he 
could write penetrating analyses of his own malady: 
“The room in which they keep us on rainy days,” 
he wrote in a letter from the Saint Remy-en- 
Provence Asylum, “‘is like a third-class waiting-room 
in some stagnant village, all the more so because 
some of the honorable patients carry canes and wear 
hats, spectacles and travelling clothes, like the tran- 
sients at the bathing beach nearby, and like to think 
of themselves as passengers.’ 

“His is nothing but painting for Jlittérateurs!” 
scornfully exclaimed some second-rate professional 
artist to M. Piérard in discussing the work of Van 


Gogh. ‘It makes you think all the time of the life 
of the painter. It is not the picture you look at, but 
the man!” 


This is a criticism, justly retorts Vincent’s biog- 
rapher, that should delight us. Yes, it is the man 
we see in everything that Van Gogh did; but it ts 
the man expressed in terms of paint. ‘‘For in very 
truth, it is indeed stirring to find something in pic- 
tures besides a certain cleverness, something more 
than facile, brilliant virtuosity, something more than 
eye and hand. In these pictures we vibrate to the 
radiations of a sensitiveness which is intense to the 
point of hyperesthesia, even to the point of pain. 
‘These paintings carry the mark of an obstinate, fiery, 
paroxysmal temperament, of a man who threw his 
whole spirit into painting, as he had into the domain 
of morals, in a search for the absolute.” As an 
authentic document on the psychology of an authen- 
tic artist, this modest little volume must remain of 
enduring value. 

RosBerT ALLERTON PARKER. 


A LETTER 


Epiror oF THE Arts: 
My Dear Sir: 

In justice to the readers of “HE Arts, who may 
be misled by the review of Louise Norton Brown’s 
“Block Printing and Book Illustration in Japan,” 
printed in the September issue of your admirable 
magazine, I think the truth about the book ought 
to be told. Your reviewer says that its importance 
“cannot be overemphasized.” Unfortunately, that 
is not the case. Mrs. Brown had a rare oppor- 
tunity, but she lacked the scholarship to take ad- 
vantage of it. Nevertheless, had she limited her 
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book to the results of her own observation and listed 
and described only the books and prints that she had 
examined with competent scholarly assistance, the 
result would have been a work invaluable for ref- 
erence. Instead, her desire to make it as complete 
as possible led her to supplement her notes with 
statements, lists of titles, etc., taken from early 
books by European writers, which can no longer be 
regarded as in any degree dependable, having been 
largely superseded by later works which she did not 
consult and apparently did not know about. Be- 
sides this she often relied upon readings of titles, 
inscriptions, etc., by ill-informed and not well-edu- 
cated Japanese. And to make the matter worse, she 
deliberately ‘“‘refrained from giving the names of 
the publishers” and other information that would 
have made the book vastly more useful to special 
students. Were the sources of the information given 
in each instance it would be possible to form at 
least a rough notion of its reliability. As it is, while 
the book contains a great deal that is not readily 
available elsewhere, no careful student can safely 
accept without verification any of the statements 
made in it, except such as are well-known, and those 
given in the first two chapters. “These chapters are 
of real value. In them Mrs. Brown has made it 
plain that much of the information is the outcome 
of her own researches. For the rest she had the 
help of several eminent scholars, and among them 
the late Mr. M. Wada, chief librarian of the Im- 
perial University Library, and author of an impor- 
tant monograph on the early block books known as 
Sogabon. 
Very truly yours, 
FREDERICK W. GOOKIN. 
321 Linden Street, Winnetka, Illinois. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


WILLIAM BLAKE: His Philosophy and Symbols. 
By S. Foster Damon. Boston and New York: 
Houghton Mifflin Company. 1924. ($10.00.) 


GoL_p AND SILVER JEWELRY AND RELATED Ops- 
jects: Catalogue of Egyptian Antiquities, Num- 
bers 1-160. By Caro“tinE Ransom WILLIAMS. 
New York: The New York Historical Society. 
1924. ($10.00.) 


Historic Watt-Papers: From Their Inception 
to the Introduction of Machinery. By Nancy 
McCLELLAND, with an Introduction by HENrrI 
CLouzor. Philadelphia and London: J. B. Lip- 
pincott. 1924. ($25.00.) 
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STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, 
CIRCULATION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF 
CONGRESS OF AUGUST 24, 1912, 


of Tue Arts, published monthly at New Norksp New \.,-tor 
October 1, 1924. 


State or New York, he 
County oF New York, 7. 


Before me, a Notary Public in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared William A. Robb, who, having 
been duly sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is 
the Business Manager of Tue Arts, and that the following is, to 
the best of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the 
ownership, management (and if a daily paper, the circulation), 
etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above 
caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
section 443 Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
of this form, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man- 
aging editor, and business manager are: 

Publisher—Tue Arts PUBLISHING Corporation, 19 East 59th 
Street, New York City. 

Editor—Forbes Watson, 19 East 59th Street, New York City. 

Managing Editor—Forbes Watson, 19 East 59th Street, New 
York City. 

Business Manager—William A. Robb, 19 East 59th Street, 
New York City. 

2. That the owners are: Ture Arts PupBLIsHING CorRPORATION; 
Forbes Watson, 19 East 59th Street, New York City; Robert 
Laurent, 106 Columbia Heights, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount 
of bonds, mortgages, or other securities are: None. 

4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of 
the owners, stockholders and security holders, if any, contain 
not only the list of stockholders and security holders as they 
appear upon the books of the company, but also in cases where 
the stockholder or security holder appears upon the books of the 
company as trustee or in any other fiduciary relation, the name 
of the person or corporation for whom such trustee is acting, is 
given; also that the said two paragraphs contain statements em- 
bracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to the circum- 
stances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as 
trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that 
of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe 
that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest, 
direct or indirect, in the said stock, bonds, or other securities 


than so stated by him. Witiram A. Ross, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 2nd day of October, 
2 

CHARLES BROCKMAN. 
My commission expires March 30, 1926. 
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The finest work on ornament and peasant art ever | 
published: about 2,000 examples, of all ages and coun- | 
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BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 
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PRIVATE INSTRUCTION 


In drawing, painting and etching. Lessons can be ar- 
ranged for at any time suitable to your convenience. 





For further particulars address 


A. B,, Box 15, Care of Tue Arts 
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(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
Fall Term Now in Session 
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Painting, Perspective, Anatomy, Decorative Design, Applied 
Arts, and Normal Teachers’ Course. Night School, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, seven to ten o’clock. 

Write for catalogue. 
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We guarantee expert service 
in obtaining the paintings you 
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without charge. 
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A GARDEN BOOK 
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AUTUMN AND WINTER 
By Charles Downing Lay 


8° 16 Halftones, 16 Drawings of Garden Details, 
and 16. Planssofs Gardensm anc ce ose eee oo $4.00 


A garden, in this delightful book by a 
distinguished Landscape Architect, may 
be anything from a small village garden 
to a great naturalesque estate. The aim 
of the volume is to put the owner in a 
critical but appreciative frame of mind 
during the season when the garden is least 
showy—to open his eyes to the value of 
design, to the garden as a work of art. 
A unique gift for the person of good taste. 


At All Booksellers 
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ally young long after the period of life generally considered to be old age, that they 

were always interested in the work of the young painters. Renoir, as long as he was 
physically able, frequently went to their exhibitions and often exchanged pictures with them. 
Biographers have put down this point as if it were a strange and unexpected virtue. 

Whereas the truth is, of course, that when the artist has ceased to give thought to what 
the young men of his day are doing, when he begins to adopt that favorite attitude of old 
age and to exclaim, “dear, dear, what are the young coming to?” it is a sure sign that, 
creatively, he has come to the stopping place. At about the time when age arrives at this 
mentally ossified attitude it demands as its prerogative the right to advise the world. 

Age is given the high positions and listened to as if its words were wisdom, and young 
artists rebelling against its lack of receptivity are treated as if they were naughty colts 
instead of men with keener, livelier brains and stronger creative vitality. Experience, 
linked to an artist still growing, may benefit the young, but experience which belongs 
entirely to a man’s past will only help to deaden the efforts of those still young in spirit, 
for when a man has ceased to have new aesthetic experiences he no longer dares to be 
inventive and venturesome enough to be the guide of youth. 

Youth, on the other hand, can always help age. And the man, whatever the actual 
number of his years, who is sympathetic to the efforts of the younger men, can himself 
still be counted among the young. For then he has put himself under the only safe guide 
for art, the guidance of youth. Beware of the old man who wonders what is going to 
happen to art. He may be thirty, forty, or seventy years old. The calendar will not save 
him by showing it to be thirty years since he was born, if mental satisfaction has already 
set in. [ remember being told a few years ago, by a young graduate of the American 
Academy in Rome that “‘all the stuff they are doing in France now is crazy.” I put the 
man then, when he was hardly thirty, in the old man’s class, and nothing he has done 
since would justify him in being taken out of that class. For too long he had been guided 
by spiritual old age (there is nothing spiritually older than the average academy of art), 
for too long he had looked to authority, whose first teaching is to condemn the inventions 
of youth. 

On the other hand, it is not fair to blame age for presenting itself as the safe guide. 
None of us can see why experience which cost us so much to acquire should not be useful 
to the struggling junior. But our experiences are only good for ourselves. They are our 
season ticket marked with our own signature and are not valid if transferred. 

The very fact that age is age makes it an unsafe guide for youth. As applied to the 
life of the artist it has always seemed to me that the artist has a better chance for full 
self-development if he looks for assistance to those younger than himself, to the new 
talent springing up, than if he follows in a docile spirit the footsteps of his seniors. 

It has been said that art can be learned but it cannot be taught. If it can be learned 
at all, except through the lonely struggle with oneself, the learning must come from contact 
with vitality at grips with new difficulties. Art’s difficulties are always new. The problem 


IZ has frequently been pointed out about Renoir and other artists, who remained spiritu- 


that is solved is no longer a problem, and the artist who has solved all his problems is 
no fit guide for anyone who is still in the thick of the fight. Ultimately there is no such 
thing as a ‘“‘safe guide,” either in youth or in age. And anyone who can take safety first 
for his motto is finished from the start. 

Every path is full of danger for inexperience. Nevertheless inexperience is not the 
worst thing in the world, neither is a mistake, but to allow oneself to become petrified in 
correctness perhaps is the worst thing in the world. Youth may not be right but it is 
better to be wrong and alive than right and dead. 

It is not years that make age, but the hardening of the arteries of the soul. Artists 
often have a flexibility of mind that keeps their art fresh even when in years they have 
arrived at an advanced age. Such artists, in addition to having a perennial spring of 
vitality within themselves, have probably always kept in contact with youth. 
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SCENE I: 





EDWARD REX 
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Edward the Confessor in his Palace charges Harold to go to announce to William that he is named heir to 


England’s throne 


Peete pA OX TAPES TRY 


By HELEN W. HENDERSON 


HERE is a rich little corner of France which 
lies most accessibly upon the direct route of 
the Paris-Cherbourg Express. Perhaps for that 
very reason it is less explored by tourists than many 
less conveniently situated yet not more interesting 
sections. When, after the fatigue and excitement of 
the crossing, transatlantic visitors arrive at Cher- 
bourg, their one idea is to achieve the grand destina- 
tion—to get to Paris; when, headed for an ocean 
liner, travelers leave Paris, they are usually sated 
with sightseeing, encumbered with luggage, and very 
often at the end of their time and money; besides, 
once having fixed their minds upon departure, they 
intensely dislike to make stops en route. 
So Bayeux and Caen and Falaise, despite their 
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extraordinary interest, especially for Anglo-Saxons, 
not to mention a dozen other smaller places, get 
neglected or put aside for “‘one of these days’ when 
the state of mind will be more in tune with such 
leisurely rambling as Normandy invites. The boat 
train whizzes past and on through this delightful 
and most historic bit of northwestern France intent 
upon its destination, while its passengers finger their 
new money, take stock of their French words, ex- 
change advice about hotels, if they are traveling 
towards the metropolis; or if bound for the return 
voyage, ruefully examine exhausted pocketbooks and 
worry over the declaration of “that fur coat’ and 
similar trifles which assume immense importance at 
such times. 


SCENE 2 


Meanwhile, if it be spring, there may be app'c- 
trees in blossom—for this is a cider country—and 
here and there, across the handsome orchards, some 
massive, dominating stone structure rises impres- 
sively above a dwarfed town, whose quaint dwell- 
ings are grouped within its immense ecclesiastical 
shadow. It’s indeed a pity not to be looking out 
of the window and watching for the blunt towers 
of the Abbaye aux Dames, at Caen, or for the 
pointed spires of Notre Dame of Bayeux. Falaise 
lies off the main line, by a detour fromm Caen and 
so from the train one sees nothing of the castle 
which marks the birthplace of William the Con- 
queror. 

Tourists do come, of course—comparatively few 
Americans, many English, and quantities of French 
motorists, the last named speeding through on pleas- 
ure or business bent, and having a look at the most 
famous sights along the way as in duty bound, while 
the English visitors will probably have cycled over 
from some neighboring seaside place, such as Port- 
en-Bessin or Arromanches, within easy reach of 
Bayeux, or may be putting up for a few days at 
one of the sisterhoods of this region, where pension 
rates, considering the exchange, are still almost at 
pre-war figures. But such as these scarcely color 
the towns. Their passage is brief. Little trains of 
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THE BAYEUX TAPS 
Harold sets forth for Bosham, where he is to embark. Arriving at Bosham, enter the church to confide their enterprise 
to God and ask blessing upon it. 


them stray through the museums, flit across the par- 
vis of the cathedral, patronize the picture post-card 
stands, turn up, perhaps, at the table d’hote and 
disappear as abruptly and as mysteriously as they 
came. Bayeux takes little count of them, its sights 
are free; at Caen they are lost in the larger popu- 
lation. 

The “Bayeux Tapestry” has been the goal of 
many an expedition into picturesque Normandy, and 
had long been on my list of projected tours when I 
finally “got round” to it last September. I am fond 
of sightseeing out of season, and when at last I 
managed to work in Bayeux, between a sojourn at 
Honfleur and a return to Paris, the equinoctial gales 
of a particularly stormy autumn had pretty well 
driven everybody—that is to say, every tourist body 
—but myself back to cover. ‘Torrential rains had 
made a fiasco of the sojourn at Honfleur, and one 
had not been sorry when the closing of the Ferme 
Saint-Siméon had turned one out with every excuse 
for following the open road. 

The way from Honfleur to Bayeux to the motor- 
less is long and complicated. A motor, or a cycle, 
would follow the coast directly in a westerly direc- 
tion through ‘Trouville, Deauville, Villiers-sur- 
Mer, Dives, etc., to a point about seven kilometres 
from Bayeux, and thence inland to the town. But 
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Harold prepares to embark. The travellers dine together, drinking from large horns. 


one less luxuriously or practically equipped for travel 
must rise early, catch the “omnibus” train to Pont 
lEveque for Lisieux, and wait at Lisieux for the 
Paris-Cherbourg Express to come along. 


At Lisieux, which was a walled city in the time 
of Julius Cesar, the wait, though long enough to 
try the patience, is not long enough to permit of an 
excursion into the town—famous for its timbered 
houses, its overhanging streets—this, unless one 
wishes to spend the night there, must be reserved 
for another occasion: the Cherbourg train is coming 
at last, announced by the incessant ringing of an 
electric bell, and there will be brisk competition for 
the few available seats. There are stops at both 
Caen and Bayeux, but as we are in William the 
Conqueror’s country, I think interest is best whetted 
by going directly on to Bayeux to see the tapestry 
which so vividly pictures the Norman Conquest. 


Bayeux. I am trying to think to what small 
American city I can compare it in order to give in 
a word the impression of the littleness of this sec- 
ond chief city in the department of Calvados. It 
is perhaps as big as ‘‘Gopher Prairie,” but it lacks 
the enterprise of that bustling metropolis; yet, with 
a population only one-fifth as great as that of Lan- 
caster, Pennsylvania, Bayeux is possibly as old as 
our race and certainly older than the records of our 
religion. 


From the railroad station, which is about half a 
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mile out of the town, two routes open towards the 
city—the right-hand one leads to the commercial 
Bayeux—for Bayeux in its quiet way is a center of 
rural industry, exporting much butter, while its 
main street is well lined with shops of all kinds: 
the left-hand road makes for the aristocratic old 
town, and a vey few minutes’ walk through level 
country brings the traveler into touch with the great 
cathedral—the most beautiful of a multitude of 
Norman-Gothic churches in this part of France. 


I took the only omnibus I saw at the station and 
confiding my destination to the judgment of the 
driver, was rattled along the right-hand road, across 
a sluggish little river, along the commercial part of 
the main street, and, by an abrupt turn between two 
shops, into an old-fashioned courtyard before an 
unpromising looking inn. Here, however, I was 
welcomed hospitably and shown into a very clean 
room in one of the separate pavilions which sur. 
rounded the courtyard. The dinner was the typical 
provincial table d’hote, served at a long general 
table crowded with commercial travelers, all drink- 
ing cider—the boisson du pays—which was provided 
ad libitum as a matter of course. 

My dinner eaten, I hastened to make use of the 
remaining streaks of twilight to see the cathedral, 
which was quite in eclipse from my hostelry, lying 
at the other end of the town, or, rather in the center 
of what I afterwards found to be the “right” quar- 
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Harold is at sea. His party occupy a large boat, towing a smaller one 


ter. I was put straight on this point by the first 
person with whom I held conversation—a woman 
who kept a little curiosity shop just outside the front 
of the cathedral. She was as frankly curious as her 
wares and lost no time nor wasted finesse in extract- 
ing from me all my little history. I must not stop 
at the hostelry, she said, even for the night, if it 
could be avoided, but betake myself like “‘all the 
world” to the Hotel du Luxembourg, which I would 
find less expensive, as well as better than my pres- 
ent choice, or else I must go to les seurs, who took 
what the English I think would call “paying guests” 
at a low price, but on condition that a stop of sev- 
eral days was made. I never found this pension, 
but I encountered next day a pair of angular Eng- 
lish ladies in shapeless tweed costumes, pottering 
about with an air of leisure, whom I suspected of 
enjoying the restrictions of this retreat; neither did 
I leave my hostelry until next morning, and then 
not to better myself as much as had been promised, 
not only by the curio shop lady, but by a strange 
little old woman who minded what I took to be the 
bookshop of Bayeux, and who was as unblushingly 
curious as the other and as prodigal of advice to 
tourists. 

The best thing about the “best hotel” in Bayeux 
was its garden—terraced and walled and quite in- 
visible from the street. It was filled with roses, 
chrysanthemums, heliotrope, and pear trees, and 
there were bouquets with little round iron tables 
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and chairs in which I had breakfast, cheered by a 
most glorious view of the towers of the cathedral. 
My room, too, had a similar view, overlooking the 
garden, and this, together with the bells of the 
cathedral sounding the hours and the quarters, did 
much to compensate for the gloom of cold, bare 
stairways, and long, empty corridors in bad repair 
which stood between my sanctum and escape into 
the street. Like the hostelry, this hotel was kept 
going by commercial travelers: one heard the 
“boots” knocking them up in the morning for the 
early trains, and in the evening a fresh lot appeared 
at the long table d’héte, ate solemnly of the sub- 
stantial fare, made free of the cider, and disappeared 
again as though they had never been. 

The view one had of the cathedral on the first 
night more than confirmed reports as to its magnifi- 
cence. Remarkable for its two tall, stern, Gothic 
spires—twin steeples, sharply pointed, built of stone 
—surmounting Norman towers of the most massive 
stateliness, the cathedral in the gathering autumnal 
dusk filled the eye with a sense of vertiginous height 
supported by a prodigality of spreading buttresses. 
I faced it squarely at first and caught the full effect 
of its somewhat grim western facade. The church 
is built on sloping ground, which accident contrib- 
utes greatly to its dignity and appearance of upward 
spring. The approach from the rear, by a fairly 
steep ascent, brings one upon its most impressive 
aspect and from below the impression of slenderness 
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The winds drive Harold into the domain of Count Guy, of Ponthieu 


and height, despite its immense weight of stone, is 
enhanced, and the chevet, with its graceful turrets, 
one of the most beautiful examples of early Gothic 
in France, commanded attention. The old buildings 
of the Episcopal palace of earlier times (now serv- 
ing municipal uses) are separated from the north 
side of the cathedral by a wide courtyard, and this 
area is completely filled with the spreading branches 
of a magnificent plane-tree, planted in the first year 
of the Revolution. ‘This tree completely sheltered 
from rough winds by its architectural shield seems 
never to have lost a twig, and stands as a gorgeous 
bouquet of foliage in the center of this happy en- 
closure, the pride of Bayeux. 


The interior of the cathedral and some splendid 
rooms of the palace, which are shown upon applica- 
tion to the guardian, had to be left till morning, 
together with the real object of quest—the Tapis- 
serie de la Reine Mathilde. I set about discovering 
this relic as soon as I had made the recommended 
removal. ‘The tapisserie advertised itself by means 
of sets and selections of postcards throughout the 
main street, at the general bazaar, at the bookshop, 
at the stationer’s, and on various stalls and in divers 
windows. Besides this, the municipality, to fore- 
stall tiresome questions, had posted notices and ar- 
rows indicating the way; so following these I found 
myself again before the cathedral, but on the op- 
posite side, from the courtyard and the plane-tree, 
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in the rue de I’Evéché, and finally was admitted by 
a small door in a garden wall, opening upon a grace- 
ful terrace, behind which stood a very beautiful 
little eighteenth century building, a more modern, 
but again discarded residence of the archbishop of 
Bayeux. The house is wide and shallow, and the 
honor room on the first floor, in which the tapestry 
is installed, occupies all of its depth and more than 
half its width, so that it has many large windows 
which open to the floor, in the French fashion, and 
let in floods of sunshine and abundant light. These 
windows give occupation to the concierge and his 
family, who take turns in mounting guard over the 
treasure and seem to derive (especially the younger 
members) immense satisfaction from the noisy ad- 
justing of the heavy wooden shutters to keep out the 
direct rays of the sun. 

The first thing which strikes the visitor is the 
great length of the tapestry, which now, hermet- 
ically sealed between glass, makes twice the round 
of the room in an unbroken series of cases, or rather 
in one double case, prolonged to the required num- 
ber of feet and inches. The canvas is carried round 
the outside and then round the inside space, so that 
every part of it is open to inspection in a continuous 
and unbroken picture. 

Together with this impression comes a stronger 
shock of surprise at the vivid, living quality of the 
panorama. Centuries—nine centuries—seem_ to 
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Guy, mounted, conducts his prisoner (Harold) to Beaurin. Both Guy and Harold are shown with the hawk at the 


wrist. 





SEC ENG E10 THE BAYEUX- TAPE Stee 
William, Duke of Normandy, informed of the message of Edward the Confessor, sends emissaries to the Count of 


Ponthieu asking him to release Harold. 
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A messenger comes to seek William in his castle at Rouen, to inform him of the imprisonment of Harold. 


drop out. Not only has the beautiful whiteness of 
the linen band upon which the story is worked 
resisted practically all the ravages of time; not only 
have the bright worsteds held the vigor of their col- 
oring; the spirit of the picture itself is modern and 
the personages of the story with their action are 
brought up from the remote past to the actual pres- 
ent, as though seen through a powerful glass. 

The Bayeux Tapestry represents one of the great- 
est expeditions which were ever undertaken—the 
Conquest of England in 1066 by William the Bas- 
tard, Duke of Normandy, who afterwards changed 
his surname to that of Conqueror. It differs from 
most of the pictorial representations of the life of 
the early Middle Ages, which have come down to 
us, in that it records a capital episode, rceords faith- 
fully and thoroughly one of the half-dozen acts 
essential to the remaking of Europe—hence its im- 
mense documentary importance. 

Though the date of the work is not certain 
seems fairly sure that it was produced within the 
lifetime of men who could remember the invaders 
of England, if it is not, indeed, contemporary with 
the invasion itself and produced under the direction 
of those who took part in the expedition. 

The local tradition, which no learned treatise 
(and there have been many offered in opposition 
to current belief), has shaken, attributes its inspira- 
tion and workmanship to the wife of William the 
Conqueror, the Queen Mathilde herself. Tradition 
asserts that this princess, aided by the ladies of her 
court, here traced the course of the Conquest; and 
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writers have not scrupled to describe the scene in 
which Matilda of Flanders, Duchess of Normandy, 
Queen of England, and wife of the Conqueror, sur- 
rounded and assisted by her ladies, devotes herself 
passionately to embroidering for posterity the heroic 
deeds of her lord; and Matilda, stitching upon her 
band of coarse linen has been compared to Homer’s 
Helen, tracing upon canvas the exploits of the Tro- 
jans and the Greeks at Troy. 

Whether it be indeed the work of Matilda and 
her women or whether a contemporaneous work 
executed by order of Bishop Odo (half brother of 
William the Conqueror), made for his cathedral 
expressly, can now be only a matter of conjecture. 
The Tapisserie de la Reine Mathilde it will al- 
ways be called, despite the fact that it is not a tapes- 
try, and that it may be of slightly later date than 
the life of the queen. 

A seamless bank of linen, 231 feet long by about 
20 inches wide, it is embroidered in worsteds of 
eight colors (dark and light blue, dark and light 
green, red, yellow, black, and dove color) with 72 
scenes, each named in Latin by the designer, repre- 
senting the Norman Conquest. ‘The story begins 
with a scene in which Edward the Confessor, seated 
in his palace of Westminster, on a cushioned throne, 
his feet resting upon a footstool, charges his brother- 
in-law, Harold, with a commission to go and an- 
nounce to William the Bastard (afterwards the 
Conqueror) that he has been named successor to the 
throne of England. 

Throughout the action of the drama which ensues 





SCENE 19 
William’s Army attacks Dinan 


and which is depicted with 623 human figures, 202 
horses and mules, 55 dogs, and 505 other animals, 
we get frequent representations of the principal 
actors—Edward the Confessor, Harold, William, 
and Odo, the warlike Bishop of Bayeux. There are 
lively scenes of departure and arrival, of boats at 
sea, of feasts on land. The theatre shifts from Bos- 
ham, a little port in Sussex, whence Harold in hunt- 
ing costume, his falcon on his wrist, departs upon 
his mission of trust, to France, where we are intro- 
duced to the ducal domain of Guy, of Ponthieu; to 
Beaurin, where Harold is imprisoned; to William’s 
chateau at Rouen; to Dinan, etc., etc. We are 
present at the death and interment of Edward the 
Confessor—or, rather, for the historian has trans- 
posed the order of these events, at his interment and 
death—we witness the coronation of Harold, and 
the series ends with the Battle of Hastings and the 
flight of the English, with the death of Harold and 


his companions. 


A general likeness is preserved throughout the 
tapestry, both in the case of William and Harold. 
Edward, in the first picture, sits in a kingly attitude, 
wears a crown ornamented with the fleur de lys 
holds a sceptre terminating in the same device. 
He is giving law to his subjects. Harold and his 
companions stand in the royal presence, partly out 
of reverence for their sovereign and partly to indi- 
cate their readiness to depart on the instant to exe- 
cute the royal behests to which they are paying ear- 
nest attention. 


The design of the tapestry seems to have been 
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traced in red crayon and under a superficial naivete 
conceals surprising cleverness and remarkable fidel- 
ity of observation. The figures of the chief person- 
ages are extraordinary in their adherence to fact 
in the working out of details. The hands are full 
of expression, the eyes (often light blue) are ani- 
mated and significant. Costumes change according 
to circumstances. Harold appears first in hunting 
costume, wearing a moustache; afterwards he shaves 
his lip and wears a coat of mail. Odo is recogniz- 
able by his tonsure. 


When William decided to seize the English 
crown he took counsel with his friends and with the 
Norman barons and finally won over all to his 
standard. The scheme was broadcast and became a 
popular movement in Normandy. We see in the 
tapestry how trees were felled, ships built, then 
dragged with infinite labor to the water’s edge and 
launched, there to wait a fair south wind to waft 
them across to England. At length, after the perils 
of the voyage were over, the fleet arrived at Peven- 
sey Bay, near Hastings; men and horses disembark, 
the knights don their coats of mail with which to 
terrify the ill-armed Saxons. The Normans, hun- 
gry after their sea trip, go foraging for food, cap- 
ture sheep and cattle, cook a meal, refresh them- 
selves, and then make their way to Hastings, where 
they throw up earthworks and prepare for the 
battle. 


The final event of the tapestry is the Battle of 
Hastings. It occupies the last twenty-odd scenes 
of the canvas, beginning with the setting fire to a 
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William commands the construction of a fleet to cross over to England. 


house—the first act of war. After this the action 
becomes more exciting, and we get many scenes filled 
with advancing and charging horsemen all armor- 
clad, moving more and more swiftly until dead and 
wounded men and horses begin to fill up the fore- 
ground, lying at the feet of warriors armed with 
lances, shields, and battle axes. Finally, a terrible 
scene of carnage in which the French and English 
all pell-mell and horses are thrown upon their 
heads in wildest confusion. 

After this Odo, the Bishop of Bayeux, rallies 
William’s soldiers; William raises his visor to show 
his face to his soldiers, who believe him dead. Then 
Harold is killed. In this panel he is shown twice; 
first standing near his standard, pulling from his 
face the arrow which has struck him, next cut down 
by a mounted horseman, who strikes him on the 
thigh with a sword. 

The last two panels show the breaking of ranks 
and the flight of the English. Here the story ends 
with some abruptness without the border, which is 
carried around the side of the opening scene. From 
this it has been argued that the tapestry was left 
unfinished, but as this end has been badly frayed, 
owing to rough handling, it may be that the finish- 
ing border was destroyed. As it stands, it exactly 
fits the length of the walls of the nave of the cathe- 
dral, about which it used to be hung, which would 
seem to be an argument in favor of its finished state. 

This immensely important relic, “the noblest 
monument in the world relating to our English his- 
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tory,” as William Stukely described it in 1746, was 
for centuries unknown outside of Bayeux. It be- 
longed to the cathedral and was kept in a press in 
one of the chapels. Before the Revolution of 1789 
it was a custom, dating back probably to its origin, 
to bring the relic out on great occasions and hang it 
about the walls of the nave. ‘This solemn and 
periodic exhibition kept alive the traditions concern- 
ing its history. 

The first known mention of the Bayeux ‘Tapestry 
occurs in an inventory of the ornaments belonging 
to Notre Dame, made in the year 1476. Here it 
is described : 

“Trem une tente tres-longue et étroite, de telle a 
broderie de ymages et escripteaulx faisans represen- 
tation de la conqueste d’Angleterre, laquelle est 
tendue environ la nief de l’église, le jour et par 
octaves des reliques.” 

It was known to the inhabitants of Bayeux as 
Toilette du duc Guillaume, and remained purely 
local until 1724, when an illuminated drawing of 
a part of it chanced to fall into the hands of one 
Lancelot, an antiquary, who prepared and read be- 
fore the Académie a learned paper upon it. Though 
he saw at once that the drawing was many cen- 
turies old, he had no suspicion of its origin, think- 
ing it might be from a bas-relief, a painting, or a 
window. From this the attention of Pére Mont- 
faucon, the celebrated antiquarian, was attracted 
to the drawing, and it was due to his zeal that its 
source was traced. Montfaucon introduced it in 
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Here Duke William orders ships to be built. Foresters cut trees and... 


his great book in historic monuments of the French 
Monarchy, and so the tapestry began gradually to 
become famous. 

Famous but not safe, for in 1792, when the 
Bayeux volunteers needed a covering for a military 
wagon, the toilette du duc Guillaume was all but 
pressed into service, and was only rescued through 
the public spirit of a citizen who rushed off to pur- 
chase a substitute and carried the precious relic to 
his own study to await more peaceful times. In 
1803 Napoléon exhibited the tapestry in the Louvre, 
and the following year it passed to the custody of 
the city of Bayeux, and was shown to visitors by 
being rolled from one cylinder to another across a 
table, and it was probably at this time that a small 
piece was cut from the border, finding its way ulti- 
mately into the South Kensington Museum, and by 
them restored to Bayeux. 

It was not until 1842 that the tapestry was 
mounted in a permanent fashion. At this time the 
librarian of Bayeux had the linen lined and, guided 
by the holes made by the queen’s needles and by 
the bits of wool that remained, restored certain 
fragments—particularly at the two ends, which had 
suffered most. Then it was placed in one of the 
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rooms of the library until 1912, when the city voted 
to its use the salle d’honneur of the old Episcopal 
palace. 

During my sojourn in Bayeux the little old 
woman of the bookshop constituted herself my guide, 
philosopher and friend. As all my comings and 
goings led me past her shop in the main street and 
she was always seated in the doorway, we had many 
conversations, ending in many purchases on my part 
of books of doubtful utility. She was extraordina- 
rily jealous if a penny were spent elsewhere, and 
though I suspected her of swindling me, I found 
myself dodging home by back streets if I had any- 
thing under my arm, for her sense of personal injury 
was so great that I dared not face her with my in- 
fidelity in evidence. She had a way of effecting a 
sale as though conferring a favor upon the buyer, 
and unscrupulously pushed forward the books which 
brought to the shop the greatest bénéfice. As I was 
leaving Bayeux she thrust upon me /’Echo de Paris 
and the Bayeux daily paper to read on the train, 
charging me roundly for them on the plea of having 
no change for my note. When I opened them in 
the train on my way to Paris I discovered that they 
were stale by the matter of a week or more! 
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SCENE 35 
Carpenters commence to join the planks while the finished vessels are drawn toward the sea 
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The horsemen mount and set out for Hastings to gain provisions 
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EUGENE SPEICHER 


PAINTER AND ARTIST 


By VIRGIL BARKER 


L 


HE layman, for whom art is properly both an 

intensification and an enlargement of life, 
will often discover helps to appreciation in writings 
remote from the field of art criticism. Indeed, 
ideas so chanced upon may prove to be more help- 
ful than those which make up the professional 
critic’s often shop-worn stock in trade. Since they 
originate in different spheres of thought from that 
concerned directly with art, the precise nature of 
their helpfulness is very likely to consist in exposing 
something fundamental which exists in common 
between art and other manifestations of man’s cre- 
ativeness. The importance of this lies in its tenden- 
cy to efface the long-standing misconception of art 
as an isolated and irresponsible activity which, com- 
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mencing in the last century with the artists them- 
selves as a measure of self-defense in the midst of 
an uncomprehending civilization, as a sort of ration- 
alization of an inferiority complex, soon filtered so 
thoroughly into the popular consciousness that its 
eradication is yet far from accomplished. 


Such is the general service performed by the 
following remarkable passage in A. N. Whitehead’s 
“The Organization of Thought” :— 


“Finally, there should grow the most austere of 
all mental qualities: I mean the sense for style. 
It is an esthetic sense, based on admiration for the 
direct attainment of a foreseen end, simply and 
without waste. Style in art, style in literature, style 
in science, style in logic, style in practical execution 
have fundamentally the same esthetic qualities, 


namely, attainment and restraint. ‘The love ot a 
subject in and for itself, where there is not the 
sleepy pleasure of pacing a mental quarter- 
deck, is the love of style as manifested in that 
subject. Style, in its finest sense, is the 
last acquirement of the educated mind; it is also 
the most useful. The administrator with a sense 
for style hates waste; the engineer with a sense for 
style economizes his material; the artizan with a 
sense for style prefers good work. Style is the ul- 
timate morality of mind. But above style and above 
knowledge there is something, a vague shape like 
fate above the Greek gods. That something 1s 
power. Style is the fashioning of power, the re- 
straining of power.” 

The more immediate and specific service per- 
formed by the foregoing quotation is the way in 
which it illuminates the work and reveals the sig- 
nificance of the painter-artist, Eugene Speicher. For 
Speicher, one of the few who have contrived a 
style in the lofty sense or small, shows how easy it 
is for any painter to acquire a mannerism and how 
difficult to evolve a style. The former is just a more 
or less reliable trade-mark for one form of mer- 
chandise; the latter in its dual capacity of variety 
and consistency is the living incarnation of a de- 
veloped and developing personality. 


Ii. 


The drawings of a painter or sculptor often show 
what may be deliberately or inadvertently obscured 
in the completed works; they may even display ad- 
mirable qualities that are actually lost in the latter. 
In their spontaneity, in their very incompleteness, 
they are by that much closer to the artist’s first 
conception—a circumstance which, in not a few 
instances, gives to them a greater zsthetic value 
than the more ambitious attempts to realize the 
same images at one further removed. In any case, 
correctly interpreted, drawings offer the surest pos- 
sible insight into the workings of their maker’s 
mind. 

To examine Speicher’s drawings is to recognize 
first of all that they are not the self-conscious and 
mincing productions of a small mentality. They 
are not laboriously stippled into that trivial com- 
pleteness which spells boredom. They have not the 
petty perfections that constrain what should be alive 
into something “icily regular, faultily faultless, 
splendidly null.” 

Rather are they the honest searchings of a genuine 
artist after living qualities. There can be dainti- 
ness of detail, as in the flower drawing, but none 
of that trifling with inexpressive minutia which be- 
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speaks a lazy brain and eye. There can be sensi- 
tiveness to textures, as is everywhere visible, but 
nowhere that excess of sensibility to mere surfaces 
which bespeaks a valetudinarian art. Always there 
is strength, but never brutality; always there is 
power, but never power out of control. 

Here, in their vitality, is the prime worth of 
these drawings. Their boldness of stroke witnesses 
to a driving after the big aspects, after the broad 
massing which subordinates or omits in order to 
sweep everything together into a unified whole. 
The fact that they were done on cameo paper, 
which permits of no concealment or erasure, only 
emphasizes the artistic integrity of their creator. 
His large way of seeing, his amplitude of rendering, 
afford a satisfaction correspondingly deep. His 
drawings are both first-rate of their kind and of the 
best possible kind. 

A like strength in handling, a like seizure of es- 
sentials, is not beyond certain other contemporaries 
in their first vivid approximations to their con- 
ceptions. In fact, the vigorous virtues are at pres- 
ent so much in vogue that some established repu- 
tations are based upon them alone. ‘The painters 
in question content themselves almost exclusively 
with producing good drawings in pigment. They 
give the principal planes as economically as they 
can; they reduce the problems of design as far 
as possible by simple elimination; they may 
elaborate the most important (and _ relatively 
small) area beyond its surroundings, but hardly 
beyond what is suitable to a good drawing. 
In refusing to push their canvases much further 
than a sketch, they oftentimes preserve a freshness 
and liveliness which, to be sure, are enjoyable enough 
up to a certain point; but at the same time they 
inevitably fall short of the greater things possible to 
the medium which they limit thus arbitrarily. 

Complete faithfulness to that medium not only 
permits but requires virtues which can not be pre- 
sent in a drawing that is equally true to its own 
nature. The latter must undergo development and 
fine adjustment in the course of being translated 
into the more complicated means of expression ; and 
the problem of the complete painter might almost 
be summed up as the problem of retaining the vig- 
orous virtues of the one sort of utterance while 
adding the patient ones of the other. One of the 
most convincing indications of Speicher’s importance 
is precisely that he does retain the large and sum- 
mary: truths of his own drawings through all the 
elaboration of statement proper to oil paint. In 
short, his work is marked by a notable mastery of 
the medium. 





GIRL IN YELLOW (1920) EUGENE SPEICHER 
Courtesy of Mrs. Harry Payne Whitney 
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This has not always been so; Speicher did not 
start his career with the handicap of any precocious 
flourishing of oil paint before the eyes of a startled 
world. Certain of his early productions keep one 
too conscious of the medium because, apparently, he 
had not then mastered it to the point of using it 
freely. But this difficulty has now been long sur- 
mounted, and one of the outstanding characteristics 
of the later work is its technical self-possession. In 
this matter photographs and half-tone reproductions 
are unjust to the originals because they tend to ac- 
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centuate the pigmental surface unduly. However, 
good painting is not obliged to adulterate its own 
virtues for the sake of appearing well in mechanical 
reproductions, and an unavoidable appearance of 
paintiness in the latter will not obstruct eyes ac- 
customed to translate their signs back into their 
original language. In the presence of Speicher’s 
actual pictures one always knows he is working in 
paint because he never attempts anything which the 
nature of the stuff does not permit; but there is 
never any vulgar exhibition of mere facility. Too 
much emphasis on the medium is almost as bad as 
too little regard for its real character, and between 
the two extremes there is a comparatively narrow 
range in which the mind can move unhampered by 
an exaggerated consciousness of the material. With- 
in this range Speicher the technician manages fe- 
licitously. He enjoys his technical meal; but his 
is the gusto of the gourmet rather than the greedi- 
ness of the glutton. 

His ability to think in paint manifests itself equal- 
ly in his handling of color and in his handling of 
form. 

Speicher’s conception of color has reference to 
the canvas as a whole. It is something born of 
right relationships between the various colors which 
it contains. He requires comparatively few colors 
to bring about color; his skill as a colorist consists 
in weaving the former into a finely consistent color- 
mass. When that has been accomplished, the altera- 
tion of any specific color area within the mass will 
make itself felt in a jarring relationship to the 
whole and a consequent destruction of the mass- 
unity. ‘The process of producing color out of colors 
in a painting is analogous to the process of produc- 
ing music out of sounds with an orchestra; the 
sound-mass must be one harmonious whole in which 
the sounds produced by the various instruments are 
merged. ‘The result in each case is something more 
than a mere assemblage of details, just as the human 
personality is something more than a mere conglom- 
eration of cells. ‘The great thing—the personality, 
the sound-mass, the color-mass—is dependent upon 
its elements functioning properly; but that very 
function-together to those elements brings into being 
a life which seems to be more than the mere sun of 
themselves. 

Speicher’s conception of form is as modern— 
which, by the way, does not mean modernistic—as 
his conception of color. As he found by doing it, 
to paint the light and shade only is to disregard and 
oftentimes to conceal the form. But the presence 
of form in a painting is more important to the mind 
than the presence of atmospheric effects can be to 


the eye; or, rather, it is more important for paint- 
ing to appeal to the mind as a whole through the 
realization of form than to the sense of sight exclu- 
sively by the rendering of atmosphere. It is a ques- 
tion of a more complete kind of satisfaction; and, in 
order to secure that stronger pulling-power in his 
work, Speicher goes deeper than the surface aspect 
of form, which so often plays false to form itself. 
To adopt the Emersonian phraseology, he becomes 
the form he paints. It is almost the difference be- 
tween the passive and the active minds, for the mere 
perception of natural effects involves a far less de- 
gree of activity than the apprehension of the in- 
wardness of an object external to one’s self. And 
this sort of mental taking hold of the ins and outs 
of form is the necessary preliminary to realizing 
the form itself on the flat surface of a canvas by 
means of pigment; the nature of the stuff itself re- 
quires that the painter must be more than an eye 
and a hand if he is to afford others more than a 
partial and therefore quickly exhausted experience. 


IV 


In being thus comprehensively true to his medium, 
Speicher fulfills the first condition for the conquest 
of style—a condition implied all through the pas- 
sage previously quoted from Whitehead. But there 
are two further conditions specifically designated in 
that passage which must also be applied to this 
painter’s product. 

Whitehead speaks of “the direct attainment of a 
foreseen end, simply and without waste’; and there 
could hardly be a better description in as few words 
of Speicher’s way of working. When he commences 
a painting he knows in advance what he wants to 
accomplish; he paints his pictures in his head before 
he begins the actual manual labor. 

This is not to say that work on it thenceforward 
is a matter of purely mechanical execution, any more 
than the conception of the picture was originally a 
matter of purely mathematical relationship. It did 
not happen to be germane to the point that White- 
head was making thus to distinguish a work of art 
(including a work of art in literature) from the 
other categories there linked with it; but the dis- 
tinction must now be emphasized that a work of 
art does more than fulfill a function—it exists with 
a life of its own. ‘Therefore, it is that a work of 
art can never be turned out by rules, but must be 
born. Birth necessitates gestation, and gestation is 
an affair of development which cannot be hurried 
without impairing the life involved and into which 
enters the element of chance that plays so large a 
part in all life. Just as there is no mechanical test 
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of the correctness of a work of art when it is done, 
just as the real test is simply whether it feels right; 
so the best guidance in the creation of it is the guid- 
ance of feeling. Consequently, Speicher, to come 
back to him, finds that he must make changes, some- 
times many, in the course of fully realizing his ideas; 
each canvas is to him a live thing which develops 
under his hand, so to speak, in accordance with its 
own nature. 

When at the last a picture comes forth fully alive, 
it is because every form in it is a definite and irre- 
movable contribution to the rhythmic whole. In 
order to maintain that clarity which is essential to 
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the life of any design, the forms within it must be 
organized with due regard for their relative impor- 
tance. “This means that when two forms meet, one 
must have the right of way, something like what 
must be the case with traffic; else the result will 
be only a tangled confusion. Moreover, in order to 
be alive at all, the design must permit a certain give- 
and-take between its forms. Even in making a 
locomotive allowance is made for strain and stress; 
to screw all its parts rigidly together would be to 
destroy its functioning power. Similarly, to lock 
all the forms in a painting together in a brittle- 
edged, picture-puzzle-like tightness is to destroy 
their functioning power and so to deny life to the 
design as a whole. 

Through the greater part of all this elaborating 
and refining process, Speicher is the conscious artist, 
fully aware of what he does and why. But when- 
ever the goal of a living picture is reached some- 
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thing happens which he does not pretend to explain. 
To an outsider that appears to be the logical result 
of the previous endeavors, the sign and surety that 
they have been well done. Elie Faure has suggested 
that “. -. . . intuition 1s only7a fame spurung 
forth at a point of contact of an infinity of previous 
analyses and of accumulated reasoning. . . .” 
(Modern Art: p. xxi.) So is Speicher’s ‘“some- 
thing,” that accession of skill and vitality which 
makes things come right and satisfies his instinct for 
life, the natural result of the preceding attacks upon 
the problem in hand. 


Incidentally, this something which eludes precise 
description happens to be absolutely necessary to all 
fine artistic achievement. It is, according to White- 
head, the final evidence of style. ‘Style is the fash- 
ioning of power,” and the source of power for the 
artist is found in direct contact with the life of 
nature. Io make that contact—whether through a 
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professional model or through one who sits for a 
portrait, whether through a bunch of flowers or a 
landscape—it is the fundamental problem of the 
artist. [he technical problems of painting are of 
no great importance in themselves; no solution of 
them, however dazzlingly facile or prosaically thor- 
ough, avails anything unless at the same time it is 
a distillation of the painter’s own life and all the 
life he can absorb from “‘nature’s old felicities.”’ 


V 


It stands to reason that the sort of artist who 
can approve the trend of the preceding comments 
will not be interested in abstraction for its own 
sake. Nor is Speicher so interested. He is inter- 
ested in penetrating into the life of nature as it is 
embodied in a specific object or scene or person. 
For him a good model is one that starts his wheels 
working by firing him with the wonder of living 
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nature and inciting him with the desire to make his 
conception of it come alive on his canvas. 

His flower subjects are in no wise plodding copies 
of the objects from which he worked ; the latter sim- 
ply suggested to him a color theme which he worked 
out with a palette of orchestral fullness. By keep- 
ing a balance as in nature between the cold and the 
warm colors, by not overdoing the brasses, he rea- 
lized the buoyancy and vibrancy of life. Note how 
in one of them the black-and-white pitcher acts as 
a rest in music to give relief from the activity of the 
color in the blossoms above. 

Speicher’s landscapes are sensibly small in size. 
Our professional landscape painters work over-large 
as a rule; it seems to be almost a point of honor with 
them to make pictures on a scale that will demand 
the principal positions in the large exhibitions. 
Thus, they forego two advantages—the suggestive 
power of concentration and physical suitability to 
the constricted quarters of modern life. The latter 


is an economic factor which is already making itself 
felt in all forms of commercial production, even in 
the painting of the typical American landscape. 
Meanwhile, Speicher, for one, is availing himself of 
the esthetic gain first named; and his landscapes are 
intimate things to live with in no anxiety, lest their 
suggestiveness be exhausted. One must live with his 
landscape fully to appreciate these qualities. 

For instance, consider how the West Wind satis- 
fies more senses than the sight. The painter has 
caught not only the light of the day and the effect 
of the moving wind, but also, in a way, its sound. 
This picture is not a work of a painter who has 
channelled all his energies into one sense only, In 
looking at it one has no feeling of being muffled 
or smothered, a feeling one has before so many im- 
pressionist paintings, as if one were cut off by a 
glass from the very thing which the painter was try- 
ing to convey. Rather does Speicher’s picture put 


one right out into the midst of the bright and bus- 
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tling day. This is no less true of other notable 
essays in this field. 

When Speicher paints men the resulting charac- 
ters are quite forceful and masculine; they are em- 
phatically a man’s men. But so far as concerns 
subject-matter, Speicher’s prime interest is plainly 
in womankind. ‘This is entirely as it should be. 
“Woman is the legitimate subject of all men’s 
thoughts.’ (That sentiment is so very proper that 
it is almost banal, yet the mere fact that George 
Moore uttered it gives it a vague but exhilarating 
tinge of impropriety.) There can be no question 
that Speicher’s most notable painting of a man so 
far is The Hunter, which received the Second 
Medal and the accompanying money prize at the 
International Exhibition at Carnegie Institute in 
1923; but to choose the most notable among his por- 
traits of women would be difficult, indeed. At any 
rate, it is in portrait work generally that Speicher’s 
qualities stand out at their best. 
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The finest of his portraits exemplify with marked 
clarity his idea of design as determined by a philo- 
sophical conception of gravitational repose. They 
contain no obvious posing of the subjects; with care 
and study the details have fallen into the places 
where they naturally belong and fine designs have 
emerged. These designs have a thorough self- 
sufficiency; the forms are realized to a remarkable 
degree; the pictures bear the unmistakable stamp of 
the painter’s personality, yet the sitters are notably 
individualized ; they are alive with a poised vitality 
and attract with a noble reticence. 


VI 


Speicher paints as a whole human being and not 
as a specialized optical machine; he is experiencing 
his subject-matter with his entire nature and syn- 
thesizing this many-sided experience into pictures 
which in turn afford others a like wholeness of ex- 
perience. It is, therefore, safe to say that his hori- 
zon will widen continually to the end, and that his 
art will be kept fresh with continually new concep- 
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tions. “Che mind of the man whose aim is simply 
technical facility is bound to contract with age until 
at last he becomes bored with the very skill which 
he set out to acquire. Speicher will keep young 
through his experiencing nature. 


Will keeping young make him an old master? 
At any rate he is already saved from the fashionable 
naivete of the moment. Eugene Speicher knows 
that the only way to equal the old masters is to live 
on the same artistic level as they; and since they 
have made that level their own, any later artist 
must become accustomed to living in their com- 
pany. It is doubtless a strain to be subjected to 
the intimate scrutiny of such personages, and small 
natures will not endure it. The great ones who 
keep the heights will admit to their company only 
that newcomer who can show them coins of his own 
minting which ring as true as theirs. And of all 
the coinage of today none rings more musically pure, 
none is more likely of acceptance by the keepers of 
the heights, than that stamped with the image and 
superscription of Eugene Speicher. 
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GEORGES SEURAT 


NEW YORK EXHIBITIONS 


EURAT, as time goes on, is gradually arriv- 
ing at the point of more general recognition 
as one of the great figures of nineteenth cen- 
tury art—is being tardily given his place of em- 
inence beside Renoir and Cézanne. This rather 
deferred concession of greatness is not so difficult 
to understand when we consider how few are the 
important canvases that occupied his almost con- 
stant labor during the last eight or so years of his 
short life. For Seurat died when he was but thirty- 
two, his death largely hastened by incessant appli- 
cation to painting. 
An artist’s works must naturally be the mute am- 
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bassadors of his powers. Cézanne and Renoir both 
accomplished great numbers of pictures and these 
have been seen by countless persons. In this way 
a continually augmented appreciation for them has 
grown, while comparatively few have had the op- 
portunity of knowing the art of Seurat at first hand. 
The very recent bequest by John Quinn to the 
Louvre of Le Cirque marks the first acquisition of 
one of the important canvases by a public gallery 
either here or abroad, the others being hidden most 
of the time from all but a few in private collections. 

And so our gratitude is due to the Brummer 
Galleries for this present exhibition of Seurat, the 





first opportunity New York has had to fully esti- 
mate the power of his work. Although none of the 
great canvases are included, in it we can follow 
the growth of his intense genius—from the evi- 
dences of the dominating influence of Delacroix in 
the early Jupiter and Thetys of about 1880, 
through the period of passionate experiment which 
led to that remarkable synthesis of color, tone and 
form of the paintings of his last few years. Here 
are a number of the small sketches on wood, many 
of which were painted as preliminary studies for 
the larger pictures. In the “Paysanne assise sur 
UVherbe” with its sculptural form and in “Banlieue” 
—a stark, almost geometric arrangement of build- 
ings and fields, Seurat had already reached a point 
which foretells for us much of the greatness which 
was to come. ‘The road was quite definitely started 
upon. ‘There are divergences at first such as the 
more broadly painted “Petit paysan en bleu’’ and 
the “Paysans au travail,’ but on the whole Seurat’s 
color and tone gradually come more and more to 
be produced by a fusing of an infinity of tiny dots 
of multi-colored pigments; a rich stylization of 
form and structure takes the place of a closer de- 
pendence on nature. Of splendid build is the land- 
scape of the swelling undulations of a rocky shore 
with the ocean beyond. ‘This canvas has one of 
those unusual painted borders, of color complimen- 
tary to the picture—a device which Seurat used in 
so many of the later pictures—but it is unfortunate- 
ly almost completely hidden by the frame. 

Most representative of Seurat’s highest achieve- 
ment are the three tiny studies for the nudes in 
“Les Poseuses,” one of the greatest of his paintings. 
However, they are wholly complete in themselves— 
delightful little pictures of subtly delicate color, 
color of a marvelous quivering brilliance which 
glows with muted intensity. These little figures have 
some of the serenity of Greek sculpture in their 
lovely purity of line and form and in the non- 
emphasis of the varying characteristics of each par- 
ticular model. For Seurat the full significance of 
a picture was always something to be achieved 
through an acutely sensed disposition of line and 
color, rather than through any dependence on the 
distinguishing qualities of the thing represented. 

Whether or not we can go all the way with the 
opinion of Paul Signac when he superlatively refers 
to the drawings of Seurat as “les plus beaux dessins 
de peintre qui soient’ makes but little difference. 
They are gorgeous in their beautifully considered 
spacings of velvety blacks and gleaming whites. 
Especially fine in the present exhibition is one en- 
titled “Un bras levé’ and another of a cat which 
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peers out at one from the suffusing darkness. With 
the exception of the absence of color the drawings 
are as complete in their simple elements as are 
the paintings in their greater complexity. 


With a few loaned additions the Brummer show 
is made up of pictures from the collection of Felix 
Fénéon, one of Seurat’s most intimate friends and 
the first of the critics to dare to confess his belief 
in the importance of the artist. In it we have the 
opportunity of seeing examples of all the periods of 
Seurat’s work and too its various phases—the draw- 
ings, the sketches direct from nature and finally 
those paintings which he brought to so high a point 
of perfection through a minute research into the 
science of light and color. 


One regrets that the great “Dimanche a la 
Grande-Jatte,’ lately acquired by a collector in 
Chicago and the several fine Seurats of the Quinn 
collection which are so soon to go back to France to 
be sold, could not have been included in the present 


exhibition. 
H. E. ScHNAKENBERG. 


(For further interpretation and examples of Seurat’s art, the 
reader is referred to THe Arts for March, 1923, and to THE 
Arts monograph on Seurat, published by Duffield and Company.) 


At the Fearon Galleries 
OTH to Matisse and to the New York pub- 


lic in its attitude toward his art much has 
undoubtedly happened since his formal debut here, 
along with many another wild man of that time, in 
the historic Armory show ten or more years ago. 
This really can be referred to as an historic occa- 
sion, for it was most decidedly a turning point for 
American art. The average person, artist or other- 
wise, had got his thrills from novelty of subject 
or in some technical idiosyncrasy. “Then when a 
great group of works descended on this satisfied 
town, to appeal primarily through their inherent 
qualities of art, the means of approach was gen- 
erally lacking. It was commonly felt that in no 
longer supplying what had always been acceptedly 
desired from him, the artist was playing traitor. 
He had no right to think in ways too original, nor 
to see things in forms too special for the man in 
the street to comprehend. So that a little game 
was started—the artist on one side endeavoring in 
each new work to startle still a little more the 
public, which, while desperately shocked, was also 
infinitely entertained and kept on exclaiming in de- 
light, ‘“What will they do next?” 


But a game like this simply cannot be kept up 
forever. The public became more and more shock- 
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STILL LIFE WITH ROSES 
Courtesy of Fearon Galleries 


proof, and in the effort to keep one lap ahead the 
desperately hard-pressed artists became winded and 
exhausted. So now, in spite of abortive attempts 
by some of the lesser lights to keep up the outworn 
play, we find Picasso, although he still changes his 
styles with regularity, making sedate obeisance be- 
fore the altars of Ingres and of Prudhon, of ancient 
Greece and Rome instead of worshipping the Nig- 
ger gods of Africa; and we find Matisse sending to 
New York an exhibition, chosen by himself, which 
could never disturb a soul. 


As we entered the Fearon Galleries where this 
latest group of paintings by Matisse is hanging, 
the first impression we felt was one of luminous 
charm—of brilliantly lovely color that makes one 
forget for the time being the windy, crowded city 
streets that one has just left. Certainly no one of 
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all the living moderns can approach Matisse in his 
sensitiveness to this flowerlike glamor of color, 
this subtle brilliance that he has so superlatively 
made his own. And if Matisse can give all this of 
beauty why ask for anything else? But he has, in 
times past, taught us to ask for something else from 
him, something of stronger fiber—of grander vision. 


Although the present exhibition is proudly an- 
nounced in the foreword to the catalogue as “the 
first time that a representative exhibition of Henri 
Matisse has been arranged for New York” we still 
do not find ourselves completely satisfied. For 
here are none of the thrilling sculptures of the 
Montross show of ten years ago, no examples of 
his incisive line in black and white, no landscapes, 
and nothing comparable in grandeur to that huge 
and beautifully organized Still Life shown last 


season at Brummer’s. So that, delightful as the 
present group of paintings most undeniably is, it 
should be considered rather as a showing of one 
phase of Matisse’s later work than as the “repre- 
sentative exhibition” which the catalogue foreword 
claims it to be. 

An overpowering passion has been developing of 
late in Matisse for the intricacies of pattern on 
various multi-colored embroideries and Oriental 
fabrics. The painting of these becomes at times 
so elaborated as to threaten the swamping of the 
larger design of the entire canvas. Pattern is on 
the verge of becoming patterns—color approa:hes 
the point of becoming colors. But Matisse, as a 
rule, seems to sense just how far to carry it; and 
in such a canvas as the “Interior with Still Life’ 
the feeling of space is tremendously helped by the 
masterly use of a multiplicity of striped and fig- 
ured draperies and covers. This creation of space 
—this third dimensional thing—is a quality that 
Matisse has often been blamed for neglecting, and 
perhaps the change has come through his think- 
ing of the picture as a structure of separately pat- 
terned forms rather than of the whole as too 
obviously a pattern in itself. Each artist must reach 
the fundamentals of art by the road of his own 
predilections. “Through this same passion for de- 
signed surfaces Matisse has evolved a means of 
achieving a new and beautiful fullness. 

But how this intriguing elaboration may some- 
times work havoc with the far finer quality of form 
we see in the small canvas of the favorite Odalisque 
of the transparent Oriental trousers. Made unreal 
and wraith-like by the overwhelming proximity of 
two Persian rugs she stands. It seems a rivalry, 
with Matisse so obviously siding with the rugs— 
palpably loving them so much more than the lady 
that one’s deepest sympathies are aroused. How- 
ever, in others—in the lovely “Still Life with Roses”’ 
and the cage of love birds, in the jar of anemones, 
in the gorgeous, centrally-placed ‘‘Bouquet de 
Fleurs,” the magic spell works. The color is deli- 
cious. They are irresistible in their fresh bloom. 
The patterns in these do exactly what patterns 
should do and all is serene. In the face of this sen- 
suous appeal, critical reservations vanish. 

We went directly to the Fearon Galleries from 
that Slough of Despond which men call the 
Academy and the Matisse canvases glowed, at first, 
with an improbable beauty. Much sense of this 
remained but the realization of a certain thinness 
of vision came—a distressing slightness in some 
even to the verge of prettiness. But enough of this 
cavilling; if they were not so beautiful we would 
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never keep wishing for the something beyond that 
would make them great. 
H. E. ScHNAKENBERG. 


Mestrovic 


HE Brooklyn Museum is celebrating this year 

the one hundredth anniversary of its found- 
ing, and is signalizing the event with several note- 
worthy opening exhibitions. There is a large loan 
exhibition of old and modern masters from local 
owners, a group of drawings by American artists, 
and in the print department an interesting collec- 
tion of various items, including some fine illustra- 
tions and caricatures by Daumier and Gavarni. All 
the other exhibitions, however, are overshadowed 
by that of the Yugoslav sculptor, Ivan Mestrovic, 
a preliminary announcement of which was made in 
last month’s issue. This is the first time that 
Mestrovic’s work has been seen in this country, 
and a full opportunity is given for us to become 
better acquainted with it, as he is represented by 
over a hundred of his most important pieces. 


But although few Americans have seen Mestro- 
vic’s work, we have heard much about him for the 
last ten years, especially from our English cousins. 
We are all familiar by now with the salient facts in 
his picturesque career—that he was the child of 
peasants, brought up in a Dalmatian village; that 
he developed into an infant prodigy and was sent 
to Vienna to study; that his work created a sensa- 
tion at the international exhibition at Rome in 
1911; and that since then there has been a sort of 
Mestrovic cult in Europe, nowhere stronger than in 
the British Isles, where he is hailed as a new force 
in sculpture. 


When we are actually face to face with his work, 
it is not hard to understand this enthusiasm. At 
first sight it is imposing, almost staggering. For 
one thing, everything is on an enormous scale. His 
Christ on the Cross must be at least ten feet high. 
And with few exceptions he has chosen themes 
which afford the fullest opportunity for striking 
treatment. Many of them are from the legends of 
old Serbia, a country with a tragic and heroic 
history. 

The style in which these themes are expressed is 
always arresting. Mestrovic uses form in the most 
“modern” manner, not hesitating to distort freely 
in order to gain his effect. But the most con- 
spicuous fact about his style is not its modernity 
but its eclecticism. On every piece we see the 
stamp of some particular epoch. ‘The Christ on the 
Cross, for instance, is conceived in a spirit of 
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medieval grotesquerie, and is executed in that char- 
acteristically medieval material, wood. In The 
Dancer he has succeeded in capturing some of the 
beauty of surface that we find in the work of 
primitive Greece. His more heroic work harks 
back even further, to the massive sculptures of 
Assyria. His Moses, on the other hand, is alto- 
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gether Michelangelesque. Mestrovic is nothing if 
not eclectic. 

This skillful use of more or less familiar styles, 
combined with a powerfully dramatic quality, make 
Mestrovic’s work spectacular in the highest degree. 
But when the novelty wears off we feel a curious 
emptiness in it. Beneath the striking exterior of 
medievalism, classicism, or orientalism, the funda- 
mental form is seldom marked by any great distinc- 
tion. Too often it is slighted in the interest of 
surface mannerisms. Certain pieces, like the 
Woman Reading a Book, reproduced in _ last 
month’s issue, where he has been less concerned with 
the spectacular elements and more with the model 
in front of him, have a pleasing rhythm and swing, 
but there is none of the intense feeling for the possi- 
bilities of form that distinguishes the work of a 
sculptor like Maillol. 

It is in his more personal work that I like him 
best, as in the two portraits of his mother. Here 
he seems to have discarded his mannerisms entirely 
and to be searching for more solid qualities. 

In view of some of the statements which have 
been made about the primitive quality of Mestro- 
vic’s work, it is interesting to observe how far it 
is from the usual conception of the primitive. In- 
stead of starkness, we have great attention to sur- 
faces and very little to basic form; instead of work 
produced largely by unconscious processes, we have 
deliberately mannered work; instead of a simple 
native character, extreme eclecticism. 

No doubt Mestrovic will be the same sort of a 
sensation over here that he was in Europe. Aside 
from the fact that anything from the southeast cor- 
ner of Europe seems to be assured of a success at 
the present time, his work has qualities of its own 
to rely upon. It hits you in the eye. ‘There is a 
sweep and a force in it that make our native sculp- 
tors look tame. He has something to say, which 
most American sculptors have not. And he says 
it in a style which, in its skillful combination of 
the less radical elements of the present with the 
more spectacular of the past, should have a wide 
appeal. LiLoyp GoopricH. 


Sonia Gordon Brown 


N his introduction to the sculpture of Sonia 

Brown, who has just made her début at the 
Kingore Galleries, Professor Morey commends the 
“Surprising” variety of her work. He finds it “de- 
void of that monotonous mannerism which so often 
provides the ennui of a one-artist show.” Mono- 
tony and mannerism in the work of an artist is 
very often the sign of senility, of repetitious and 


reactionary old age. Variety, versatility, adven- 
ture, on the other hand, are invariably the indices 
of impetuous youth, even of adolescence. As he 
attains maturity, it is our conviction, the true artist 
must perforce sacrifice some share of his versatility ; 
to attain self-realization, he must narrow his inter- 
ests, seek intensity in expression, rather than variety. 
The work of Sonia Brown indicates that she is 
approaching, if not actually standing, at the thresh- 
old of creative maturity. I think her salvation is 
to be found in her warm, penetrating understand- 
ing of human character. Other craftsmen may be 
counted upon to continue in the procreation of 
three-dimensional posters in bronze, the facile lyr- 
icism of decorative and impressionistic figurines. 
But, confronted with the ever-puzzling mystery of 
the human spirit, as it is so indelibly written on the 
countenance, few possess the reverence and the 
courage of Sonia Brown. In brief, I prefer her 
sharply defined portraits. Reve P: 


English Art at Knoedler’s 
Qe. of the easiest things to write about in the 


art world is poor eighteenth century English 
painting; one of the hardest is the good painting of 
that school. Perhaps the best method to follow is 
the usual one of discussing the sitter: ‘The subject 
of this picture was Lord So-and-So’s third wife, 
who later eloped with her coachman,” etc. For 
there is extraordinarily little else to talk about in 
first-class English painting. There it is; the per- 
fect expression of what it wishes to express. You 


cannot help liking it, any more than you can help 
liking the Prince of Wales. 


Lovers of English painting—and their name is 
legion—have had an opportunity to see some un- 
usual examples of this school at the Knoedler Gal- 
leries, where ten pictures from the Tennant-Glen- 
conner collection have been on exhibition. This 
group, which is merely a corner of one of the most 
important English collections, consists with few ex- 
ceptions of work of the first rank. 


The outstanding picture of the group, and the 
one which before any of the others might be chosen 
to represent English painting at its finest, is Rom- 
ney’s portrait of Elizabeth, Countess of Derby, a 
magnificent example of the artist’s work. This is 
fashionable painting raised to an extraordinary level. 
The other Romney, one of his innumerable por- 
traits of Lady Hamilton, does not measure up to 
the standard of the rest of the exhibition. The 
large Hoppner, The Frankland Sisters, is not helped 
by being placed on the wall opposite the Countess 
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of Derby. It is a distinctly machine-made product, 
perfunctory in drawing and unpleasantly hot in 
color. Sir Joshua Reynolds’ portrait of himself, 
in the red robes of a Doctor of Civil Law, is a 
striking performance. Here we see the founder of 
the British portrait school, the first president of 
the Royal Academy, and the friend of Garrick, 


Goldsmith, and Dr. Johnson. His Miss Ridge 
in the next room is Sir Joshua at his best, but the 
Boy with Grapes is not so successful. George Mor- 
land is represented by two unusual pictures of chil- 
dren at play. These belong to his early period and 
are less interesting than his later more realistic 
paintings of farm life. 

The exhibition is completed by two Turners, one 
of which, reproduced in last month’s issue, shows 
him strongly influenced by the Dutch school. ‘The 
other is his famous Approach to Venice, which Rus- 
kin, in his downright fashion, described as “one of 
the most beautiful bits of color ever done by any 
man, by any means, at any time.” “Those who pre- 
fer to see color used in a more vital relation to form, 
however, may not agree with this statement. 


Lioyp GoopriIcH. 


“In Missoura”’ 


HE Daniel Galleries are holding an exhibi- 

tion to which they have given the title “In 
Missoura,” consisting of watercolors by Thomas H. 
Benton. The previous work of this artist has 
shown him in the light of a thoughtful, serious stu- 
dent of the formal side of painting. His latest 
work, which was done in the Missouri mountain 
country, presents a new side of his artistic per- 
sonality, as it shows decided satirical and humorous 
leanings. 

To judge by Mr. Benton’s watercolors, the types 
to be found in this section of the country are fair 
game for the satirist. The Old Campaigner, the Rev- 
erend Doctor, and the Hillbilly are made to order 
for caricature. And not only the human inhabi- 
tants, but the houses and even the face of nature 
itself seem to lend themselves readily to grotesque 
treatment. Mr. Benton approaches this work with 
great gusto. He evidently has a natural flair for 
caricature, somewhat akin to that of the comic strip 
artist. This does not mean that he is crass, but 
simply that he has a healthy appetite for making 
fun of people and places. 

Comparisons are odious, but it is interesting to 
compare this latest phase of Mr. Benton’s with the 
work of Charles Burchfield. Both men have the 
ability to present the character of a place and to 
endow inanimate objects with a living personality. 
With Benton there is more deliberate caricature and 
more conscious attempt at grotesque form; but he 
lacks the peculiar poignancy of Burchfield. How- 
ever, he has struck a rich vein, and it is to be hoped 


that he will continue to work it. 
Lioyp GooprIcH. 
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James Chapin 


The catalog of James Chapin’s paintings at the 
New Gallery contains a statement signed by Llewel- 
lyn Jones to the effect that ‘“Chapin’s Art confines 
itself to saying things that can only be expressed 
through painting and in that province it speaks with 
overwhelming authority.” Under these circum- 
stances, it is presumptuous to express an individual 
opinion, but at the risk of committing lése majesté 
I will venture to do so. 


Mr. Chapin’s technique and brushwork are Ce- 
zannesque. His constructional sense is weak, and 
he tends to crowd his canvases with meaningless 
forms. A sensitive feeling for color is his strongest 


oint. 
e Lioyp GoopricH. 


José de Togores 


HE Brummer Galleries are now installed in 
their new quarters on Fifty-seventh Street, 
and their exhibition rooms on the top floor of the 
building prove to be admirably suited, in their clear 
daylight, to show the kind of painting that does 


not require artificial light to enhance its merits. 
The work of the Spaniard José de Togorés, 
which has not been previously exhibited in this 
country, formed the opening exhibition. Mr. de 
Togorés’ paintings have a daylight quality of their 
own—the daylight of a gray day. This artist is a 
curious and interesting combination of a cubist and 
a realist with an eye like a camera. The Woman 
in Gray is photographically exact, and like an un- 
retouched photograph does not spare the sitter. 
The bathers, on the other hand, in its consciously 
controlled flow of form reveals the influence of 
Picasso. ‘Togorés, however, is a less weighty per- 
son than Picasso. _ His form is seductively graceful, 
his color, with its pearly gray tones, is distinguished, 
and his handling is clean and precise, but his work 
as a whole lacks force. ‘There is an unsatisfyingly 
finished feeling about it. The landscapes are 
painted with more warmth and self-forgetfulness, 
and in them the pervading note of high-pitched 
grayness seems more in keeping. 
Lioyp GoopricuH. 


HE Neumann Printroom held an_ exhibi- 

tion this month of paintings by Oscar 
Bluemner, which won for the artist many new 
admirers among his fellow painters, but it was a 
writer who made, it seems to me, the simplest and 
most acute comment on Bluemner’s recent work. 
“Have you seen the Bluemner’s pictures?” he asked, 
and added, “I liked them very much, because they 
are so modest.” 

It may be noted that Mr. Bluemner has made a 
great advance in color, that his pictures have become 
pure expressions of ideas capable of being translated 
into the concrete terms of form and color, that they 
have lost the element of heated social argument 
which years ago used to upset the artist’s pictorial 
purpose—all this may be noted, but above and be- 
yond these qualities there is a quality of modesty 
which goes to the root of the matter, because all art 
that amounts to anything is the result of the artist’s 
complete absorption in his idea, and there is no surer 
test of its completeness than modesty in statement. 


FW. 
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THE ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO 


By ForBes WATSON 


ONG before Chicago had attained its present 
imposing position among the great cities of 

the world, even long before its fictional “wild 
western” days, New York, Philadelphia and Bos- 
ton were surrounded by communities which had 
a tradition of art and highly civilized houses. Many 
of the houses were of architectural excellence, and 
contained, for purposes of adornment and _ utility, 
paintings, glass, furniture, pewter, pottery, silver, 
drawings, water colors, rugs, fabrics, prints and 
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porcelains—a discriminating variety of works in 
many mediums that then were records of an aris- 
tocratic taste and now are treasured by museums, as 
a chastening influence against our boasts of progress, 
or, if they happen still to remain in the rooms to 
which they belong, they are looked at acquisitively 
by our museum curators. 

In the age of their tradition the older cities hold 
a permanent if indefinite advantage over Chicago. 
However, this advantage is more material than 
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spiritual. It is well to remember that if the Colo- 
nial house, in its original state, does not pervade 
the suburbs of Chicago, if the earliest hutch tables 
now in Chicago are importations from the East, if 
Stiegel glass was made a thousand miles this side 
of that tremendous municipality, nevertheless, the 
descendants of the founders of Chicago have just 
as close a traditional relation to these things as we 
have. In other words, those who go West do not 
thereby lose their Eastern traditions. But perhaps 
being freed from the contemplation of the more per- 
manent records of the earlier American traditions, 
they become more easily eclectic. Perhaps, unholy 
thought, they breathe more freely. 


Chicago has its vast university and a museum of 
art that, like a baby giant, is struggling free from 
the swaddling clothes of uplift and snappy co-opera- 
tion with the people in its evolution toward a des- 
tined greatness; and finally, Chicago has its Arts 
Club, not by any means the least important of the 
institutions named, unless we want to say that in 
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salad dressing the oil is more important than the 
vinegar, because there is more of it. The truth 1s, 
of course, that the dressing does not exist without 
the acid. And while plenty of oil comes from the 
museum known as The Art Institute of Chicago, 
the acid that is necessary to give to cultivation its 
proper dressing is produced by the Arts Club. By 
acid I mean in this case judgments which do not 
cater for the popular vote and are determined with- 
out compromise. 


The Arts Club is not merely a little sister to the 
Museum. It is, on the contrary, a princess con- 
stantly keeping before the more democratic and 
larger institution, by some incontestably aristocratic 
gesture, a warning against the tastelessness of un- 
diluted democratic oil. Although the number of 
arts clubs and art associations throughout the coun- 
try is probably far greater than the number of uni- 
versities made famous by football on the sporting 
pages during the fall and forgotten, except by them- 
selves, during the remainder of the year, no other 
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city in America has an arts club of quite the same 
calibre, influence and power as Chicago. 

In clubs, as in other institutions, when things go 
ahead, it is generally because in the offing there is 
someone willing and capable of applying the brain 
to the direction of events. “The easiest and sim- 
plest way for an arts club to make progress in the 
world is to step gracefully onto the coat tails of the 
officials in a parent organization and be dragged 
along by them. ‘Thus, there are in New York clubs 
supposedly devoted to the arts which are wigwams 
of politics, where it is decided who shall be elected 
to what jury and who shall have what prize. These 
wigwams have their representative group in Wash- 
ington to keep an eye on possible jobs for official 
artists that can be secured by political manipulation, 
and to send out through the country with an air of 
being under national auspices rather than a private 
business undertaking all sorts of piffling little pic- 
tures each and every one of which is by “a member 
of this club.” 


The Arts Club of Chicago might easily have be- 
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come the representative of this political-commercial 
chain of art organizations that, like the famous mak- 
ers of cloaks and suits, carry on their business under 
the label “national.” Or it might have done the 
other thing and become comfortable quarters for 
backpatting local artists, since everyone who uses a 
yaint brush or a chisel falls under this vague head- 
ing, and in almost any good-sized community enough 
of them can be found to buy a billiard table and 
some leather covered chairs. Fortunately, the Arts 
Club of Chicago has chosen a role quite different. 
It is neither a back-parlor for the secret selection of 
prize-winners nor a recompense for failures. It is 
an active force working quite without fear of the 
local failures for art. 

As such it deserves not only the attention of its 
local adherents, but the attention of the nation. 
There is such a vast amount of oil in our educa- 
tional system today that mediocre cultivation is be- 
coming our easiest and cheapest product. Almost 
anyone can slip down the greased ways of those edu- 
cational institutions which depend upon a popular 
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subscription. The greatest good for the greatest 
number carries with it the possibilities of the great- 
est harm. ‘The Art Institute of Chicago has the 
largest art school in the world, I am constantly told, 
but what, one must ask, are the standards of this 
school which appears to think that artists are pro- 
duced like shad roe? 

The system is not necessarily bad, because it is 
large and democratic, but it is a system so full of 
oil that its greatest need and only hope of salvation 
lies in receiving at least a proportion of the neces- 
sary acid. And as I have said, the Arts Club sup- 
plies that invaluable ingredient, invaluable unless 
we are all going to splash about aimlessly in art like 
seals at play in a zoological garden’s pond. I will 
prove the case by citing a few examples. 

The reproductions which accompany this text are 
all of paintings shown at The Arts Club of Chicago 
during the current annual exhibition at the Insti- 
tute. It is not necessary to make disagreeable com- 
parisons between individuals. At the Institute the 
exhibition was of the works of living artists only, 
and of oil paintings, and consisted of over two hun- 
dred’ canvases. At the Arts Club the exhibition 
was less than a quarter as large and contained also 
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paintings by men now dead. But among the living 
men whose work was not seen at the Institute, but 
was at the Arts Club, may be mentioned Charles 
Burchfield, Edward Hopper, Eugene Speicher, Pres- 
ton Dickinson, Charles Demuth, Allen Tucker, 
William Glackens, H. Varnum Poore, Charles 
Sheeler and Henry Mattson. Without descending 
to odious or other comparisons the facts are placed 
before the jury that in the Institute’s exhibition 
were, prominently placed, pictures by Irving Wiles, 
Abram Poole, Frederick Frieseke, Gardner Symons, 
Jean McLane, John Johansen, Charles Hawthorne, 
Julius Rolshoven, Leo Katzetal. 

I mention these names without further comment. 
The proof is already produced in mentioning them 
that the Arts Club’s exhibition of American paint- 
ing, coming when it did, supplied a healthy amount 
of acid to cut through the oily popularity of the 
Institute’s annual exhibition. ‘There is no intention 
to suggest a rivalry between two such friendly or- 
ganizations. Our museums are for the greatest good 
of the greatest number. ‘To make room for the 
greatest number they require large halls, large 
rooms, large exhibitions, and to secure the money 
to build the rooms and buy the collections they re- 


quire enough popular favor to bring about popular 
support. While the Chinese department is secur- 
ing bronzes of whose amazing quality few have a 
conception, while the print department is securing 
prints which few value justly, it is necessary to cre- 
ate popular diversions such as lectures on interior 
decoration that would delight the daughters of 
Grand Rapids furniture makers and popular con- 
temporary exhibitions of official painting that are 
carefully calculated not to give rise to discussion or 
argument. 

The Arts Club, on the other hand, can afford to 
disregard the popular vote and go straight to the 
point. Its work is not to cajole and appeal to un- 
developed taste, but rather to stimulate the creative 
artist and offer to the appreciative an opportunity 
for increasing enjoyment. This object can only be 
achieved by an organization which has breadth of 
wiew, experience, and the courage not to compro- 
mise. A few additional notes on the exhibitions 
that the Arts Club has had in the past, and will have 
in the future, are enough to indicate that the direc- 
tors of this organization have the necessary equip- 
ment to realize its most serious purpose. 

For example: There will come to New York 
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within a tew months “‘the finest collection of paint- 
ings by Toulouse Lautrec ever shown in America.” 
These pictures will come to New York, not from 
Paris or Berlin, but from Chicago. To be sure, 
they belong to M. Paul Rosenberg, that astute and 
understanding Paris dealer. And after being seen 
in Chicago they will be shown in the beautiful Wil- 
denstein Galleries in New York. But months ago 
they were examined by one of the mentors of The 
Arts Club of Chicago, and arrangements were made 
for the club to exhibit them. 

Another exhibition planned for this winter will 
consist of an exceptional collection of Chinese art. 
Still another exhibition will be of 18th Century 
French furniture. Variety could hardly go further. 
And in this case there is added to variety the desire 
to show the best and the knowledge necessary to 
secure it. 

The Arts Club has continued for some years to 
present to the public of Chicago not only exhibitions 
of the variety suggested, but also in successive groups 
the works of the most vital modern artists. In some 


instances the club has been the first organization in 
America to exhibit the work of important contem- 
porary Europeans, and while this is a fact of which 
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its members may justly be proud, I think it is not 
the most important fact in the history of this insti- 
tution. Without inner integrity and courageous 
spirit such achievements would have been impossible. 

The important fact, I repeat, is that the club 
has fearlessly supported art, and that it has had the 
Sagacity to maintain a high standard against all of 
those forces which constantly try to force art into 
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a compromise. It is not necessary to claim super- 
human attributes for this organization. Once in a 
while its exhibitions have distinctly fallen below 
par, if only to prove that it is human, but when all 
is said and done this organization has stood its 
ground without faltering and against the oily prog- 
ress of mediocrity it has kept before the eyes of its 
public the acid test of the significant. 
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WituamM Brake: His PHILtosopHy AND SYM- 
pots. By S. Foster Damon. Boston and New 
York: Houghton Miffin Company, 1924. 
($10.00. ) 


ed Ree unflagging determination of Blake’s ad- 
mirers to find a hidden mystic symbolic mean- 
ing in his works has its depressing aspects. I sup- 
pose the fault is Blake’s. No one can read Jeru- 
salem without wondering what it is all about; and 
as soon as one critic, Swinburne for example, has 
said what he thinks it is all about, the game is on. 
Mr. Damon’s service to Blake, it seems to me, Is 
that he has played this game, as it touches Blake’s 
poems, according to respectable rules. He doesn’t 
call for a seance and sympathetic sitters. He must 
have made a card catalogue, which William But- 
ler Yeats, I venture, never did. He must have 
made indices and read sources and searched for 
analogues, and shuffled cards with infinite industry 
during the ten years he has given to the study. 
From this respectable process Blake’s poetry emerges 
catalogued, consistent, systematized. The process 
leads—and this is its value by contrast with many 
earlier interpretations of Blake—to sense and not 
to nonsense. But it is, I confess unreasonably, a 
bit depressing to me to have anyone try to take all 
the mystery out of Blake’s verse. I am not sure 
that I want to know just what was “‘the lost travel- 
ler’s dream under the hill.” 


When Mr. Damon comes to Blake’s pictures he 
does not have the chance, as with the poems, to 
rescue Blake from cloudy and irresponsible critics. 
Many commentators, he remarks, have found the 
pictures so simple that they “have imagined that 
Blake abandoned all his symbolism.”’ Yet to such 
imaginings he will not lend himself. 

I have enjoyed Number Nine of the series, The 
Gates of Paradise, a tiny figure with its foot on 
the first rung of a ladder that reaches to the moon, 
and the words beneath “I want! I want!” I now 
learn from Mr. Damon that “The moon often rep- 
resents ‘Beulah,’ the ideal marriage, to Blake, and 
this may be the meaning here. At any rate, the 
man is trying to climb left foot first; and the left 
foot, according to traditional iconography (de- 
veloped later by Blake) represents material means. 
Naturally the man is doomed to failure, for spiritual 
aims are never reached in this way.” 

The matter of feet becomes important in the 
comment on the Inventions to Job. The right foot, 
it seems, that is, the stage right, is a spiritual sym- 
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bol, and the left foot, the stage left, a material one. 
In Plate II I am to observe that “God in his 
heaven reveals his right foot; Job on earth exposes 
his left foot. Satan also extends the right foot, for 
the evil he represents is a spiritual evil, not yet ap- 
parent in the material world.” In Plate III, “the 
eldest son tries to rise—by the left foot—but all 
material means fail him at the supreme moment.” 
In Plate IV, “the messengers arrive left foot first, 
except the third, who comes right foot first, pre- 
saging the spiritual disaster already upon the hori- 
zon.” In Plate V, Job’s charity “is a spiritual act 
(the right foot) after all, since Job wants to do 
the best thing, even if he cannot do it in the proper 
spirit.” In Plate VI, when Job is smitten with 
boils, ‘‘as Satan is standing on Job’s right leg, we 
may assume that this disease is spiritual, not a phys- 
ical one.” In Plate VII, “the three friends arrive 
left foot first.” In Plate XIII, when God answers 
Job out of the whirlwind, when “the great moment, 
the climax of all mysticism, has come. It 
is the true God, for He shows his right foot.’ In 
Plate XIV, ‘when the morning stars sang together, 
and all the sons of God shouted for joy,” “Job is 
showing his left, or material foot, for he sees that 
at present his place is in this world. God shows 
His right foot, since He is re-established in His 
heaven.” 

Moreover, in addition to the significance of the 
position of the feet in the Inventions to Job, I learn 
that “every plate is crowded with symbolism.” The 
first fourteen plates are arranged in pairs, one for 
each of the Seven Eyes of God. The first two are 
dominated by Lucifer; the following in turn by 
Molech, the Executioner; Elohim, the Judges; 
Shaddai, the Accuser; Pahad, the God of Fear; 
Jehovah-Urizen; and Jesus. Each of the seven 
remaining plates represents an interpretation of an 
Eye from the eternal point of view. Moreover, 
for Tarot students, it appears that the Job engrav- 
ings “correspond” to the Tarot cards, that Blake’s 
‘“Gngenuity in following the Tarot, card by card, yet 
not swerving from his own system of the Seven 
Eyes of God, is astonishing.” 

Well, this may all be Blake’s fault, too, but I sub- 
mit that it was not for Blake’s ingenuity, nor for 
his crowding of these plates with symbols, that 
Sabin paid, in 1903, five thousand six hundred 
pounds for the original set. I do not remember 
that Blake, in what he says of his own pictures, 
dwells upon this ingenuity in symbolism. “Clear-~ 


ness and precision,” he says of the pictures in his 
Public Exhibition, many of which are interpreted 
by Mr. Damon as symbolic, ‘‘have been the chief 
objects in painting the pictures. . . The great 
and golden rule of art as well as of life is this— 
that the more distinct, sharp, and wiry the boundary 
line, the more perfect the work of art. To 
recover art has been the business of my life, to the 
Florentine original, and if possible to go beyond that 
original. ‘This I thought the only pursuit worthy 
of aman. To imitate I abhor. I obsti- 
nately adhere to the true style of art—the art of 
invention, not of imitation. Imagination is my 


World.” 


* * * 


And now I must remember to watch God’s feet! 
Harowtp Bruce. 


PrE-ROMANESQUE CHURCHES IN SPAIN, by 
GEORGIANA GopparD Kinc. Bryn Mawr Notes 
and Monographs VII; xii-248 pp.; 51 illustra- 
tions, with 38 cuts of plans and details. New 


York: Longmans, Green and Co., 1924. 


Miss King’s book is pleasant proof that the 
dryer methods of research that have made them- 
selves felt during the last few decades in the study 
of Medieval Art have not deprived all scholars in 
the field of the power to be both informative and 
entertaining. “To the informative account must be 
placed her concise summing-up of the characteristics 
of early Spanish architecture in the three periods of 
Visigothic, Reconquest, and Mozarabic, and also 
her service in giving to English readers the results 
of the investigations of Lampérez y Romea (His- 
toria de la Arquitectura cristiana espanola en la 
edad media; Madrid, 1908), and of Gémez-Moreno 
(Iglesias Mozarabes; arte espanol de los siglos IX 
a XI; Madrid, 1919). This is by no means to say 
that Miss King depends wholly on her Spanish 
authorities; she has expanded the data obtained 
from them in many respects, notably in the matter 
of eastern parallels for Spanish architectural forms, 
and occasionally takes issue with them, as in the 
dating of S. Maria de Melque, which she believes 
to be of the seventh century, against Lampérez and 
Gomez-Moreno, who argue for the eleventh. 


The examination of the churches in each period 
is prefaced with an historical survey, and ends with 
a summary of characteristics common to the group 
as a whole. For the Visigothic period characteriza- 
tion of a general sort is difficult, from the poverty 
of the material extant: ‘what with chronicles, books, 
and inscriptions, we know of more than eighty 
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churches, baptisteries and convents of the Visigoths 
that existed between the fifth and the eighth cen- 
tury. Palaces, fortifications, monasteries, as well 
as churches, they built and rebuilt: it is not much 
that has survived.” About ten are described by 
Miss King, including Germigny-des-Prés in Central 
France, which she classifies with the Spanish 
archeologists as a Spanish work, built by the Visi- 
goth Theodulphus on the banks of the Loire. Most 
of the remaining Visigothic churches are too out-of- 
the-way and insignificant to be representative of 
their period; they vary in plan, but have ‘‘characters 
in common, including the horseshoe arch and a 
recognizable sculpture derivative from the classical.” 

For the architecture of the Reconquest, the author 
has assembled an imposing array of Syrian paral- 
lels, and among the characteristic motifs which she 
lists—arcaded apse, the inaccessible chamber over 
the sanctuary, the side porch, the barrel-vaulted 
nave, the buttresses, and the level east end—the 
majority, she finds, may be traced to Syrian sources. 
About a dozen churches of the second period are de- 
scribed. [he style of the Reconquest, originating 
in the Asturias and flourishing in the ninth cen- 
tury, is succeeded by the Mozarabic style of the 
tenth, proceeding from the south and produced by 
contact of Spanish with Arab builders. “This new 
importation was modified by Asturian traits, but 
keeps its chief marks; the horseshoe arch carried 
down beyond the diameter to one-third the radius, 
the fluted domical vault, the stone eaves-brackets 
carved with star and helix.” 

Miss King finds, as do the students of Spanish 
illuminated manuscripts, that there was in Spain 
“‘no Carolingian epoch in the sense that the epithet 
holds in Italy, France, and the Rhineland, for from 
the time of Charlemagne to within a generation of 
the First Crusade, Spanish architecture was grow- 
ing steadily in a time of national expansion, finding 
new forms for itself, and absorbing Oriental con- 
tributions directly or by way of Cordova. If we 
compare it not with European, but with outlying 
Asiatic lands, at the same age or after, with Ana- 
tolia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, and the Christian re- 
mains in Syria, and then add the Greek school with 
Serbia and Bulgaria, that developed along their own 
lines through what was the Romanesque age of the 
West, it becomes clear that the Spanish school was 
independent, inventive, and very early.” 

Miss King’s own delight in her subject is the se- 
cret of the entertainment that her book affords. For 
her, medieval archeology is an adventure; she sees 
stylistic relations, historic associations, archeological 
inferences, through the eyes of a romantic pilgrim, 


erudite though she may be. Of S. Baudelio de Ber- 
langa: “The chapel lies away from the road, acces- 
sible by a cattle track; the scent of bruised thyme 
and lavender is strong, gray thistles stand and shiver, 
and, by the soaking springs of the hillside, a tall 
and silvery mint. Half way up it couches, brown 
like a rabbit, rough, dark stone-built, the little 
square apse projecting under its own gabled roof” 
. . . and so on into a technical description of 
the building. The spell of the Middle Ages insin- 
uates itself even into the English style, and is un- 
deniably communicated to the reader. It must be 
confessed that the faults of the romantic viewpoint 
are sometimes here as well—a weakness for indefi- 
nite adumbrations instead of cleancut statements, 
and impatience of the minutia of archeology. Of 
the ornament on capitals in the museum at Merida, 
Miss King says that it “looks like fourteenth cen- 
tury Catalan, though I believe it is likewise of east- 
ern origin.” She dismisses the horseshoe arch in 
Hagia Sofia with the remark: “I cannot believe I 
should have failed to note the fact, had it occurred,” 


and this in spite of the assurance we have of its oc- 
currence from Antoniades’ careful measurements. 
The vine ornament used in the building of the 
Hauran, including some associated with the Naba- 
thean deity Dusares, becomes, for picturesque effect, 
the ‘“Dusaris’-motif. Syrians were present in the 
early. Middle Ages along the west bank of the 
Rhine, ‘‘for I have come upon the Syrian Saint 
Ginés, not only at Toledo and Arles, but at Lyon 
and Dijon.” Such impressionistic criticism has an 
air of the carnet de voyage, and is out of place in 
a book bearing witness throughout to the author’s 
wide competence in her subject. 

The printing of the book is admirable, and the 
arrangement of the pages, with their suggestive and 
often intriguing rubrics on the margins, is attrac- 
tively suited to the medieval content. Every stu- 
dent of the Middle Ages, whether lay or profes- 
sional, will be Miss King’s debtor for the delightful 
and instructive excursion she affords into a little 
studied field of Medieval Art. 

C. R. Morey. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN CHURCH ArT: New Facts 
and Principles of Church Art. By JosEF STRzy- 
cowski. Translated from the German by O. M. 
Da.ton and H. J. Braunso_tz. New York: 
Oxford University Press, American Branch. 


1923. ($12.00.) 


Louis XVI Furniture. By Seymour De Riccl. 
with 480 Illustrations. New York: Brentano’s, 
Publishers. 1924. ($10.00.) 


Tue Masters oF Mopern Art. By WALTER 
Pacu. Illustrated by 36 reproductions of Mod- 
ern Paintings and Sculpture. New York: B. W. 
Huebsch, Inc. 1924. ($3.50.) 


Max KveEHNE: Sixteen Reproductions of the 
Artist’s Work. Edited with a Foreword by A. 
E. Gatuatin. New York: E. P. Dutton & 
Company. 1924. ($1.00.) 


Tue New Spoon River. By Epcar Lee Mas- 
ters. New York: Boni & Liveright. 1924. 
($2.50. ) 


La ComeEpDIE ITALIENNE. Par PierRRE Louis 
DucHartreE. Paris: Librairie de France (F. 
Sant’Andrea, L. Marcerou & Cie.) 1924. (80 


francs. ) 
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A GARDEN BooK FoR AUTUMN AND WINTER. By 
Charles Downing Lay. New York: Duffield 
and Co. 1924. ($4.00.) 


Gaston LacHAISE: Sixteen Reproductions in Col- 
lotype of the Sculptor’s Work. Edited with an 
introduction by A. E. Gallatin. New York: E. 
P. Dutton & Company. 1924. ($10.00.) 


Dinrnc IN Paris. By Sommerville Story. New 
York: Robert M. McBride & Co. 1924. 


($1.50.) 


ETCHERS AND EtcuHincs. By Joseph Pennell, N. A. 
(Second Edition.) New York: The MacMil- 
lan Company. 1924. ($12.50.) 


AMERICAN Homes oF Topay: The Architectural 
Style; Their Environment; Their Characteristics. 
By Augusta Owen Patterson. New York: The 
MacMillan Company. 1924. ($15.00.) 


SPANISH GARDENS AND Patios. Illustrated with 
175 Examples and Four Plates in Color. By 
Mildred Slapley Byne and Arthur Byne. Phil- 
adelphia and London: J. B. Lippincott & Com- 
pany. New York: The Architectural Record. 
1924. ($15.00.) 
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CANVAS 


(LINEN AND COTTON) 
for PORTRAIT, LANDSCAPE, MURAL AND COMMERCIAL PAINTING 


in widths from 17 inches to 13 feet 6 inches, lengths to 43 yards, in one piece 
J. Blockx Fils, Oil and Water Colors, in tubes, also Mediums 
“THE FINEST IN THE WORLD” 


Imported and Domestic ARTISTS’ MATERIALS For Artist and Student 
SCHNEIDER & CO., INC. 2102 Broadway, near 73rd St. Phone oq nent os96 





































CALIFORNIA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
(Formerly Mark Hopkins Institute) 
CALIFORNIA STREET San FRANCISCO 
Spring Term Opens January Fifth 
Life and_ Portrait Painting and Drawing, Landscape 
Painting, Perspective, Anatomy, Decorative Design, Applied 
Arts, and Normal Teachers’ Course. Night School, Mon- 
day, Wednesday and Friday, seven to ten o’clock. 

Write for catalogue. 


The NEW GALLERY 


INCORPORATED 


600 Madison Avenue 









Near 57th Street 








30 New Paintings by 


Lege F. Ranpotpn, Director 








GRIGORIEV 


December 6th to January 2nd 















saan f Art Books and Prints for Christmas 
Exhibition of Portraits by 





Send for special Holiday List 
Frances Cranmer Greenman 






E. WEYHE 
794 LEXINGTON AVE. NEW YORK 











January 3rd to January 16th 























ALEXANDER ARCHIPENKO 


SCHOOL OF ART 
PAINTING—SCULPTURE—DRAWING 


THE ARTS for 1925 


44 WEST 57TH STREET NEW YORK Iain 








ANDRE DUNOYER SEGONZAC 


By WALDEMAR GEORGE 


Illustrated with twenty reproductions of his work 








Baco BATIK Dyes 


Packed in 2-ounce tins—Shipped Parcel Post. A wide 
assortment of highly concentrated colors covering every 
requirement. Used generally by artists and commercial 
houses. Write for list with prices. 


BACHMEIER & COMPANY, Inc. 
442 West 37TH STREET Department1o New York, N. Y. 


FROM A MEXICAN PAINTER’S 
NOTEBOOK 


By Dreco RIVERA 














In forthcoming issues of Tue Arts will be 
published contributions by A. Kingsley Porter 
(Harvard University), C. R. Morey (Princeton 
University), Harold Bruce, Meyric Rogers and 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
of the FINE ARTS 
BROAD AND CHERRY STREETS, PHILADELPHIA 


Oldest Art School in America. Instruction in Painting, 
Sculpture and Illustration. Barpara Beri, Curator. 
Write for Circular 


other authorities in special fields. 
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LOO & CO. 


ANNOUNCE 
an EXHIBITION of 


ANCIENT BRONZES 


and OTHER RARE EXAMPLES of 


EARLY. CHINESE ART 





also 
POTTERY—SCULPTURE—PAINTINGS 
THE MONTROSS SiN: DURING DECEMBER, 
NEW YORK 


AT THE ARTS CLUB OF CHICAGO DURING JANUARY 














A Christmas Suggestion 


Have you an artist friend whom you intend to remember at Christmas? 





No gift would be more thoroughly appreciated than a year’s subscription to 
THE ArrTs. 


Its illuminating articles on modern art, its striking reproductions of rare and 
important works of art together with a wealth of stimulating essays by 
experts and specialists in all fields of art, combine to make THE Arts a gift 
which is particularly appropriate for the artist. It will provide lasting pleas- 
ure, and twelve times a year will bring remembrances of the donor. 


An appropriate card will be mailed from the offices of THE ArTs so as to 
reach the recipient on Christmas morning, stating that THE Arts is being 
sent for one year with your compliments. 


The subscription price is $5.00 a year. In sending in your order please state 
that you wish the subscription sent as a Christmas gift. 





THE ARTS PUBLISHING CORPORATION 


19 EAST 59TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 
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METROPOLITAN 
PHOTO 
ENGRAVING Co. 


A plant equipped for 
reproductions of the 
highest quality in color 
or black and white. 


Se 


324 East 23rd Street - New York 








CHINESE ART 


The following articles dealing with CHINESE 
ART have appeared in the BURLINGTON MaGa- 
ZINE. Copies of these issues may be obtained at 
$1.00 each, except Nos. 137, 149, 167, 175, 189, 
214, 236 and 242, which are $2.00 each, and Nos. 
191, 192, 195 to 197, 200 to 202 and 204 to 206, 
which are $4.00 each. 


Chinese bronze Mirrors.......... K. Takeuchi 102 
tian Pangis Altar. i. 60.063. 006 0 Hamilton Bell 149 
A famous Chinese Bronze....... W. Perceval Yetts 246 
Chinese Stone Sculpture at Boston..F. W. Coburn 103 
Karly, (Chinese Pottery... 02... B. Rackham 175 
Corean Pottery. $s. ..cesc cece eee R. Petrucci 116 
Rarer Ming VASE. <5 610s sls ecotse es 189 


195, 196, 197, 200, 202, 

205, 214 
R. L. Hobson 201, 204, 
)} 206, 215, 217, 219, 258, 


RL. Hobson 191, 192; 
Eumorfopoulos Collection ...... ' 


Chinese Porcelain in the Gow 


GOMIOCEDO Tt secinte cis: 61 a Siale 4.4 a8 00 259, 260 
Chirese, Palle uniis sinless cine vce tinese J. B. Maxwell 137 
Animals in Chinese Art.......... Arthur Waley 242 
AGE a Peas ve cas Saligic lope) fa: she’s erate ve:6l Roger Fry 242 
Some Chinese Antiquities........ Roger Fry 249 


(WHEN ORDERING PLEASE QUOTE NUMBERS.) 
Further List of Articles Sent on Request 


THE BURLINGTON MAGAZINE 


For Connoisseurs Published Monthly 
Per copy, $1. 00: ie the year, $9.00 
17 OLD BURLINGTON STREET 
LONDON, W. 1. 
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J. B. Neumann’s Printroom 
19 East 57th Street, New York 


Vil 


Medieval Miniatures and 


The Work of 
MAX WEBER 


Graphic Art with 
Modern Character 
of all Times 
and Countries 


Illustrations 


Graphic Works 
especially of 





Claude Lorraine 
Rowlandson 
Goya Gauguin 
Bresdin Hodler 
Daumier Munch 


The Etchings of 
JOHN MARIN 


Representative 
Works of the New 
Movements in Art of 
Europe and America 























Winter term—49th Year of 
THE ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE 


Life Drawing and Painting, Portrait, Still Life, Illustra- 
tion and Composition, Antique, Modeling, (Portrait and 
Figure), Etching and Lithography, directed by 


Richard F. Lahey Boardman Robinson 
H. E. Schnakenberg 


Homer Boss 
George B. Bridgman Leo Lentelli 
Frank V. DuMond Hayley Lever Duncan Smith 
Eugene Fitsch Allen Lewis Allen Tucker 

Anne Goldthwaite Charles J. Martin William von Schlegell 
Frederick W. Goudy Kenneth Hayes Miller Edmund F. Ward 
Chas. W. Hawthorne Kimon Nicolaides Forbes Watson 
Robert Ward Johnson Joseph Pennell George E. Wolfe 


A New Class in Wood Block and Color Printing—Allen 
Lewis under the direction of Mr. Joseph Pennell. 


FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS: 


The ART STUDENTS’ LEAGUE of N. Y. 


“Box A” 215 WEST 571tH STREET New York 
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THE WHITNEY STUDIO CLUB 


10 WEST 8tH STREET NEW *YORKSC iia 
INVITES YOU TO AN EXHIBITION OF 


PAINTINGS 


by 
KONRAD CRAMER LUCILE BLANCHE 
REEVES BRACE 


GLAZED TERRA COTTAS 


by 


CARL WALTERS 
DECEMBER 11th to 24th 





OPEN DAILY OPEN SUNDAYS 





11 A.M. TO 10 P.M. 


3 P.M. TO 6 PM. 

















C. W. KRAUSHAAR 
ART GALLERIES 


680 FirTH AVENUE New York 


Yvette Guilbert and Oscar Wilde at the 
Jardin de Paris, by H. Toulouse Lautrec 


PAINTINGS BY MODERN MASTERS 


OF 
AMERICAN AND EUROPEAN ART 








GRAND CENTRAL 
ART GALLERIES 


Be 


The Institution founded and 
operated solely in the interest 
of the living American Paint- 
ers and Sculptors. 


Open daily except Sundays 
9 A.M. to 6.Paxe 


Admission Free 


Fifteen Vanderbilt Avenue 


Grand Central Verminal 
Taxicab Entrance Vanderbilt 3648 
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A Primer of 
MODERN 
ART 


By SHELDON CHENEY 


T is a pleasure to an- 

nounce that a new edi- 
tion has just been issued of 
A Primer oF Mopern 
Art. With its 175 illus- 
trations the most complete 
book on the subject ever 
brought between book 
covers. “Mr. Cheney 
has done a_ tremendous 
service to all lovers of 


true art.’—The Boston 
Transcript. Octavo 
size, calendered paper, 


carbon ink. $6.00. 


Sticks and Stones 


A Study of American Architecture 
and Civilization 


By Lewis Mumrorp 
Author of “The Story of Utopias’” 


“He has achieved an interesting 
and stimulating book. Stimulat- 
ing because of the many keen ob- 
servations it contains. He gives a 
clear and vivid account of those 
spacious days when Hill and Har- 
riman, Stanford White and John 
Carrere battled for empire, finan- 
cial and architectural. The book 
is an excellent interpretation of 
architecture as an expression of 
contemporary social and economic 
forces.”’ — The Arts — 
Magazine. $2.50. 


BONI & LIVERIGHT 


61W. 48th STREET,N.Y. 





~ si 


On Making pa 
Collecting 
ETCHINGS 


Edited by 


E. HEsKETH 
HUBBARD 


For the Print Society of 
England 


EUDENTS— of = art 

and collectors both will 
find this complete and 
authoritative work pre- 
pared for The Print So- 
ciety of England by au- 
thorities in each subject, 
a practical guide as well 
as a beautiful and stim- 
ulating work. Illustrated. 


$4.00. 














Just 
Published 


The 





Masters of Modern Art 


by WALTER PACH 


| Picasso 


1 From the 
collection 

of the late 
JoHN QUINN 


free! 


Booklet on Color 


A complete and comprehensive 
treatise on the art of mixing 
tints of colors, by M. E. Pres- 
cott, free to every new sub- 
scriber or renewal. Mention 
which. Short time offer only. 
Articles every month on figure 
drawing, lettering, posters, com- 
mercial art, anatomy, competi- 





An engaging and lucid interpretation, from 
the period of the French Revolution to the 


present. ‘Thirty-six full-page reproductions 
illustrate the text. The frontispiece is an 
original etching by Mr. Pach. 


Price $3.50 
“T know nothing more luminous, nothing 


simpler and stronger in the critical litera- 


L ” , 
ture of our time. ty pee Ave 


B. W. HUEBSCH, Inc., Publisher, New York 


| She 














tions, school notes, etc. 
12 issues, $2.50; Life subscription, 


$25.00; Canadian and Foreign, 
$3.00; Sample, 25c. 


AMERICAN ART STUDENT 


| AND COMMERCIAL ARTIST 


Established September, 1916 
21 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY 
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Announcement 


aed] 


SELF PORTRAIT EXHIBITION 
POSTPONED UNTIL APRIL 


Owing to delay in the shipment from 
Europe of self portraits of European 
artists it has been necessary to postpone 
this exhibition until the month of April. 


THE WHITNEY STUDIO 


8 WEST 8TH STREET NEW YORK CITY 














DUDENSING 
GALLERIES 


FEARON 


Old Masters _ Primitives 
English Portraits 
French Masters of the 
XIX Century 


COURBET MANET RENOIR 
CEZANNE LAUTREC 
AND OTHERS 





PAINTINGS 
AMERICAN and EUROPEAN 


We guarantee expert service 
in obtaining the paintings you 
personally desire. Your ex- 
pressed wishes whether by mail 
or in person will receive 
conscientious attention. 


Forty-three years’ experience 
without charge. 





GALLERIES 


45 WEST 44th STREET 
25 WEST 54™ STREET 


NEW YORK 
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-WILDENSTEIN & CO. 


High-Class OLD PAINTINGS AND 


NEW YORK 
be ‘PARIS | 


WORKS OF ART, TAPESTRIES 
AND FURNITURE 


647 Fifth Avenue 
57 Rue La Boetie 








SCOTT & FOWLES 


HAVE EXCEPTION AL PAINTINGS, 


DRAWINGS AND WATER COLORS 


By 


-CONDER  ~— GUILLAUMIN 


MARTIN — ORPEN 
DAUMIER —_ COURBET 
“MANCINI — SARGENT 
DEGAS VAN GOGH 
RENOIR WHISTLER 


AT THEIR 


GALLERIES 


667 FIFTH AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
Between 52nd and S3rd Streets 








PAINTINGS 
AMERICAN ARTISTS 


OF TO-DAY 


BOUCHE MARIN 


BOYD PRENDERGAST 
DEMUTH MAN RAY 
DICKINSON PASCIN 
HARTLEY SHEELER 
KUNIYOSHI SPENCER 
LAWSON WRIGHT 


THE DANIEL GALLERY 
600 MADISON AVENUE | 
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WHERE TO BUY THE ARTS 


For the benefit of those of our readers who buy their copy from the dealer each month we are listing below a few of the 
bookshops where the magazine may be piceingen: 

If by any chance your dealer does not carry a supply of Tux Arts, we shall, if you can conveniently furnish us with 
his name and address, be pleased to take up with him the matter of placing am order. We wish to make it as easy as 
possible for you to secure your copy each month. 


BALTIMORE, MD. NEW YORK, N. Y. ( 
Hirshberg Co., 418 N. Howard St. Beacon Book Shop, 43 East 45th St. 
Hochschild, Kohn & Co., Lexington and Howard. Belgorod, Sixth Ave. and 11th St. 

BOSTON. MASS Brentano’s Fifth Ave., at rig 
Coolidge Corner News Co., 262 Harvard St., Brook- eens Eh ddn er had dee eet get 

ine. ; y $5) 3 
Old: Corner Book Store, Bromfield St cetera ies Press Book Store, 2960 B’way 
Smith & McCance, 5 Ashburton Pl. Win Eineel "34 East 58th St 

. Vendome News, 261 Dartmouth St. 7 Ginsburg, 75 West 9th St. 

Gordon & Margolis, 32 East 59th St. 





BROOKLYN, N. Y. 
C. W. Keenan, 447 Fulton St. Hanfstaengl, 153 West 57th St. 


















Jimmie Higgins, 127 University PI. 
aes N. a We: Chi St Holliday Book Shop, 10 West 47th St. 
- J, Gorman, - Liippewa st. Hotel Brevoort, Fifth Ave., at 8th St. | 
William Hengerer & Co., 465 Main St. Montross Gallery, 550 Fifth Ave. 
i Sehnert Seer aes Penquin Book Shop, 39 W. 8th St. 
ax Weingarden, ite &- S. Slesinger, Hotel Ansonia, 73rd & Broadway. 
CARMEL, CALIF. Sunwise Turn, Inc., 51 E. 44th St. 
The Seven Arts. Times Building, Basement. 
Twin Arts Shop, 44 E. 59th St. 

CHICAGO, ILL. Wanamaker’s, Broadway at 9th St. 
Brentano’s, 218 So. Wabash Ave. Washington Sq. Book Shop, 27 W. 8th St. . 
Fanny Butcher's Shop, 75 E. Adams Stes Weyhe, 794 Lexington Ave. 
oe International Book Store, 22 N. Michigan M. J. Whaley, 749 Bifthy Ave, 

ve. ! 
Marshall Field & Co., Book Section OMAHA, NEB. 
The Chicago Book Store, 62 E.. Monroe St. Holtz News Co., 103 N. 16th St { 


The Post Office News ey 31 be one St. McLaughlin & Darnhart, 206-208 S. 14th St. i 
Walden Book Shop, 307 Plymout t. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO Centaur Bookshop, 1224 Chancellor St. 































Richard Laukhuft’s Book Store, 40 Taylor Arcade. Staton Bros., 5402 Germantown Ave. : 
COLUMBUS, OHIO. d Wanamaker’s, Market St. a i 
McClelland & Co., 26 N. High St. PORTLAND, ORE, 
DENVER, COLO. £ K. Gill Co., S. E. cor 5th and Stark Sts. ; 
Herrick Book Co., 934 15th St. a oger’s Candy Store, Broadway and Yambhill St. | 
H. R. Meininger, 409 16th St. PROVINCETOWN, MASS. ‘ 
DES MOINES, IOWA. . Patrick. 
Fidler & Pearlman, 511.Grand Ave. . Pfeiffer, Box 425, } 
Hyman’s News and Book Store, 407 Sixth Ave. RICHMOND, VA. 
DETROIT, MICH. L. P. Levy Co., 603 E. Broad St. | x 
Wm. O'Leary, Fine Arts, 2540 Woodward Ave, SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH. | a 
. V. Sheehan & Co., 1550 Woodward Ave. Inter-Mountain Art Co., 336 So, Main St. : ’ 
he Book Nook, 4650 Woodward, at Forest. SANTE FE, NEW MEXICO. 
HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. Spanish & Indian Trading Co. | 
Miss Unity Pegues, 6520 Hollywood Blvd. SAN DIEGO, CALIF. t 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. Artemesia Book Shop, 1186 Sixth St. | 
- i Senn Me A Et led as on Frank C. Orr, 1153-1157 4th St. 
atic 00 tore, 104 ~ Yst<St: | 
The Print Rooms, 1748 Sycamore Ave. E > OP Roe ate eo yb St. 
MADISON, WIS. French Book Shop, 324 Stockton St. 
: C. A. Weaver, Book Corner, Mifflin Arcade, SPOKANE, WASH. ' 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. John W. Graham & Co. . a 
Hampel’s Book Shop, 211, Wells St. : 7 


TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. Kadel’s Art Shop, 125 So. 7th St. 1 
Mabel Ulrich’s Bookshop, ZL 0: MIZth St. WASHINGTON, D.C. . 

MONTEREY, CALIF. Miss Jane Bartlett, 1336 Conn. Ave. a 
Monterey News Agency, Alvarado St. Brentano’s, F & 12th Sts. “4 

NEW ORLEANS, LA. WOCDSTOCK, N. Y. : 
Wallace, 105 Royal St. Norman Elwyn News Store, Woodstock 


If you bought this copy from the dealer, why not place a subscription with him when purchasing your next copy? There H 
are many advantages in being a’regular subscriber—you save $1.00 a year compared with the price you pay buying the i 
magazine by single copies each month—you get the magazine sooner and save yourself the inconvenience of having to buy 
it each month, and sometimes the annoyance of finding your dealer sold out just when you want the magazine. You can 
place a subscription at any of the above points. 
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